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INTRODUCTION 


mL the three great writers who open the 
=\S3| literature of the modern world, Dante, 
Petrarch, and Boccaccio, it is the last 
who has the greatest significance in the 
history of culture, of civilisation. With- 
out the profound mysticism of Dante or 
the extraordinary sweetness and _perfec- 
tion of Petrarch, he was more complete than either of them, 
full at once of laughter and humility and love — that 
humanism which in him alone in his day was really a part 
of life. For him the centre of things was not to be found in 
the next world but in this. To the Divine Comedy he 
seems to oppose the Human Comedy, the Decameron, in Decameron, 
which he not only created for Italy a classic prose, but gave the Human 
the world an ever-living book, full of men and women and at 
the courtesy, generosity, and humanity of life, which was to 
be the greatest literary influence in Europe during some 
three hundred years. 

In England certainly, and indeed almost everywhere out 
of Italy, the name of Boccaccio stands for a book, the 
Decameron. Yet the volumes he wrote during a laborious 
and really uneventful life are very numerous both in verse 
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INTRO- and prose, in Latin and in Tuscan. He began to write 
DUCTION before he was twenty years old, and he scarcely stayed his 
hand till he lay dying alone in Certaldo in 1375. That 
the Decameron, his greatest and most various work, should 
be that by which he is most widely known, is not remark- 
able ; it is strange, however, that of all his works it should 
be the only one that is quite impersonal. His earlier 
romances are without exception romans a clef; under a 
transparent veil of allegory he tells us eagerly, even pas- 
sionately, of himself, his love, his sufferings, his agony and 
delight. He too has confessed himself with the same 
intensity as St. Augustine; but we refuse to hear him. 
Over and over again he tells his story. One may follow it 
exactly from point to point, divide it into periods, name 
the beginning and the ending of his love, his enthusiasms, 
his youth and ripeness ; yet we mark him not, but perhaps 
wisely reach down the Decameron from our shelves and 
silence him with his own words; for in the Decameron he is 
almost as completely hidden from us as is Shakespeare in his 
plays. And yet for all this, there is a profound unity in 
Boccaccio’s work, which, if we can but see it, makes of all 
his books just the acts of a drama, the drama of his life. 
The Decameron is already to be found in essence in the 
Filocolo, as is the bitter melancholy of the Corbaccio, its 
mad folly too, and the sweetness of the songs. For the 
truth about Boccaccio can be summed up in one statement 
almost, he was a poet before all things, not only because he 
could express himself in perfect verse, nor even because of the 
grace and beauty of all his writing, his gifts of sentiment 
and sensibility, but because he is an interpreter of nature 
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and of man, who knows that poetry is holy and sacred, and 
that one must accept it thankfully in fear and humility. 

That he has expressed himself perfectly in his work is not 
to be gainsaid, for though we are often ignorant of what he 
did, we are never in doubt as to his thoughts about things 
or his sensations from them. ‘The most human writer that 
the Renaissance produced in Italy, he might seem in 
humanism to have had but two rivals in the awakening 
world, Chaucer and Shakespeare, who as it happens were the 
one a lesser and the other a far greater man than he. 

It is strange that since his life was so full and eager in 
its desire for knowledge, nothing of any serious account has 
been written concerning him in English,! and this is even 
unaccountable when we remember how eagerly many among 
our greater poets have been his debtors. For this reason, 
then, it will be well to try here, as briefly as may be, with 
what success we can solve the allegory of his life. 


INTRO-' 
DUCTION 


The facts concerning the life and work of Giovanni His life 


Boccaccio, though they have been traversed over and over 
again by modern students,’ are still for the most part 
insecure and doubtful; while certain questions, of chron- 
ology especially, seem to be almost insoluble. To begin 
with, we are uncertain of the place of his birth and of the 
identity of his mother, of whom in his own person he never 
speaks. And though it is true that he calls himself ‘ of 

} The best study is that by J. A. Symonds, Boccaccio (Nimmo, 1896). It 
is unfortunately among the less serious works of that scholar. 

? For a full bibliography see Guzdo Traversari ; Bibliografia Boccaccesca 


(Citta di Castello, 1907), vol. i. (Scritti intorno al Boccaccio e alla fortuna 
delle sue opere). 
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INTRO- Certaldo,? a small town at that time in the Florentine 
DUCTION contado where he had some property, and where indeed he 


His origin 


came at last to die, we have reason to believe that it was 
not his birthplace. The opinion now most generally 
professed by Italian scholars is that he was born in Paris of 
a French mother; and, while we cannot assert this as a fact, 
very strong evidence, both from within and without his 
work, can be brought to support it. It will be best, 
perhaps, to examine this evidence, whose corner-stone is his 
assertion to Petrarch that he was born in 1313.2 

The family of Boccaccio ® was originally from Certaldo in 


1 He commonly signs himself ‘Joannes Boccaccius’ and ‘Giovanni da 
Certaldo.’ In his will he describes himself as ‘Joannes olim Boccaccii de 
Certaldo,’ and in the epitaph he wrote for his tomb we read ‘Patria 
Certaldum.’ 

2 See PETRARCA, Sen#ii, vii. i. Lett. del 20, luglio, 1366 (in traduz. 
Fracassetti, p. 445): ‘Conciossiaché tu devi sapere, e il sappian pure quanti 
‘non hanno a schifo quest’ umile origine, che nell’ anno 1304 di quest’ ultima 
‘eta, cui da nome e principio Gesu Cristo fonte ed autore di ogni mia 
* speranza, sullo spuntare dell’ alba, il lunedi 20 luglio io nacqui al mondo 
‘ nella citta di Arezzo, e nella strada dell’ Orto. . . . Ed oggi pure é lunedl, 
‘siamo pur oggi al 20 di luglio e corre l’anno 1366. Conta sulle dita e 
‘ vedrai che son passati 62 anni da che toccai Vinquieta soglia di qucsta 
‘ vita; si che oggi appunto, e in quest’ ora medesima, io pongo il piede su 
“quel che dicono anno tremendo sessagesimo terzo, e se tu non menti, e, 
“secondo il costume che dissi de’ giovani, qualcuno pure tu non te ne 
*scemi nell’ ordine del nascere, io ti precedo di nove anni.’ Then if 
Petrarch was born in 1304, Boccaccio was born in 1313. FILIPPO VIL- 
LANI, Le Vite @uomini illustri Fiorentini (Firenze, 1826), p. 12, tells us 
that Boccaccio died in 1375, aged sixty-two. 

3° Cf. DavIDSOHN, // padre di Gio. Boccacct in Arch. St. Ital., ser. v. 
vol. xxiii. p. 144 e¢ seg. IDEM: Forschungen zur Geschichte von Florenz 
(Berlin, 1901), pp. 172, 182, 184, 187, 253. G. MINI, £2 Libro doro dt 
Firenze Antica in Giornale Araldico-genealogico-diplomatico (1901), xxvill. 
p. 156. And see for the descendants of the family an interesting paper by 
ANSELMI, Nuovi documenti e nuove opere di frate Ambrosio della Robbia 
nelle Marche in Arte ¢ Storia (1904), xxill. p. 154. 
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Valdelsa ;1 and his father, as we know, was the Florentine 
merchant of humble birth, Boccaccio di Chellino da Cer- 
taldo.2 Now in 1810 Boccaccio di Chellino went to Paris,® 
where he remained in business. That he was still there in 
1313 we know, for in that year on the 11th of March 
Jacques de Molay, Master of the Templars, was executed, 
and Giovanni tells us that his father was present. This 
being so, if Giovanni was, as he says, born in 1313, he must 
have been conceived and was almost certainly born in 
Paris. 

Let us now examine such evidence as we may gather 
from his own poems and plays, though there he speaks 
in parables, In two of his works at least, the Filocolo 
and the Ameto, Boccaccio seems to be speaking of himself 
in the characters of Idalagos® and Caleone and Ibrida. 
The Ameto, like the Filocolo, was written to give ex- 
pression to his love for Fiammetta, the bastard daughter 
of King Robert of Naples. There he says that Caleone 


(whom we suppose to be in some sort himself) was 


1 He himself tells us thisin De Montibus, Sylvis, Lacubus, etc. 

2 Cf. DAVIDSOHN, of. cit. 

3 See HAVEMANN, Geschichte des Ausgangs, etc. (Stuttgart, 1846), p. 261 ; 
and CRESCINI, Contributo agli studi sul Boccaccio (Torino, 1887), cap. i. 
p. 26. Crescini’s book is invaluable. 

“ That he was not a mere traveller between Tuscany and France seems 
certain, for Boccaccio says: ‘ Boccaccius genitor meus qui tunc forte Parisius 
* negotiator, honesto cum labore rem curabat augere domesticam,’ etc. 

5 Boccaccio, De Cas. fil, Vir., lib. ix. Consult also CREscCINI, 
Contributo agli studs sul Boccaccio (Torino, 1887), cap. i. 

® Cf. CRESCINI, of. crt. cap. i.; ANTONA TRAVERSI, Della patria del 
Boccaccio in Fanfulla della Domenica (1880), ii.; and in Rzvista Europea 
(1881), xxvit. SeealsoB. ZUMBINI, // Filocole del Boccaccio (Firenze, 1879), 
esp. p. 58; and CRESCINI, /dalagos in Zettschrift fiir Kom. Phil, (1885-6), 
ix. 457-9, X. 1-21. 
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INTRO- born not far from the place whence Fiammetta’s mother 
reo (whom he has told us was French) drew her origin. Again, 
in another part of the same book the story is related of 

a young Italian merchant, not distinguished by birth or 

gentle breeding, who went to Paris and there seduced a 

young French widow. The fruit of their intercourse was 

a boy, who received the name of Ibrida. The evidence to 

be gathered from the Filocolo is even more precise, but, 

briefly, it may be said to confirm the story in the Ameto.! 

We find there, however, that the name of the father was 
Eucomos, which may be bad Greek for Boccaccio; that 

the name of the mother was Gannai, which might seem 

to be an anagram for Giovanna or Gianna; and that the 

father deserted the mother in order to marry Gharamita,? 

which sounds like an anagram for Margherita, and in fact 

we find that Boccaccio di Chellino did marry almost cer- 

tainly about 1314 Margherita di Gian Donato de’ Martoli.® 

The result then of these allegorical allusions in the 


1 Cf. Ameto in Opere Volgari, ed. Moutier (Firenze, 1827-31), p. 77 
ef seq. ; and F2/ocolo in ed. Moutier, lib. v. p. 236 e¢ seg. 

2 For a full discussion of these allusions and anagrams, cf. CRESCINI, 
Contributo aglé studi sul Boccaccio (Torino, 1887, cap. 1.). It will be seen 
that if our theory be correct, Giovanni Boccaccio bears the names of both his 
parents—Giovanna and Boccaccio. It is necessary to point out, however, 
that there is not much in this, for a paternal uncle was called Vanni, and he 
may have been named after him as his brother was named after another 
uncle. Cf. BALDELLI, Vita di Gro. Boccaccto (Firenze, 1806), p. 274, 
note I. 

3 In the Félocolo (ed. cit. pp. cit.) we read: ‘Ma non lungo tempo quivi 
* ricevuti noi, dimord che abbandonato la semplice giovane e l’armento tornd 
¢ nei suoi campi, e quivi appresso noi si tird, e non guari lontano al suo natal 
‘ sito la promessa fede a Giannai ad un’ altra Garamita chiamata, ripromise 
‘e servo di cui nuova prole dopo piccolo spazio riceveo.’ Cf. BALDELLI, 
Vita di Gio. Boccaccio (Firenze, 1806), p. 275. 
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Ameto and the Filocolo is to support the theory based on 
the few facts we possess, and to supplement it. That theory 
absolutely depends, so far as we rely upon facts for its 
confirmation, on the statement that Boccaccio was born 
in 1313. If he was born in 1313, he was conceived and 
born in Paris, for we know that Boccaccio di Chellino was 
there in the years between 1310 and 1813. The Filocolo 
and the Ameto bear this out, and lead us to believe that 
his mother was a certain Giannai or Gannai (Jeanne 
Giovanna), that he was born out of wedlock, and that his 
father deserted his mother, and not long after married 
Gharamita, as we suppose Margherita di Gian Donato de’ 
Martoli. 

Turning now to the evidence of his contemporaries, we 
shall find that just this was the opinion commonly received, 
so much so that the Italian translator of Filippo Villani’s 
Lives actually changed the words of that author and forced 


INTRO- 
DUCTION 


him to agree with it. ‘His father,’ says this adapter,! Villani’s Life 


‘was Boccaccio of Certaldo, a village of the Florentine 
‘dominion; he was a man distinguished by excellence of 
‘manners. The course of his commercial affairs brought 
‘ him to Paris, where he resided for a season, and being free 
‘and pleasant in the temper of his mind, was no less gay 
‘ and well inclined to love by the complexion of his con- 
‘ stitution. There then it befell that he was inspired by 
‘love for a girl of Paris, belonging to the class between 
‘ nobility and bourgeoisie, for whom he conceived the most 


1 See F. VILLANI, Le Vite @uomini tllustri Fiorentini (Firenze, 1826). 
F. Villani was a contemporary of Boccaccio, and succeeded him in the chair 
founded at Florence for the exposition of the Divine Comedy. 
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‘violent passion; and, as the admirers of Giovanni assert, 
‘she became his wife and afterwards the mother of Gio- 
‘ vanni.” 

As his admirers assert! but others were not slow to say 
that his father and mother were never married; and indeed 
this without doubt was the ordinary opinion. 

In the true version of Filippo Villani’s Lives,’ written in 
Latin, we read that he was the son of his ‘ natural father, * 
and that he was born at Certaldo. Domenico Aretino? 
agrees that Certaldo was his birthplace, and adds that in 
his opinion Boccaccio was a bastard. Again, Salvini and 
Manni, following perhaps the well-known sonnet of 
Acquettino, say he was born in Florence.‘ In all this con- 
fusion we are like to lose our way, and it is therefore not 
surprising that modern scholars are divided in opinion. 


1 See GALLETTI, Philippi Villant: Liber de Civitatis Florentiae, famosis 
civibus ex codice Mediceo Laurentiano, nunc primum editus, ete. (Firenze, 
1847), and on this CALO, Filippo Villani ¢ tl Liber de Origine civitatis, etc. 
(Rocca S. Casciano, 1904), pp. 154-55. 

2 The son of his ‘natural father’ may mean that Boccaccio di Chellino 
was not his adoptive father, or it may mean that he was a bastard. See on 
this CRESCINI, of. cit. p. 38 e¢ seg., and DELLA TorRRE, La Guiovinezza di 
Gio. Boccaccio (citta di Castello, 1905), cap. 1. 

3 Domenico Bandini Aretino says: ‘ Boccatius pater ejus . . . amavit 
‘ quamdam iuventulam Parisinam, quam prout diligentes Ioannem dicunt 
‘quamquam alia communior sit opinio sibi postea uxorem fecit, ex qua 
‘genitus est Ioannes.’ See SOLERTI, Le vite di Dante, Petrarca e 
Boccaccio scritte fino al secolo xvit. (Milano). The lives of Boccaccio 
constitute the third part of the volume, the second of these is Domenico’s. 
Cf. MASSERA, Le fiz antiche biografie del Boccaccio in Zeitschrift fir 
Rom. Phil, (1903), xxvii. fasc. 3. See also CRESCINI, of. c#t. p. 16, note 1, 
and ANTONA TRAVERSI, of. cit. in Fanfulla della Domenica, ii. 23, where 
many authors of this opinion are quoted. 

4 Giovanni Acquettino da Prato was a bad poet. His sonnet says 
‘Nacqui in Firenze al Pozzo Toscanelli.’ Pozzo Toscanelli was in the S. 
Felicita quarter, close to the Via Guicciardini. 
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Tiraboschi! remains undecided. Baldelli? thinks he was 
born in Paris and was illegitimate; Ginguené, Witte, 
Carducci, Landau, Hortis, Antona Traversi, and Crescini 
agree with Baldelli—and indeed we find only two modern 
students who give Florence as his birthplace, to wit 
Corazzini® and Koerting,* who agree, however, that he was 
a bastard. 

It will thus be seen that the weight of opinion is on the 
side of the evidence, and that it certainly seems to have 
been shown that Boccaccio was born out of wedlock in 
Paris in 1813, and that his mother’s name was Jeannette or 
Jeanne.° 


1 St. della Lett. [tal. (1823), v. part iii. p. 738 ef seq. 

2 Op. cit. pp. 277-80. 

3 CoRAZZINI, Lettere edite ¢ inedite di G. Boccaccio (Firenze, 1877), 
Pp. vill. ef seq. 

4 KoerTING, Boccaccio’s Leben und Werke (Letpzig, 1880), p. 67 ef seg., and 
Boccaccio Analekten in Zettschrift fiir Rom. Phil. (1881), v. p. 209 ef seq. 
If Antona Traversi has disposed of Corazzini’s assertions, Crescini 
seems certainly to have demolished the arguments of Koerting. 

5 All the dates and facts so carefully established by Crescini and Della 
Torre are really dependent on the date of Boccaccio’s birth, 1313, being the 
true one. This is the corner-stone of their structure. But the story of his 
illegitimacy and foreign birth was current long before this date was 
established. It was the commonly received opinion. Why? Doubtless 
because Boccaccio himself had practically stated so in the F2/oco/o and the 
Ameto. That Filippo Villani’s Italian translator was dependent on these 
allegories for his story seems to be proved (cf. DELLA TORRE, of. ctt. p. 30); 
so probably was the general public. The question remains: Was Boccaccio 
speaking the mere truth concerning himself in these allegories? Filippo 
Villani himself, as we have seen, believed that he was born at Certaldo ; so 
did Domenico Aretino. For myself, I do not think that enough has been 
allowed for the indirect influence of Fiammetta in the Fi/oco/o and the 
Ameto. They were written for her—to express his love for her. She was 
the illegitimate daughter of King Robert of Naples by the wife of the noble- 
man Conte d’Aquino—a woman of French extraction. It is strange, 
then, that Boccaccio’s story of his birth in the allegories should so closely 
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It is probable that Boccaccio was brought still a tiny 


DUCTION baby to Florence, but we cannot be sure of this, for though 


At Florence 


his father seems to have returned in 1314,! it is not certain 
that Giovanni accompanied him. Indeed the Filocolo seems 
to suggest that he did not.2, However that may be, he was 
‘in his first infancy’ when he came to Tuscany, as he tells 
us in the Ameto, ‘fanciullo, cercai i regni Etrurii.” The 
first river he saw was the Arno, ‘Mihi ante alios omnes 
‘ab ipsa infantia cognitus, and his boyhood was spent on 
that little hill described in the Filocolo, ‘piccolo poggio 
‘pieno di marine chiocciole, and covered with ‘salvatichi 


resemble hers. She doubtless thought herself a very great lady, and was 
probably prouder of her royal blood than a legitimate princess would have 
been. But Boccaccio was just the son of a small Florentine trader; and he 
wasa Peet. To proclaim himself—half-secretly— illegitimate was a gain to 
him, a gain in romance. How could a youthful poet, in love with a 
princess too, announce himself as the son of a petty trader, a mere ordinary 
bourgeois, to a lady so fine as the blonde Fiammetta? Of course he could 
not absolutely deny that this was so, especially after his father’s visit (1327), 
and also we must remember that the Florentine trader held, or is supposed 
to have held, quite a good social position even in feudal Naples. Neverthe- 
less his bourgeois birth did not please the greatest story-teller of Europe. 
So he invented a romantic birth—he too would be the result of a love- 
intrigue, even as Fiammetta was. And because he loved her, and therefore 
wished to be as close to her and as like her as possible, he too would have a 
French mother. Suppose all this to be true, and that after all Boccaccio is 
the son of Margherita, the wife of his father; that he was born in wedlock in 
1318; that he met Fiammetta not on March 30, 1331 (see z#/ra, p. xxxiil, 
note 6), but on March 30, 1336, and that he told Petrarch he was bornin 1313 
because he knew his father was in Paris at that date—this last with his usual 
realism to clinch the whole story he had told Fiammetta. 

1 In 1318 Boccaccio di Chellino is spoken of as having been a dweller in 
the quarter of S. Pier Maggiore for some four years. See MANNI, Ist. de/ 
Decam. (Fir. 1742), p. 7. This may mean little, however, for the four years’ 
residence may have been purely formal, and have signified merely that a bus'- 
ness was carried on there in his name. But see CRESCINI, of. cit. pp. 40 
and 41, note 1, and DELLA TORRE, of. cit. pp. 7-14. 

* Cf. Filocolo, lib. v. ed. cit. pp. 242-3. 
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cerri, in the house of his father, ‘nel suo grembo’ as he INTRO- 
says in the Fiammetta. Where was this hill dark with es 
oaks where one might find sea-shells, the tiny shells of sea- 
snails? We do not know for certain. Some have thought 
it to be the hill of Certaldo,’ but this seems scarcely likely, 
for we know that old Boccaccio was resident in Florence in 
1318, and Boccaccio himself tells us that his boyhood was 
spent not in.a house belonging to his father, but ‘nel 
grembo del padre,’ literally in his father’s lap.2 Again, 
the country which he loved best and has described with the 
greatest love and enthusiasm is that between the village of 
Settignano and the city of Fiesole, north and east of 
Florence. As though unable to forget the lines of just 
those hills, the shadows on the woods there, the darkness 
of the cypresses over the olives, he returns to it again and 
again. The Ninfale Fiesolano is entirely devoted to it, its 
woods and hills and streams; he speaks of it also in the 
Ameto, it is the setting of the Decameron; while the 
country about Certaldo does not seem to have specially 
appealed to him, certainly not in the way the countryside 
of one’s childhood never ceases to do. It is, then, to the 
hills about Settignano, to the woods above Mensola and the 
valley of the Affrico, that we should naturally turn to look 


1 DELLA TORRE, of. cit. p. 2. 

2 Moreover, as we shall see, the story of the ‘two bears’ which in his 
allegory followed his father and drove himself out of the house—to Naples— 
seems to make it necessary that they should all have been living together. 
See infra, p. xxii. 

3 In the beginning he says, ‘ Vagabondo giovane i Faunie le Driadi abitatrici 
‘ del luogo, solea visitare, ed elli forse dagli vicini monti avuta antica origine, 
‘quasi da carnalita costretto, di cid avendo memoria, con pietosi affetti gli 
‘ onorava talvolta, .. .’ 
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INTRO- for the scenes of his boyhood. And indeed any doubt of 
DUCTION ji, presence there might seem to be dismissed by a document 


His child- 
hood 


discovered by Gherardi, which proves that on the 18th of 
May 1836, by a contract drawn up by Ser Salvi di Dini, 
Messer Boccaccio di Chellino da Certaldo, lately dwelling 
in the parish of S. Pier Maggiore and now in that of S. 
Felicita, sold to Niccolo di Vegna, who bought for Niccold 
the son of Paolo his nephew, the poderi with houses called 
Corbignano, partly in the parish of S. Martino a Mensola 
and partly in that of S. Maria a Settignano.! This villa 
of old Boccaccio’s exists to-day at Corbignano, and bears his 
name, Casa di Boccaccio, and though it has been rebuilt 
much remains from his day—part of the old tower that has 
been broken down and turned into a loggia, here a ruined 
fresco, there a spoiled inscription. Here, doubtless, within 
sound of Mensola and Affrico, within sight of Florence and 
Fiesole, ‘not too far from the city nor too near the gate,’ 
Giovanni’s boyhood was passed. Before he was seven years 
old, as he himself tells us,? he was set to learn to read and 


1 The document is printed in full in ANON (? BARONI), La Parvrocchia di 
S. Martino a Mensola (Firenze, 1866), p. 101 e¢ seg. It begins as follows :— 
‘In Dei Nomine Amen. Anno ejusdem incarnationis millesimo trecentesimo 
‘trigesimo sexto, etc. etc. Item postea eodem die Bocchaccinus olim Chellini 
‘de Certaldo qui olim morabatur in populo Sancti Petri maioris et hodie 
‘“moratur in populo Sancte Felicitatis de Florentia, etc.’ The fact that the 
parish of S. Piero Maggiore is mentioned suggests that when this property, 
which was the dower of Margherita, came into his hands, Boccaccino was 
living therein. 

2 See my Country Walks About Florence (Methuen, 1908), pp. 13-15. 
Casa di Boccaccio is within sight and almost within hail of Poggio Gherardo, 
the supposed scene of the first two days of the Decameron. 

7 In the De Genealogits Deorum, lib. xv. cap. x., he says: ‘ Non dum ad 
‘septimum annum deveneram .. . vix prima literarum elementa cog- 
‘noveram. . . .’ At this time he was already composing verses, he says. 
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write. Then he was placed in the care of Giovanni di 
Domenico Mazzuoli da Strada, father of the more famous 
Zanobi, to begin the study of ‘Grammatica.”! So with 
Mazzuoli he began Latin,” but presently his father, who had 
already destined him for a merchant, took him from the 
study of ‘Grammatica,’ and as Boccaccio tells us, made him 
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give his time to ‘ Arismetrica."? Then if we may believe Education 


the Filocolo, he took him into his business; and indeed it 
seems likely that he learned the first rudiments with his 
father before going to Naples.‘ His earliest childhood seems 
to have been quite happy, and till his return from Naples 
many years later he seems always to have got on well with 
his father. In remembering words which he wrote con- 
cerning him later,° we must remind ourselves that Boccaccio 


2 Cf. MassErRA, Le p12 antiche biografie in Zeitschrift fiir Rom. Phil., 
xxvii. pp. 310-18. But see CRESCINI, of. cé#t. p. 48, note 3; and in reply 
DELLE TORRE, of. cst. p. 3, note 5. 

2 “Qui... ferula... ab incunabulis puellulos primum grammaticae 
‘ gradum tentantes cogere consueverat,’ writes Boccaccio in the letter to Iacobo 
Pizzinghe. See CoRAZZINI, Le Lett. ed. e. ined. di G. B. (Firenze, 1877), 
p. 196, and Filocolo, ed. cét. i. 75-76. It was probably the Metamorphoses of 
Ovid that he read with Mazzuoli, though in the F7/oco/o he speaks of the 
Ars Amandi\! The Metamorphoses were read for the sake of the mythology 
as well as for the exercise in Latin. Cf. DELLA TORRE, op. cit. p. 4. 

3 Cf. Hecker, Boccaccio Funde (Braunschweig, 1902), p. 288, and 
MASSERA, of. c##. Pp. 310. 

* DELLA TORRE, of. cit. pp. 5, 6. 

5 In the Ameto— 

‘ Li non si ride mai se non di rado; 

La casa oscura e muta, e molto trista 

Me rritiene e riceve amal mio grado, 

Dove la cruda ed orribile vista 

D'un vecchio freddo, ruvido ed avaro 

Ogn’ora con affano pid m’attrista.’ 
No doubt, after the gaiety of Naples and its court, the life with a second-rate 
Florentine merchant seemed dull ; and besides, Fiammetta was far away. 
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INTRO- di Chellino was then an old man, and had probably lost 
DUCTION those excellent manners of which Villani speaks ; and by then, 
too, Giovanni had altogether disappointed him, by forsaking 
first business and then the study of canon law. But after 
the first days of his childhood he does seem to have been 
unhappy, though not from any fault or want of care on 
his father’s part. ‘The cause of the unhappiness, and even, 
as he says, of the fear which haunted his boyhood, was 
almost certainly Margherita his step-mother, with whom 
he doubtless managed to live well enough till her son was 
born. 
We have already relied so much on the Filocolo and 
the 4meto that it will only confuse us to forsake them now. 
In the former ' he tells us that one day the young shepherd 
(himself) following his father saw two bears, who glared at 
him with fierce and terrible eyes in which he saw a desire 
for his death, so that he was afraid and fled away from the 
paternal fields to other woods. These two bears who 
chased Giovanni from home, not directly but indirectly, by 


1 Filocolo, ed. ctt. lib. V. p. 243. He says: ‘Io semplice e lascivo’ (cf. Para- 
aiso, v. 82-84) ‘come gia dissi, le pedate dello ingannator padre seguendo, 
* volendo un giorno nella paternale casa entrare, due orsi ferocissimi e terribili, 
‘mi vidi avanti con gli occhi ardenti desiderosi della mia morte, de’ quali 
‘ dubitando io volsi i passi miei, e da quell’ ora innanzi sempre d’entrare in 
* quella dubitai. Ma acciocché io pit vero dica, tanta fu la paura, che abban- 
‘donati i paternali campi, in questi boschi venni l’apparato uficio a operare.’ 
CRESCINI in Arttescher Jahresbericht tiber Fortschritte der Rom. Phil, (1898), 
iii, p. 396 ef seg., takes these two bears to be old Boccaccio and Mar- 
gherita, but DELLA TORRE, of. cit. pp. 18-30, asks very aptly how could 
Boccaccio speak thus of a father he allows in the /iammetta ‘per la mia 
‘ puerizia nel suo grembo teneramente allevata, per l’amor da lui verso di 
‘me continuamente portato.’ Della Torre takes the two bears to be Mar- 
gherita and her son Francesco, born in 1321. See of. cét. p. 24 and docu- 
ment there quoted. 
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causing the fear which hatred always rouses in the young, INTRO- 
were almost certainly Margherita and her son Francesco, DUCTION 
born in 1321. 

We know nothing whatever of his departure save that At Naples 
his father sent him to Naples to learn business while he was 
still young, as is generally believed in 1327, but as Della 
Torre thinks, not without reason, on December 13, 1823. 
The second period of his life had begun, the period that 
ends with his abandonment of trade. 

The journey from Florence via Siena, Perugia, Rieti, 
Aquila, and Sulmona, thence across the Apennines at 
Il Sangro and so through Isernia and Venafro, through 
Teano and Capua to Naples, occupied some ten or eleven 
days.2, The journey was difficult and tiring, especially for 
a lad of ten years old, and it seems as though Giovanni was 
altogether tired out, for as he drew near the city at last he 
fell asleep on his horse. And as he slept, a dream came to 
him. Full of fear as he was, lonely and bewildered, those 
“two bears” still pursuing him, doubtless, in his heart, 
suddenly it seemed to him that he was already arrived in 
the city. ‘Le mai non vedute rughe,’ he says in the 
Ameto; ‘con diletto teneano l’anima mia, per la quale cosi 
‘ andando, agli occhi della mente, si paro innanzi una gio- 


1 Op. cit. p. 30, note 1, but see CaseTTI, // Boccaccio a Napoli in Nuova 
Antologia (1875); and De Basis, La dimora di Gio. Boccaccio a Napolt in 
Arch. St. per Nap. (1892), xvii. 11 ef seg. Before we can be approximately sure 
of the year he went to Naples we must decide when he first met Fiammetta. 

2 It seems strange that Boccaccio did not follow the Via Francigena for 
Rome, as Henry VII. and all the Emperors did, till we remember that the 
Pope was in Avignon and the City a nest of robbers. The route given above 
is most probably the one he took, though of course there is no certainty about 
it. Cf. DE BLASIIS, of. c#t. pp. 513-14. 
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‘ vane bellissima in aspetto, graziosa, leggiadra e di verdi 
‘ vestimenti vestita, ornata secondo che la sua eta e l’antico 
‘ costume della citta richiedono; e con lieta accoglienze, me 
‘ prima per la mano preso, mi bacié ed io lei; dopo questo 
‘ aggiugnendo con voce piacevole “ Vieni dove la cagione dei 
‘tuoi beni vedrai.”’! It was thus he was welcomed into 
Naples with a kiss. Of the first years of his sojourn in that 
beautiful southern place we have only the vaguest hints.? 
In the De Genealogiis® he says that he did ‘nothing but 
waste irrecoverable time’ with the merchant to whom his 
father had confided him. He always hated business, and 
precocious as be was in his love for Literature, in the 
gaiety and beauty of Naples he grew to despise those 
engaged in trade; for, as he says in the Corbaccio, they knew 
nothing of any beautiful thing, but only how to fill their 
pockets.* Doubtless he fell in love, but it was not till 13285 


1 Qne may contrast this vision of welcome With the one which had driven 
him away. Of such is the symmetry of Latin work. He himself calls this a 
prevision of Fiammetta. We cannot help reminding ourselves that the Vita 
Nuova was already known to him when he wrote thus. 

2 It is perhaps not altogether unlikely that for a boy the port and dogana 
would have extraordinary attractions. At any rate, Boccaccio in the tenth 
novel of the eighth day of the Decameron describes the ways of ‘ maritime 
countries that have ports,’ how that ‘all merchants arriving there with mer- 
‘ chandise should on discharging bring all their goods into a warehouse, 
‘ called in many places ‘‘ Dogana.” .. .’ 

3 Lib. xv. 10. ‘Sex annis nil aliud feci quam non recuperabile tempus in 
vacuum terere.’ 

4 ‘Laddove essi del tutto ignoranti, niuna cosa pit oltre sanno, che 
‘ quanti passi ha dal fondaco, o dalla bottega alla loro casa; e par loro ogni 
“ uomo, che di cid egli volesse sgannare, aver vinto e confuso quando dicono: 
© all’ uscio mi si pare, quasi in niun’ altra cosa stia il sapere, se non o in 
‘ingannare o in guadagnare.’ Cordbaccto in Opere minort (Milano, 1879), 
p. 277. Cf. Egloga xiii., where the same sentiments are expressed. 

5 Cf. DELLA TORRE, of. c#é. pp. 109-III. 
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that, unlearned as he was, ‘ rozza mente’ as he calls himself, INTRO- 
he had an opportunity of culture. In that year it seems puCEEON™ 
those conversazioni astronomiche began with Calmeta which Meets 
aroused in him the desire of wisdom.! But who was this Calmeta 
Calmeta, this benefactor to whom, after all, we owe so much? 
Andalo del Negro says Crescini,” but, as Della Torre reminds 
us, his work was done in Latin, and Giovanni knew but 
little of the tongue. It will be seen in the Filocolo, to 
which we must turn again for guidance, that Calmeta and 
Idalagos have the same profession ; they are both shepherds, 
living together, and it was in their leisure that Calmeta 
taught Idalagos astronomy. It seems then that Calmeta 
was also in business in Naples. That such an one there was 
Della Torre has proved by drawing attention to a letter he 
will not allow to be apocryphal.® Calmeta, as we see, like 
Giovanni, was inclined to study, and, more fortunate than 
he, had been able, ‘ puerilem etatem coram educatoribus 
roborando,’ to finish his first elementary course of study, 
which consisted in Grammar, Dialectic, and Rhetoric. 

But this new companionship was not the only thing that 
helped to strengthen Boccaccio’s dislike of business, for in The court 
the same year (1328) he was presented at the court of King of Naples 
Robert,‘ a court full of gay, delightful people and learned 


1 Cf. Filocolo (Moutier), vol. ii. p. 244 ef seg. 

2 CRESCINI, of. ctt. p. 47. 

3 This letter is printed in CORAZZINI, Le Lett. edtte ed ined. (Firenze, 
1877). ‘Te igitur carissime,’ writes Boccaccio, ‘tam delectabilia tam animum 
‘ adtraentia agentem cognovi, si recolis et tui gratia tante dulcedinis effectus 
‘sum particeps tuus insimul et amicus. In tam alto mysterio, in tam 
‘ delectabili et sacro studio providentia summa nos junxit, quos aequalitas 
* animi vinctos tenuit, retinet et tenebit.’ 

4 Cf. De Casibus, ix. 26, and DELLA TORRE, of. ctf. p. 112. 
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INTRO- men.! It seems certain that he was presented by his father, 
DUCTION who between September and November 1327 came to Naples 


He forsakes 
commerce 
and studies 
law 


as a member of the Societa de’ Bardi. Old Boccaccio not 
only went to court frequently during his sojourn in Naples, 
for he was very honourably received there, but he had 
known Carlo, Duke of Calabria, in Florence before setting 
out.2 There can therefore be very little doubt as to where 
Giovanni got his introduction. 

Before his father left Naples, Giovanni, who was then 
about sixteen years of age, had had the courage to tell him 
that he could not pursue a business career. His father 
seems at last to have been convinced of this, and gave his 
consent for study in the Arts, but, practical man as he was, 
he believed in a fixed profession, and therefore set Giovanni 
in 1329 to study Canon Law, which might well bring him a 
career. So his father left him. 

Whatever his duties had been or were to be, neither they 
nor his studies with his friend the young merchant occupied 
all his time. He enjoyed life, entering with gusto into 
the gaiety of what was certainly the gayest city in Italy 
then and later.t He speaks often of the beauty of the 


1 Cf. FARAGLIA, Barbato dt Sulmonae gli uomini di lettere della Corte 
adi Roberto d Angid in Arch. St. Ital., ser. v., vol. iii. (1889) p. 343 ef seg. 

2 Cf. DE BLASIIS, of. c#t. p. 506, note 1. DAVIDSOHN, Forschungen 
zur Geschichte von Florenz (Berlin, 1901), ili. p. 182, note 911. DELLA 
TORRE, of. ctt. pp. 117-18. ‘ Boccaccius de Certaldo de Societate Bardorum 
‘de Florencia, consiliarius cambellanus, mercator, familiaris et fidelis 
* noster,’ wrote the king of him. Cf. DAVIDSOHN, of. cet. iii. p. 187, note 
942; v. IBID., L/ padre di Gio. Boccaccio in Arch. cit. vol. xxili. p. 144 e¢ seq. 

3 Cf. De Genealogits, xv. 10. ‘Quoniam visum est, aliquibus ostendenti- 
‘ bus inditiis, me aptiorem literarum studiis, iussit . . . ut pontificum sanc- 
* tiones, dives exinde futurus, auditurus intrarem.’ 

4 CRESCINI, op. ctt. p. 50, and note 2. 
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women?! amid that splendour of earth and sky and sea; and 
the beautiful names of two he courted and loved, being in 
love with love, have come down to us, to wit Pampinea, 
that white dove ‘ bianca columba,’ and Abrotonia, the ‘ nera 
merla’ of the Filocolo. Like Romeo, Boccaccio had his 


Rosaline. ‘These were not profound passions, of course, but - 


the sentimental or sensual ardours of youth that were 
nevertheless an introduction to love himself.2 They soon 
passed away, though not without a momentary chagrin, for 
if he betrayed the first, the second seems to have forsaken 
him. After that disillusion he tells us he retired into his 
room, and there, tired as he was, fell asleep half in tears. 
And again, as once before, a vision came to him. He 
seemed to be sitting, where indeed he was, all sorrowful, 
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when suddenly Abrotonia and Pampinea appeared to him. His visions 


For some time they watched him weeping, and then began 
to make fun of his tears. He prayed them to leave him 
alone since they were the first and only cause of his grief, 
but the two damsels redoubled their laughter, so that at 
last he turned to them and said: ‘O giovani schernitrici 
‘ de’ danni dati e di chi con sommo studio per addietro v’ ha 
‘ onorate, levatevi di qui, questa noia non si conviene a me 
‘ per premio de’ cantati versi in vostra laude, e delle avute 
‘ fatiche.” But they answered that it was for another lady 
he had really sung. Then he awoke. It was still night, 


1 *E come gli altri giovani le chiare bellezze delle donne di questa terra 
‘ andavano riguardando, ed io.’—Ameto, ed. cif. p. 225. In the F:locolo 
(ed. cz#. ii. p. 246) he tells us that this was especially true in the Spring. 

3 Della Torre finds these love-affairs to have befallen 1329. I have, as in 
almost all concerning the youth of Boccaccio, found myself in agreement 
with him. But cf. HAUVETTE, Une confession de Boccace ; Il Corbaccio 
in Bull, Jtal, (1901), 1. p. § ef seg. 
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INTRO- and, tearful as he was, he rose to light the lamp, and sat 
DUCTION thus thinking for a time. But weary at last he returned 


Canon Law 


to bed, and presently falling asleep he dreamed again. 
Once more the two girls stood before him, but with them 
was another, fairer far, all dressed in green. Her they pre- 
sented to him, saying that it was she who would be the 
real ‘tyrant of his heart.” Then he looked at her, and, 
behold, she was the same lady he had seen in the first vision 
when, weary with the long roads, he first drew near to 
Naples, the very lady indeed who bade him welcome and 
kissed him, and whom he kissed again. So the dream 
ended. 

What are we to think of these visions? Did they really 
happen, or are they merely an artistic method of stating 
certain facts—among the rest that Fiammetta was about to 
renew his life? But we have gone too far to turn back 
now; we have already relied so much on the allegories of the 
Ameto, the Filocolo, and the Fiammetta, that we dare not at 
this point question them too curiously. The visions are all 
probably true in substance if not in detail. We must 
accept them, though not necessarily the explanation Cres- 
cini offers us of them.’ 

All this probably happened at the end of 1329, and 
Fiammetta was still more than a year away. By this time, 
however, Boccaccio was already studying Canon Law. Who 
was his master? He does not himself tell us. All he says 
is in the De Genealogiis,*? and many reading that passage 


1 Cf. CRESCINI, of. ett. p. 105, note. 

3 Lib. xv. cap. x.: §.. . jussit genitor idem, ut pontificum sanctiones, dives 
* exinde futurus, auditurus intrarem et sub preceptore clarissimo fere tantum- 
‘ dem temporis in cassum etiam laboravi.’ 
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have at once thought of Cino da Pistoja, chiefly, perhaps, 
because it is so delightful to link together two famous men. 
But while it is true that Cino was Doctor of Law in Naples 
in 1330,! we know that Boccaccio studied Canon Law, and 
that Cino was a doctor of Civil Law and a very bitter 
enemy of the Canonisti.2 It seems indeed impossible to 
name his master.2 Whoever he may have been, the study 
of Canon Law which presently became so repugnant to him 
must have been at first, at any rate, much more delightful 


1 Cf. H. Cocuin, Boccaccio (Sansoni, Firenze, 1901),trad. di Vitaliani. 

2 DE Basis, Cino da Pistoia nella Universita di Napoli in Arch. St. 
per le prov. Nap., Ann. xi. (1886) p. 149. Again, the course seems to have 
been for six years under the same master, and although Cino was called to 
Naples in August 1330, he was in Perugia in 1332. 

8 BALDELLI, Vita, p. 6, note 1, thinks this master was Dionisio Roberti 
da Borgo Sansepolcro. He adds that this man was in Paris in 1329, and 
that Boccaccio there tn that year began work under him. In defence of 
this theory he cites a letter from Boccaccio himself to Niccold Acciaiuoli of 
28th Aug. 1341, in which he says: ‘Né nuova é questa speranza, ma 
‘ antica; perocché altra non mi rimase, poiché il reverendo mio padree 
‘ signore, maestro Dionisi, forse per lo migliore, da Dio mi fu tolto.’ (Cf. 
CORAZZINI, of. cit. p. 18.) We may dismiss Baldelli’s argument, for we have 
decided that Boccaccio was in Naples in 1329 when he began the study of 
Canon Law. But the conjecture itself gains a certain new strength from the 
fact that Roberti was a professor in Naples. (See RENIER, La Vita 
Nuova e La Fiammetta (Torino, 1879). Cf. GiGi, J sonetti Batant del 
Boccaccio in Giornale St. della Lett. Ital., xliii. (1904) pp. 299 e¢ seg. In 
1328, however, he proves to have been in Paris, and in fact he did not arrive 
in Naples till 1338. As I have said, the course lasted six years, and even 
though we concede that Boccaccio began his studies under Roberti in 1338, 
we know that three years later, in 1341, Roberti died. (DELLA TORRE, of. 
cit. p. 146.) Besides, in 1341 Boccaccio had returned to Florence. 
Roberti seems indeed to have been the protector rather than the master of 
Boccaccio, even as Acciaiuoli was, and it is for this reason that Boccaccio 
alludes to him in writing to Acciaiuoli in 1341 when Roberti was dead. The 
doctors in Naples in 1329 are named by DE BLASIIS, of. ci#. p. 149. Among 
them were Giovanni di Torre, Lorenzo di Ravello, Giovanni di Lando, 
Niccola Rufolo, Biagio Paccone, Gio. Grillo, Niccola Alunno. 
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than business. It probably gave him more liberty for read- 
ing and for pleasure. He had, of course, begun to study 
Latin again, and no doubt he read Ovid, whom he so 
especially loved— 


< Lo quale poetando 
Iscrisse tanti versi per amore 
Come acquistar si potesse mostrando.’ ! 


No doubt he read the Ars Amandi, ‘nel quale,’ he says in 
the Filocolo, ‘il sommo poeta mostra come i santi fuochi di 
‘ Venere si deano ne’ freddi cuori con sollecitudine accen- 
‘ dere, and knew it by heart. We may believe, too, that he 
read the Heroides, which he imitated in the letters of 
Florio to Biancofiore, and of Biancofiore to Florio, and the 
Metamorphoses which we find on every page of the Filocolo.* 
Della Torre thinks * that although Cino da Pistoja was not 
his master, he certainly met him during his stay in Naples 
between October 1330 and July 1331,‘ and it was possibly 
through him that Boccaccio first read Dante. At any rate, 
he read him, and shortly after he imitates and speaks of 
him.’ Another instructor of Boccaccio was Andalo di 


1 Amorosa Visione, Vv. 171-3. 

2 Cf. HortTis, Studi sulle Opere Latine di Gio. Boccaccio, etc. (Trieste, 
1879), p. 399. 

3 DELLA TORRE, of. cit. p. 151. But the strongest proof that Boccaccio 
and Cino were friends is furnished by Votri, Una Canzone dt Cino da 
Pistoia nel ‘ Filostrato’ del Boccaccio in Bull, St. Pistoiese (1899), vol. i. 
fasc. 3, p. 116 e¢ seg., who finds a song of Cino’s in the Filostrato. It 
seems possible, then, since they were in personal relations, that Cino intro- 
duced the works of Dante to Boccaccio. 

‘ DE BLASIIS, of. czt. p. 139 e¢ seq. 

5 Inthe Filocolo (ed. ctt.), ii. 377, begun according to our theory in 1331. 
I quote the following :—‘ Ne ti sia cura di volere essere dove i misurati 
* versi del Fiorentino Dante si cantino, il quale tu, siccome piccolo servi- 
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Negro,! but who was it that introduced to him the 
French romances? Perhaps it was one of the many 
friends he doubtless had among the rich Florentine mer- 
chants then in Naples.2 That he knew the romance of 
King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table we 
know,® but he knew even better the legends of the Romans 
and the Trojans which he told Fiammetta later, for it is 
now that she comes into his life never really to leave him 
again. 

It was in the middle of this gay life, full of poetry and 
the romance of other days not so very far distant after all, 
that he met her who was so much more beautiful than all 
the other ‘ninfe Partenopee, and who seemed to him 
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‘quella che in Cipri gia fu adorata.’ He saw her first on a His meeting 


Holy Saturday, on the Vigil of Easter, as he himself tells us, 
and as we think on 30th March 1331. He had gone to 
Mass, it seems, about ten o'clock in the morning, the 
fashionable hour of the day, rather to see the people than 
to attend the service, in the church of S. Lorenzo of the 
Franciscans. And there amid that great throng of all 


‘ dore, molto dei reverente seguire.” Cf. DOBELLI, // culto del Boccaccto 
per Dante in Giornale Dantesco (1897), v. p. 207 ef seg. See too the 
quotations from Dante, for they are really just that, in the /2/ostrato, part ii. 
strofa 80, et passim. 

1Cf. BerToLoTTO, // TZrattato dell Astrolabio di A. di N. in Attt 
della Soc. Ligure di St. Pat. (1892), vol. xxv. p. 58 ef seq. 

2 Cf. De Buasils, La dimora adi B. a Napoli in Arch. St. per le prov. 
Nap. (1892), xvii. p. 494 ef seq. 

3 Cf. Amorosa Vistone, cap. xxix. 

4 Cf. Filocolo (ed. cit.) i. p. §. In the church he tells us of those 
* sacerdoti successori di colui che prima la corda cinse umilmente esaltando 
‘la povertade quella seguendo.’ The scene is immortally described in the 
Ameto (ed. cit.), p. 228. In the Fzammetia, cap. L, it is described from 
Fiammetta’s point of view. 
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INTRO- sorts and conditions of men he first caught sight of the 
DUCTION woman who was so profoundly to influence his life and 
Her beauty shape his work. Fiammetta was tall and slanciata, dressed 

in a ‘bruna vesta”’ and wearing a veil that fell from the 
head crowned with a garland of flowers.2_ Her eyes and 
her mouth were at first, as always, the two beauties he found 


best in her. 


‘Due begli occhi lucean, si che fiammetta 
Parea ciascun d’amore luminosa. 
E la sua bocca bella e piccioletta 
Vermiglia rosa e fresca somigliava.’ * 


Immediately his heart seemed to stand still: 


‘Non so quel che ’] cor mio si percosse 
Mirando lei, se non che !’alma mia 
Pavida dentro tutta si ricosse. . . .”4 


He seems to have asked one of his companions who she was, 
but he knew not. 


‘Io stetti molto a lei mirar sospeso 

Per guardar s’ io I’ udissi nominare, 

O ch’ io ’1 vedessi scritto breve o steso 

Li nol vid’ io ne ’1 seppi immaginare.’ © 
When she saw that he continued to stare at her, she 
screened herself with her veil.6 But he changed his 
position and found a place by a column whence he could 
see her very well—‘ dirittissimamente opposto, . . . oppo- 
‘giato ad una colonna marmorea’—and there, while the 


1 Ameto (ed. ctt.), p. 228. 

2 Cf. Fiammetta (Op. Min., Milano, 1879), p. 23. 

3 Amorosa Vistone, cap. xv. 4 Jbid. 

5 In the following verses he tells us that she was of the family of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, and that she bore the name of the mother of Christ. 

6 Fiammetta (ed. cit.), p. 24. 
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priest sang the Office, ‘con canto pieno di dolce melodia! INTRO- 
he drank in her blonde beauty which the dark clothes made ? coe 
more splendid—the golden hair and the milk-white skin, 
the shining eyes and the mouth like a rose in a field of 
lilies.2, Once she looked at him, and ‘gli occhi, con debita 
‘gravita elevati, in tra la moltitudine de’ circonstanti 
‘ giovani, con acuto ragguardamento distese.> So he stayed 
where he was till the service was over, ‘senza mutare luogo.’ 
Then he joined his companions, waiting with them at the 
door to see the girls pass out. And it was then, in the 
midst of other ladies, that he saw her for the second time, 
watching her pass out of S. Lorenzo on her way home. 
When she was gone he went back to his room with his 
friends, who remained a short time with him. These, as 
soon as might be, he sent away, excusing himself, and 
remained alone with his thoughts. The morrow was Easter 
Day, and again he went to S. Lorenzo to see her only. And 
she was there indeed, ‘di molto oro lucente, adornata di 
‘gemme di finissimo verde vestita, bella per arte e per 
‘natura.’ Then remembering all things, he said to himself: 
‘Questa donna é colei, che nella mia puerizia, e non ha 
‘gran tempo ancora, m’apparve ne’ sonni miei; questa é His love 
‘quella, che con lieto aspetto graziosa mi promise l’entrata 
‘di questa citta; questa é quella che dee signoreggiare la 
‘mia mente e che per donna mi fu promessa ne’ sonni.’5 
From this moment began for him ‘ the new life.’ ® 

1 Filocolo (ed. cit.), i. p. 5. 2 Ameto (ed. cit.), pp. 165-66. 

3 Fiammetta (ed. cit.), p. 24. “ Ameto (ed. cit.), p. 228. 5 Tbid. 

6 I have followed Della Torre in placing the meeting of Boccaccio and 


Fiammetta so early as 30th March 1331. The dates usually given are either 
27th March 1334 or 11th April 1338 (cf. D’ANCONA E Bacci, Manuale 
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Who was this lady ‘promised to him in his dreams,’ 
whose love was indeed the great prize of his youth? We 
know really very little about her, though he speaks of her 
so often, but in three well-known places in the Filocolo, the 
Ameto, and the Amorosa Visione, he tells us of her origin. 
It is in the Ameto that he gives us the fullest account of 


della Lett. Ital. (Firenze, 1904), vol. i. p. 579). The whole question turns on 
when Boccaccio thought Spring began, ‘il dolce tempo nel quale i prati i 
‘ campi e gli alberi partoriscono,’ for in the F%/ocolo (ed. cét.), i. pp. 4-5, he 
tells us that he fell in love with Fiammetta on that Holy Saturday which 
fell in the sixteenth ‘grado,’ after the sun was entered into Aries. I give 
the whole passage, as the argument depends upon it :— 

‘Avvene che un giorno, la cui prima ora Saturno avea signoreggiata, 
‘ essendo gia Febo co’ suoi cavalli al sedecimo grado del celestiale Montone 
‘ pervenuto, e nel quale il glorioso partimento del figliuolo di Giove dagli 
* spogliati regni di Plutone si celebrava, io della presente opera componitore 
‘ mi trovai in un grazioso e bel tempio in Partenope nominato da colui che per 
‘ deificarsi sostenne che fosse fatto di lui sacrificio sopra la grata, e quivi con 
* canto pieno di dolce melodia ascoltava I’ uficio che in tale giorno si canta, 
‘ celebrato da’ sacerdoti successori di colui che prima la corda cinse umil- 
‘ mente esaltando la povertade quella seguendo. Ove io dimorando, e gia 
* essendo secundo che il mio intelletto estimava la quarta ora del giorno 
‘sopra lorientale orizzonte passata, apparve agli occhi miei le mirabile 
* bellezze della prescritta giovane. . . .’ 

This seems excellent evidence; the point is, however, on what day did 
Boccaccio think the sun entered Aries; in other words, on what day did 
Boccaccio think that Spring began? As we know, Chaucer, Boccaccio’s 
contemporary, thought it began on the 12th March (cf. ‘The Astrolabe,’ Part 
ii, i, in the Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Clarendon Press, 1901, 
p. 401); but Chaucer’s treatise was written in 1391, more than fifty years 
after the Filocolo. All sorts of opinions have been expressed by scholars as 
to the date that was in Boccaccio’s mind as that which marked the entry of 
the sun into Aries. BALDELLI (of. czt.) thinks it was the 21st March; 
WITTE (in Das Dekameron von G. B. aus dem Italienischen tibersetzt, 
Leipzig, 1859, vol. i. p. 22, note 2) and KOERTING (of. cit. p. 104) say 
the 25th; CASETTI (Nuova Antologia, 1875, xxviii. p. 562) says the 14th ; 
and LANDAU (of. cit.) the 11th. The whole question is more or less compli- 
cated by the fact that the Julian Calendar, reformed by Gregory X1II., was 
not in agreement with the true year. We shall find ourselves in agreement 
with many good scholars if we say that Boccaccio thought Spring began on 
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her! In that comedy he tells us that at the court of King INTRO- 
Robert there was a gentleman of the wealthy and powerful DUCTION 
house of Aquino who held in Naples ‘il pit alto luogo Fiammetta’s 
‘appresso al solio di Colui, che... in quella regge ‘eset 
‘incoronato.’ This noble had married, we learn, a young 

Provencal, ‘per bellezza da lodare molto, who with her 

husband lived in the royal palace. Of this pair were born 

‘some daughters whom Fiammetta called sisters,* and a 

son who was assassinated. Fiammetta’s own birth is, we 
understand, surrounded by a kind of mystery, ‘ voluttuoso 


the 25th March, and calculating thus we shall find that he first met 
Fiammetta on 11th April 1336, when he was twenty-five years old (cf. 
CRESCINI in Kritischer Jahresbericht, etc. (1898), 383; HAUVETTE, Une 
Confession de Boccaccio: Il Corbaccio in Bulletin Italien (1901), i. p. 7. 
This, however, is only conjecture. If we ask ourselves, then, on what day 
Spring really did begin, we shall find ourselves in agreement with Casetti, 
who names the 14th March. Why should Boccaccio have been ignorant of 
this? If, then, we take the 14th as the date and add the sixteen ‘gradi’ 
to it, we arrive at the 30th; and we find that Holy Saturday fell on the 
30th March in 1331 and in 1336. We prefer the earlier date as more likely, 
for reasons already stated concerning the arrival of Boccaccio in Naples. 
Witte’s and Koerting’s theory, based on the 25th March as the beginning 

of Spring, certainly receives some support from Boccaccio’s comment on 
Dante, /nferno, i. 38-40: 

‘E’ 1 sol montava in su con quelle stelle 

Ch’ eran con lui quando I’ amor divino 

Mosse da prima quelle cose belle. . . .’ 


Boccaccio, after speaking of ‘Ariete, nel principio del quale affermano 
‘ alcuni Nostro Signore aver creato e posto il corpo del sole,’ adds: ‘ E percid 
‘ volendo |’ autore dimostrare per questa descrizione il principio della 
‘ Primavera dice che il Sole saliva su dallo emisferio inferiore a] superiore, 
* con quelle stelle le quali erano con lui quando il divino amore lui e I’ altre 
© cose belle cred . . ; volendo per questo darne ad intendere che quando 
‘ da prima pose la mano alla presente opera essere circa al] principio della 
‘ Primavera; e cosi fu siccome appresso apparira, egli nella presente 
* fantasia entrd a di 25 di Marzo.’ 

1 Ameto (ed. cit.), pp. 221-23. 2 Filocolo (ed. cét.), p. 4. 

3 Fiammetta (ed. ctt.), pp. 114-17. ‘ Jbid. p. 101. 
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INTRO- e lascivo,’ corresponding, as we shall see, to her own tempera- 
DUCTION ment.! Boccaccio suggests that her birth is connected with 


Mystery 
surrounding 


her birth 


the great festa which celebrated the coronation of King 
Robert, that took place in Avignon in September 1310. 
This festa, which opened in February 1313, is minutely 
described by him. Its chief feature seems to have been a 
banquet of the greatest magnificence, to which all the court 
as well as many of the leading subjects of the kingdom 
were bidden. Amid all this splendour Boccaccio describes 
the king’s gaze passing over a host of beautiful women, to 
rest, always with new delight, on the beauty of the young 
wife of D’ Aquino, who, since her husband belonged to the 
court, was naturally present. Well, to make a long story 
short, a little later the king seduced this lady; but as it 
seems on or about the same night she slept also with her 
husband, when nine months later a daughter was born 
to her, both the king and her husband believed them- 
selves to be the father. It is like a story out of the 
Decameron. 

This daughter, the Fiammetta of his dreams, was born 
in the Spring ?—the Spring then of 1314°—and was named 
Maria.‘ Before very long she lost her mother, who, 
however, before she died, told her as well as she could, 
considering her tender age, the mystery of her birth. Not 
long after, her father—or rather her mother’s husband— 


1 Cf. DELLA ToRRE, of. cit. p. 182. 

2 “Nel tempo nel quale la rivestita terra pil che tutto l’altro anno si 
* mostra bella.’—Fiammetta (ed. ctt.), p. 21. 

3 Cf. BALDELLI, of. cit, p. 362, and CasettTi, J! Boccaccio a Napoli, ctt. 
p- 573. So that Boccaccio’s age did not differ much from Fiammetta’s. 

4 Filocolo (ed. cit.), vol. i. p. 4. In the Fiammetta (ed. cit.), p. 21, we 
learn that she was ‘ in altissime delizie . . . nutrita.’ 
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died also, leaving the piccioletta ‘a vestali vergini a lui di INTRO- 
‘ sangue congiunte . . . acciocché quelle di costumi e d’arte DUCTION 
‘ inviolata servando mi, ornassero la giovinezza mia’ ;! which 
is Boccaccio’s way of saying that she was placed in the care Her child- 
of nuns, the nuns, as Casetti? supposes, of the Order of nood 
St. Benedict, to whom belonged the very ancient Church of 
S. Arcangelo a Baiano.2 There she grew up, and, like 
very many others of an eager and sensuous temperament, . 
totally unfitted for the life of a religious, she desired too to 
be a nun, and this desire, we learn, became definite in her 
after an ecstatic vision in which S. Scholastica appeared to 
her* and invited her to take the vow. But happily this 
was not to be. Her golden hair was not to fall under the 
shears of the Church, but to be a poet’s crown. She was 
too beautiful for the cloister, and indeed already the fame 
of her beauty had gone beyond the convent walls, which 
were in fact by no means very secure or unassailable. In 
those days, people ‘in the world,’ men as well as women, 
were received even by the ‘enclosed’ in the parlour of the 
convent, where it was customary to hold receptions. So, 
we learn, there presently began a struggle in Fiammetta’s 
heart—it was not of very long duration—between her 
resolution to take the veil and her feminine vanity. Little 
by little she began to adorn herself,® she received offers of 
1 Ameto (ed. cit.), pp. 223. 2 CASETTI, op. ctt. p. 575. 
3 See Catalago di tutti gli edifisi sacri della citta di Napolé in Arch. St. per 
le prov. Nap., viii. p. 32. 
* Ameto (ed. cit.), p. 223. 
5 ¢Con sollecitudini ed arti.” And again there came to her very soon 
‘ dalla natura ammaestrata, sentendo quali disii alli giovani possono porgere 


‘le vaghe donne conobbi che la mia bellezza pil’ miei coetanei giovanetti ed 
‘altri nobili accese di fuoco amoroso.’—Fiammetta (ed. c#t.), p. 21. 
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INTRO- marriage which by no means shocked her, she became 
DUCTION reconciled to the life of the world for which she was so 


perfectly fitted by nature. Among the suitors, and 
apparently they were many, was ‘uno dei pit nobili 
‘giovani . . . di fortuna grazioso, de’ beni Giunonichi 
‘ copioso, e chiaro di sangue.’! To him, as to the rest, she 
replied with a refusal, to which she was doubtless encouraged 
by the nuns, who could not easily suffer so well-born and 
powerful a pupil to escape them. The young man, how- 
ever—we do not know his name—was not easily discouraged, 


Her marriage and, renewing his suit, was accepted. So she was married 


Her attain- 
ments 


perhaps when she was about fifteen years old, in 1829.2 Her 
beauty* was famous, and she seems scarcely to have been 
married when she gave herself up to all the voluptuousness 
of her nature, more or less mute in the convent. That 
she could read we know, for she read not only Giovanni's 
letters, but Ovid,‘ probably a translation of the Ars 
Amandi, and the French Romances.5 She was greatly run 
after by the youth of the Neapolitan court, who swore no 
Jesta was complete without her. Her husband’s house, too, 
was in such a position that not only the citizens, but 
strangers, who must on arrival or departure pass it by, 
might spy her at her window or on her balcony. Her 
excuse is this universal admiration, and the eagerness of 


1 Ameto (ed. cit.), p. 223. 

2 Cf. DELLA TorRE, of. ctt. p. 188. As to these early marriages, cf. 
Decameron, x. 10. Griselda was but twelve years old, and Juliet, as we 
remember, was ‘not fourteen.’ Fiammetta when Boccaccio first met her 
was seventeen years old, ‘dix-sept et étrangement belle,’ and had already 
had time for more than one act of infidelity. 

3 Fiammetta (ed. ctt.), p. 92. 4 Jbid. pp. 52-4. 

5 Jbid. p. 130. 6 Filocolo (ed. ctt.), i. pp. 260-61. 
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her temperament, which allowed her to pass with ease from 
one lover to another. And then she also found that stolen 
waters are sweet, and bread eaten in secret is pleasant.} 
She excuses herself for having betrayed the husband who 
loved her so much, and can say: ‘Le cose liberamente 
‘ possedute sogliono essere reputate vili, quantunque elle 
‘ sieno molto care; e quelle che con malagevolezza s’ hanno, 
‘ ancora che vilissime sieno, sono carissime riputate.’? But, 
like all vain and sensual natures, she was cruel, and 
encouraged her suitors to squander their substance on her, 
giving them nothing in return, and leading each to suppose 
that he was the only one she loved, and that she was about 
to make him happy. ‘Ed io,’ she says to Boccaccio in the 
character of Alleiram ; ‘Ed io, di tutti ho riso, prendendo 
* pero quelli a mia sodisfazione, i quali la mia maestra vista 
‘ ha creduto che siano piu atti a’ miei piaceri. Ne prima ho 
‘ il fuoco spento, ch’ io ho il vaso dell’ acqua appresso rotto e 
‘ gittato i pezzi via.” These words, so curiously plastic, not 
only show us the cruelty of Maria’s nature, but cast a 
strange light on the general condition of society in what 
was then, as later, the most corrupt city in Italy. Such, 
then, was the blonde Fiammetta whom Boccaccio loved. 
1 * L’acqua furtiva, assai pit: dolce cosa 
che il vin con abbondanza avuto ; 

Cosi d’amor la gioia, ch’ é nascosa, 

Trapassa assai del sempre mai tenuto 

Marito in braccio. . . .’ 

Filostrato, parte ii. strofe 73-4. 
2 Fiammetta (ed. cit.), p. 102. She thought poorly of marriage, consoling 

herself when her lover marries by saying: ‘Tutti coloro che moglie prendono 
* e che I’ hanno, l’amino siccome fanno dell’ altre donne: la soperchia copia, 


* che le mogli fanno di sé a’ loro mariti, @ cagion di tostano rincrescimento, 
* quando esse pur nel principio sommamente piacessero.’—J/éid. pp. 69-70. 
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INTRO- — But how could he, a mere merchant’s son, ever hope to 
DUCTION yeach the arms of this disdainful, indifferent lady? By means 
of poetry? Itseemsso. But before replying fully to this 
question it will be necessary to establish the chronological 
limits and divisions of this love-affair, and this is the 
most difficult question in all the difficult history of the youth 

of Boccaccio. 

We may find, as it happens, two dates to begin with in 
the Amorosa Visione. 'They have not escaped Crescini,! 
who, founding himself on them, has concluded, though not 
too certainly, that between the day of innamoramento and 
that of possesso completo 159 days passed. He arrives at 
this tentative conclusion in the following manner. In 
chapter xliv. of the Amorosa Visione Boccaccio tells us 
that, when he became enamoured of Fiammetta, at first he 
marvelled greatly, as though something incredible had be- 
fallen him. Then he began to make fun of himself, 
‘farsi beffa,’ for having thought of a lady so far above 
him. But at last, when 

* Quattro via sei volte il sole 
Con l’orizzonte il ciel congiunto aveva, . . .’ 
it appeared that his courting pleased his lady, and he 
seemed to understand from her that there was no distance, 
however great between lover and beloved, that love could 
not annihilate. But, said she, one ought to serve her only, 
and not to run after other ladies. 

Crescini interprets this to mean that twenty-four days 
after Boccaccio first saw Fiammetta, she gave him reason 
to hope. And he arrives at this conclusion because he 

1 CRESCINI, of. cz#. pp. 127 and 130, note 2. 
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considers that the sun is in conjunction with the horizon INTRO- 
only once a day, whereas it might seem to be so twice a DUCTION 
day, at sunrise as at sunset. The other 135 days of 
Crescini’s chronology come from the following verses of 
chapter xlvi. of the Amorosa Visione, in which Boccaccio 
tells us that he was able to possess Maria after 

‘ Cinque fiate tre via nove giorni 

Sotto la dolce signoria di questa 

Trovato m’era in diversi soggiorni.’ 
Thus, says Crescini, we have 24 days from the first meeting 
to the acceptance of his court, and 135 days thenceforward 
till the possession, that is 159 days.! 

Della Torre,? however, will have none of this reckoning, Times and 
and seems to have proved that it is indeed inexact. 'To Seasons 
begin with, according to the Ptolemaic system, the sun 
moved round the earth and touched it therefore at its 
rising and setting, so that the twenty-four days become 
twelve. This, however, is but a small matter, merely reduc- 
ing the 159 days to 147. Crescini’s chief error, according 
to Della Torre, is that he has added the first period of 
twelve (or twenty-four) days to the second of 185—making 
them immediately consecutive. Let us examine this matter 
somewhat closely. 

In the Ameto Boccaccio tells us that the happy night 
which came at the end of the 135 days, the night in which 
he possessed Fiammetta, fell ‘temperante Apollo i veleni 
freddi di Scorpione. Now at what time precisely is the 
sun in the sign of the Scorpion? Andalo® tells us that 


1 CRESCINI, of. ctt., loc. ctt. 2 DELLA TORRE, of. cit. p. 192 ef Seq. 
3 In his Zabula ad situandos et concordandos menses cum signis in dorso 
astrolabii in Atti della soc. Ligure di Stor. Pat. (1892), vol. xxv. p. 59. 
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INTRO- at the end of the 20th October the sun is three and a 
DUCTION half gradi in Scorpio, and that by the 15th November it is 
already entering Sagittarius. ‘The sun then entered Scorpio 
on the 17th October and left it on the 14th November.! 
Somewhere between these two dates the loves of Giovanni 

and Fiammetta were consummated. 

Boccaccio tells us, if we interpret him aright, that twelve 
days after his innamoramento his lady showed him that she 
was pleased by his love. He then passes on to describe the 
long and faithful service he gave her: 


‘ Lungamente seguendo sua pietate 
Ora in avversi ed ora in graziosi 
Casi reggendo la mia voluntate,’? 


and soon. Then he says, 


‘Traendomi piu la e con sommesso 
Parlar le chiesi, che al mio dolore 
Fine ponesse, qual dovea ad esso, 
Ognor servando quel debito onore 
Che si conviene a suoi costumi adorni, 
Di gentilezza pieni e di valore,’® 


and at last adds the lines already quoted, 


‘Cinque fiate tre via nove giorni 
Sotto la dolce signoria di questa 
Trovato m’ era in diversi soggiorni’ ; 


1 CRESCINI thinks (of. cz¢.) that Boccaccio first saw Fiammetta on rith 
April 1338. Supposing, then, the date most favourable to him, to wit, 
that Boccaccio possessed Fiammetta in the night of 17-18 October: 135 
days before that was 3rd June, and twenty-four before that was roth 
May (twelve days before was 22nd May), not 11th April. Suppose we 
take our own date, 30th March, we are in worse case still. It seems then 
certain that between these two periods of 12 and 135 days there was an 
interval. To decide on its length is the difficulty. 

2 Amorosa Visione, cap. xlv. 3 Jbid. cap. xlvi. 
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when 


‘nella braccia la Donna pietosa 
Istupefatto mi parea tenere.’ 


Taken thus we may divide the story of his love for Fiam- 
metta into three periods. The first of these ends twelve 
days after the first meeting, and is the period of uncertainty. 
The second period is that in which he is accepted as courtier, 
as it were, on his trial. The third begins when his lady, 
moved by long service and repeated proofs of his devotions, 
returned his love; it is the period of ‘dolce signoria’ and 
lasts one hundred and thirty-five days, at the end of which 
she gives herself to him.! 


INTRO- 
DUCTION 


Of these periods we know only the length, then, of the The periods 
first and the last. The first began on the 30th March and °% Bis ove 


lasted till the 12th April 1331, when the second began, to 
last how long? Well, at least two months, it seems, perhaps 
three. In that case all three periods belong to the same 
year. If this be not so, the second period was of longer 
duration than three months, perhaps much longer. He 
himself tells us that it was ‘non senza molto affanno lunga 
stagione.> Now it seems reasonable to suppose that even so 
eager a lover as Boccaccio cannot call three months ‘lunga 
stagione, though he were dying for her and each minute 
was an eternity. He can scarcely have hoped to seduce a 
woman of his own class in less time. Common-sense, then, is 
on our side when, reminding ourselves that Maria d’Aquino 
was of the noblest family, married too to a husband who 
loved her, and generally courted by all the golden youth of 
1 Cf. Frlocolo (ed. cit.), ii, pp. 261-2. 


2 Cf. page xiii, note 1. 3 Filocolo (ed. cit.), li. p. 248. 
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INTRO- Naples, while Giovanni was the son of a merchant, we insist 
DUCTION that he cannot mean a paltry three months when he speaks 


The parting 


of a long time.’ But if the second period lasted more than 
three months, and so does not belong to the year 1331, to 
what year or years does it belong? | 

Della Torre seems to have found a clue in the following 
sonnet, whose authenticity, though doubted by Crescini,” he 
insists upon. 


“Se to potessi creder che in cingu’ anni 
Ch'egli é che vostro fui, tanto caluto 
Di me vi fosse, che aver saputo 
Ii nome mio voleste, de’ miei danni 
Per ristorato avermi, de’ miei affanni 
Potrei forse sperare ancora aiuto, 
Ne mi parrebbe il tempo aver perduto 
A condolermi de’ miei stessi inganni; .. . 3 


which we may explain as ‘O my lady, I shall be the happiest 
‘ of mortals if in the five years that I shall pay you court, I 
‘should break through your indifference. . . .. Five years 
brings us from 30th March 1331 to 1336. 

Now let us see whither the other facts we have will lead 


us. 
In 1339 Boccaccio and Fiammetta had parted,* Boccaccio 
having been ‘ betrayed” by her, as he tells us in Sonnets iv. 


1 Besides, all the romances are against it. How long did Lancelot serve 
for Guinevere? and he was the best knight that there was in the whole 
world. 

2 CRESCINI, of. c#t. p. 185. 

2 Sonnet Ixxxvi. in edition Moutier (Opere Volgari di G. B.), vol. xvi. 
(Firenze, 1834). 

4 On 3rd April 1339 Boccaccio writes to Carlo Duca di Durazzo that he 
cannot finish the poem he had asked for because his heart is killed by a love 
betrayed. Here is the letter, or part of it: ‘Ut vestra novit serenitas et 
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and xxxiii.,1 during the bathing season at Baia—the bathing INTRO- 
season then of 1838—whither she had forbidden him to DUCTION 
accompany her. But we know from Sonnets x\lvii. and xlviii. 

that the end of the second period and the beginning of the 

third took place during the bathing season, and that there 

was also a season in which he accompanied her to Baia as 

her acknowledged lover. There must, then, have been three 

seasons before April 1339, and these three years lead us again 

to the year 1336. So we believe that the first period ‘of 
uncertainty’ in his love began on 30th March and ended on 

12th April 1331 ; that the second period ‘ of service’ began 

on 12th April 1331 and ended between 3rd June and 3rd 

July 1336, when the third period began, ending three years 

later. This third period is divided, as we have seen, into 

three parts, and comprises three bathing seasons. The first 

of these falls between 3rd June—2nd July 1336 and the 

17th October—15th November, ie. 185 days; an act of 

audacity on Giovanni’s part, as we shall see, giving him 


‘ pelignensis Ovidii reverenda testatur auctoritas : 
‘‘Carmina proveniunt animo deducta sereno.” 
Sed sevientis raynusie causa, ac atrocitatis cupidinis importune : 
‘* Nubila sunt subitis tempora nostra malis,”’ 
‘ prout parvus et exoticus sermo, calliopeo moderamine constitutus, vestre 
‘ magnificentie declarabit inferius; verum tamen non ad plenum; quia 
‘ si plene anxietates meas vellem ostendere, nec sufficeret calamus et multi- 
‘tudo fastidiret animum intuentis ; qui etiam, me vivum respiciens, ulterius 
‘ miraretur, quam si eee ericonis, cristibie, vel medee inspiceret actiones. 
‘ Propter quod si tante dominationis mandata, ad plenum inclyte Princeps 
‘non pertraho, in excusationem animi amxiantis fata miserrima se osten- 
‘dant...’ Cf. CORAZZINI, op. cit. pp. 439-40. 
1 Sonnet xxxiii.— 
‘E che io vadia la mi é interdetto 
Da lei, che pud di me quel che le piace.’ 
2 Cf. DELLA TORRE, of. cit. p. 207. 
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INTRO- possession of Fiammetta. The second is a period in which 
DUCTION their love had become calmer: it fills the season of 1837 in 
which he was her cavaliere servente. ‘The third falls in 1338 
when, probably on account of the suspicions aroused by 
their intimacy, Fiammetta forbade him to accompany her to 

Baia, where in his absence she ‘ betrayed ° him. 

Having thus presented a chronology of Boccaccio’s love- 
story, we turn to consider more particularly his life during 
these three periods. 

Of the first, the period of uncertainty which lasted but 
twelve days, we know almost nothing, save that he was 
used to remind himself very often of his unworthiness, and 
to tell himself that he was only the son of a merchant, 
while she, it was said, was the daughter of a king, and at any 
rate belonged to one of the richest and most powerful 
families in the Kingdom. ‘That she was married does not 
seem to have distressed him or appeared as an obstacle at 
all, for the court was corrupt ;! but he seems to have been 
disturbed by the knowledge that she was surrounded by a 
hundred adorers richer, nobler, and with better opportun- 
ities than himself. And so he came to the conclusion that 
there was nothing to be done but to make fun of himself 
for having entertained a thought of her. It was apparently 
in these states of mind that he passed the days from Holy 
Saturday to 12th April 1331, when he found suddenly to 
his surprise that she was content he should love her if he 
would. 

What happened is described in the forty-fourth chapter 
of the Amorosa Visione. The twelve days were passed, he 
2 And such was the fashion. 
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tells us in this allegory, when he heard a voice likea terrible INTRO- 
thunder cry to him: DUCTION 


‘Otu... che nel chiaro giorno 

Del dolce lume della luce mia, 

Che a te vago si raggia d’ intorno, 

Non ischernir con gabbo mia balia 

Ne dubitar pero per mia grandezza, 

La quale umil, quando vorrai, ti fia. 

Onora con amor la mia bellezza, 

Ne d’alcun’ altra piu non ti curare, 

Se tu non vo’ provar mia rigidezza.’ 
How can we interpret this? It seems that there was 
evidently an occasion in which Fiammetta gave him to 
understand that she was not averse from his love. What 
was this occasion? Della Torre,! certainly the most subtle Della Torre's 
and curious of his interpreters, thinks he has found it—that oe 
he can identify it with that in which Fiammetta bade him 
write the Filocolo. 

In the prologue to that romance Boccaccio tells us that 
after leaving the Temple of S. Lorenzo with full heart, and 
having sighed many days, he found himself thrown by 
chance, he does not remember how, with some companions 
‘in un santo tempio dal Principe de’ celestiali uccelli 
‘nominato’: that is to say, as Casetti interprets it, in the 
convent of S. Arcangelo a Baiano, where Fiammetta was. 
I have said that it was quite usual for nuns to receive 
visitors, both men and women, from the outside; the 
Fiammetta® itself confirms it if need be. The convents 
were in some sort fashionable resorts where one went to 
spend an hour in talk. On some such occasion Boccaccio 
went to S. Arcangelo with a friend, and speaking with 


1 DELLA TORRE, of. cit. p. 213. 2 Fiammetta (ed. ctt.), pp. 63-64. 
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INTRO- Fiammetta, probably told her stories from the French 


DUCTION 


romances ‘del valoroso giovane Florio figluolo di Felice 
* grandissimo Re di Spagna,’ or of Lancelot and Guinevere, 
‘con amorose parole, stuffed with piteous words. When he 
had finished, she, altogether charmed, turned to the young 
poet and bade him write such a romance as that—for her. 
‘Un piccolo libretto, volgarmente parlando, nel quale il 
‘ nascimento, l’innamoramento, e gli accidenti delli detti 
‘due infino alla lor fine interamente si contenga.’ Well, 
what could he do but obey gladly? ‘Io,’ he says, ‘sentendo 
“la dolcezza delle parole procedenti dalla graziosa bocca 
‘eé pensando che mai, cioé infino a questo giorno, di niuna 
‘ cosa era stato dalla nobil donna pregato, il suo prego in 
‘luogo di comandamento mi reputai, prendendo per quello 
‘ migliore speranza nel futuro de’ miei disii, and answered 
that he would do his best to please her. She thanked him, 
and Boccaccio, ‘costretto pi da ragione che da volonta,’ 
went home and began at once to compose his romance.! 
So ends the first period of his love-story, and the second, the 
period of courtship, begins. 


1 In the Amorosa Vistone we learn that she told him no longer to make 
fun of himself, and to think no more of the social difference between them. 
In the Fi/ocolo he tells us that he first began to hope after this interview. 
No doubt she wished to play with him as with the rest. Certainly he was 
not easy in his mind. ‘Quelle parole pit paura d’inganno che speranza di 
* futuro frutto mi porsero,’ he tells us in the F%/ocolo (ed. cit.), ii. p. 248. Then 
come the words I for one find so suspicious concerning his birth. In order, he 
says, to bring her nearer to him, he thinks of their birth which, different in 
social position as it is, was not unlike in its romance. His mother was 
noble, he tells her, and he feels this nobility in his heart. ‘Ma la nobilita 
‘ del mio cuore tratta non dal pastor padre, ma dalla reale madre mi porse 
‘ ardire e dissi: Seguirolla e proverO se vera sara nell’ effetto come nel 
* parlar si mostra volonterosa.’ 
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The first result of this interview and of the hope and 
fear it gave him—for whatever may have been the case 
with Fiammetta now and later, Giovanni was genuinely in 
love—was that he wandered away ‘dall’ usato cammino’ 
from the highway that had brought him so far and 
abandoned ‘le imprese cose, things already begun.! And 
if we ask ourselves what was this highway, we may answer, 
his way of life; and the things already begun—his study 
of the Canon Law. About this time, then, he began to go 
to court, to enter eagerly into the joy of Neapolitan life in 
search of Fiammetta; at the same time his studies suffered— 
he neglected them to the dismay, as we shall see, not only of 
his father, but of his friends. 


INTRO- 
DUCTION 


It is impossible here to enter into a description of life King 
at the court of King Robert of Naples. The very soul of Robert's 


it, however, was the three ladies, Agnes de Perigord, wife 
of Jean D’Anjou, brother of King Robert; Marie de Valois, 
wife of Charles, Duke of Calabria, son of the king; and 
Catherine de Courteney, who at twelve years of age had 
married Philip of Taranto, another of the king’s brothers.? 
The luxury in the city was by far the greatest to be found 
in Italy. The merchants of Florence, Lucca, Venice, and 
Genoa furnished to the court ‘scarlatti di Gant,’ ‘ sciamiti, 
‘ panni ricamati ad uso orientale, ‘ oggetti d’oro ed argento,’ 
and ‘gemmas et lapides pretiosas ad camere regie usum.’ 
Boccaccio himself describes Naples: ‘Citta, oltre a tutte 
‘Valtre italiche, di lietissime feste abbondevole, non sola- 


1 Filocolo (ed. cét.), ii. 86. 
2 See on this subject De BLasiis, Le Case de’ Principi Angions in Arch. St. 
per le prov. Nap., ann. xil. pp. 311-12. 
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‘mente rallegra i suoi cittadini o con le nozze o con li 
‘ bagni o con li marini liti, ma, copiosa di molti giuochi, 
‘ sovente or con uno, or con un altro letifica la sua gente: 
‘ ma tra l’altre cose, nelle quali essa appare splendidissima, é 
‘nel sovente armeggiare’;! and says of the Spring there: 
‘I giovani, quando sopra i correnti cavalli con le fiere armi 
‘ giostravano, e quando circondati da’ sonanti sonagli 
‘ armeggiavano, quandocon ammaestrata mano lieti mostra- 
‘ vano come gli arditi cavalli con ispumante freno si debbano 
‘reggere. Le giovani donne di queste cose vaghe, inghir- 
‘landate di nuove frondi, lieti sguardi porgevano ai loro 
‘amanti, ora dall’ alte finestre ed ora dalle basse porte; 
‘e quale con nuovo dono, e quale con sembiante, e quale 
‘con parole confortava il suo del suo amore.’? If he thus 
spent his time in play and love there can have been little 
enough left, when the Filocolo was laid aside, for study. 
We find his father complaining of his slackness. Old 
Boccaccio had already been grievously disappointed when 
Giovanni abandoned trade, and now that he threw up or 
was not eager to pursue his law studies he was both 
distressed and angry; nor were Giovanni’s friends more 
content. All the Florentines at Naples, he tells us, seemed 
to speak with his father’s voice. It was well to be in love, 
they told him, even better to write poetry, but to ruin one- 
self for love, Mona mia! what madness! And then poetry 
never made any one rich. So spoke and thought the 

1 Fiammetta (ed ctt.), p. 84. 2 Ibid. pp. 119-20. 

> Cf. De Genealogtis, xiv. 4 and xv. 10. Giovanni’s reply will be found 
in the Fslocolo (ed. crt.), ii. pp. 84-6: ‘Chi mosse Vergilio? Chi Ovidio? Chi 


‘ gli altri poeti a lasciare di loro eterna fama ne’ santi versi, li quali mai ai 
‘ nostri orecchi pervenuti non sarieno se costui non fosse ?’ and so forth. 
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practical Tuscan soul, and the English have but echoed INTRO- 
it for centuries. However, Giovanni only immersed himself DUCTION 
more in Ovid, and doubtless the throb of hexameter and 
pentameter silenced the prose of the merchants. Later, 

about 1334, he began to read Petrarch ;! their personal He reads 
friendship, however, did not begin till much later, in 1350.2 Petrarch 
His reading then, like his love, inspired him to write verses, 

and as he tells us, when the days of uncertainty were over, 
‘Comincid a desiderare sotto la nuova signoria di sapere 

‘ quanto I’ ornate parole avessero forza di muovere i cuori 
‘umani.’® And these ornate parole were all in honour of 

his love. How he praises her! 


‘ Ed io presumo in versi diseguali 
Di disegnarle in canto senza suono ? 
Vedete se son folli i pensier miei ! ’ 4 


Presumptuous or no, he tells us very eloquently and 
sweetly that her teeth were candid Eastern pearls; her lips 
living rubies clear and red, her cheeks roses mixed with 
lilies ; her hair all gold like an aureole about her happy face : 


‘E l’altre parti tutte si confanno 
Alle predette in proporzione eguale 
Di costei ch’ i ver angioli assomiglia.’ ® 


1 So it seems we ought to understand his letter to Franceschino da 
Brossano, where he says: ‘ Et ego quadraginta annis, vel amplius suus (that 
is of Petrarch) fui’ (CORAZZINI, of. ctf. p. 382). 

2 *Sono quarant anni,’ he writes in 1374, ‘e piu che io amo ed onoro il 
Petrarca’; cf. DOBELLI and MANICARDI and MASSERA: Jntroduzione al testo 
critico del *‘ Canzontere’ del Boccaccio (Castel Fiorentino, 1901), pp. 62-4. 

3 Filocolo (ed. cét.), ii. p. 248. 4 Rime (Moutier), xviii. 

5 [bid, iii. 
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And then her eyes, it is always them he praises best : 
‘ L’angelico leggiadro e dolce riso 
Nel qual quando scintillan quelle stelle 
Che la luce del ciel fanno minore 
Par s’apra ’) cielo e rida il mundo tutto.’! 
But he speaks of her beauty in a thousand verses in a 
thousand places, in many disguises. 

This burning and eager love was, however, hindered 
in one thing—he had the greatest difficulty in seeing 
Fiammetta : 

‘Qualor mi mena Amor dov ’io vi veggia 
Ch’ assai di rado avvien, si cara sete. . . .’? 
For at this time certainly Fiammetta does not seem to have 
considered his love of any importance to her, so that she 
gave him very few opportunities of seeing her; and then in 
everything he had to be careful not to rouse her husband’s 
suspicions.2 Sometimes, too, she went far away into the 
country to some property of her family, whither he could 
not follow, and always every year to Baia for the season ; so 
that we find him writing : 
‘. . . colla bellezza sua mi spoglia 
Ogn’ anno nella piu lieta stagione 
Di quella donna ch’ é sol mio desire ; 
A se la chiama, ed io, contra mia voglia 
Rimango senza il cuore, in gran quistione, 
Qual men dorriemi il vivere o ’] morire.’ 4 

He managed to see her, however, sometimes in church, 
or at her window or in the gardens, and once he 
followed her to Baia, but only to see her ‘a long way off.’ 


1 Rime (Moutier), Ixxxix. 2 bid. xxxiii. 
3 Fiammetta (ed. cét.), p. 28. 4 Rime (Moutier), xxxiv. 
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Yet, as he reminds himself, he always had her a vision in INTRO- 
his heart : DUCTION 


‘Onde contra mia voglia, s’ io non voglio 
Lei riguardando, perder di vederla, 
In altra parte mi convien voltare. 
Oh grieve caso! ond’ io forte mi doglio; 
Colei qui cerco di poter vederla 
Sempre non posso poi lei riguardare.’ ! 

Then there were moments of wild hope; till the in- 
difference of Fiammetta put them out, and he would 
resolve to break the ‘love chains’; but it was useless). He 
humiliated himself, and at last came to despair. It was in 
some such moment, during her absence, we may think, that 
he wrote the Filostrato,? and at length finally abandoned 
those studies which in some sort his love had killed. 

In this feverish state of mind, of soul, sometimes hope- 
ful, sometimes in despair, Boccaccio passed the next five 
years of his life, from the spring of 1331 to the spring of 
1336. It was during this time, in 1335 it seems, that 
with his father’s unwilling permission® he discontinued the He discards 
law studies he had begun in 1329, but had for long tbe aw 
neglected, and gave himself up to literature, ‘without a 
master,’ but not without a counsellor,—his old companion 


1 Rime (Moutier), xxv. 

2 Cf. CRESCINI, of. c#t. pp. 186-208 ; DELLA TORRE, of. ctt. p. 245. 

3 See DELLA TORRE, of. c#t. pp. 259 and 260. Cf. also De Genealogiis, lib. 
xv. cap. x. (HECKER, Boccaccio-Funde (Braunschweig, 1902), p. 289). ‘ Atta- 
‘men jam fere maturus etate et mei juris factus, nemine impellente, nemine 
* docente, imo obsistente patre et studium tale damnante, quod modicum novi 
* poetice, sua sponte sumpsit ingenium eamque summa aviditate secutus sum, 
‘et, precipua cum delectatione, auctorum eiusdem libros vidi legique, et, uti 
‘ potui, intelligere conatus sum.’ So he seems to have won over his father 
by telling him he was of an age to decide for himself. 
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in the study of astronomy, Calmeta. Other friends too 
were able to assist him, among them Giovanni Barrili, 
the juris-consul, a man of fine culture, later Seneschal of 
King Robert for the county of Provence,' and Paolo da 
Perugia, King Robert’s learned librarian, elected to that 
office in 1332. Him Boccaccio held in the highest venera- 
tion, and no doubt Paolo was very useful to him.? We 
know nothing of his first literary studies, but we may be 
sure he continued to read Ovid and now read or re-read 
Virgil—these if only for the study of versification. As for 
prose, it is possible that he now read the Metamorphoses 
of Apuleius, which he certainly knew and admired. How- 
ever that may be, his work at this time cannot have been 
very severe or serious, for his mind was full of uneasiness 
about Fiammetta, and this excitement no doubt increased 
in the early summer of 1336 when she grew ‘kinder, and 
deigned even to encourage him; he met her ‘con humil 
‘ voce e con atti piacenti.’® 

What was the real cause of this ‘kindness, it seems 
impossible we should ever know. Perhaps at the moment 
Fiammetta lacked a lover, though that is hard measure 
for her. Some cause there must have been, for a woman 
does not surely let a lover sigh for five years unheard and 


1 See ZENATTI, Dante e Firenze (Firenze, 1903), p. 251, note 1, and the 
works there cited. FARAGLIA, Barbato dt Sulmona e gli uomini di lettere 
della corte dt Robertod Angid in Arch. St. It., ser. v., vol. iil. p. 343. IDEM: 
I due amici del Petrarca, Giovanni Barrili e Barbato dt Sulmona in 1 miet 
studt storict delle cose abruzzest (Rocca Carabba, 1893), and DELLA TORRE, 
op. cit. p. 261 et seg. 

2 Cf. ZENATTI, of. cet. p. 275, note I. 

3 See MANICARDI-MASSERA, of. cet. p. 71, note 1, and DELLA TORRE, 
op. cet. p. 262. 
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then for no reason at all suddenly requite him. Certainly INTRO- 
Giovanni had made many beautiful verses for her, but en 
when did that touch a woman’s heart? Yet, be the cause 

what it may, in the summer of 1336 she would suddenly 

grow pale when he passed her by, and then as suddenly 

turn her ‘starry eyes’ on him languidly, voluptuously. 


‘ Amor, se questa donna non s infinge 
La mia speranza al suo termine viene. .. .’ 


All this seems to have come to pass at Baia, perhaps, 
as Boccaccio seems himself to suggest, one day in the woods 
of Monte Miseno whither they were gone with a gay 
company holding festa there in the golden spring weather.! 
And there were other days: long delicious noons in the 
woods, still evenings by the seashore, where, though not 
alone, he might talk freely to her, by chance or strategy, or 
In a low voice, whisper his latest verses beating with her 
heart. Giovanni, we may be sure, was no mean strategist ; 
he was capable of playing his part in the game of hide-and- 
seek with the world.*?, He seems eagerly to have sought the 


1 Boccaccio praises especially Monte Miseno in Sonnet xlviii. :— 
‘ Ben lo so io, che in te ogni mia noia 
Lasciai, e femmi d’allegrezza pieno 
Colui ch’ é sire e re d’ ogni mia gloria’ ; 
and even more especially in xlvii., where he speaks of it: 
* Nella qual si benigno Amor trovai 
Che refrigerio diede a’ miei ardori 
E ad ogni mia noia pose freno.’ 
But see also ANTONA TRAVERSI, Della realtd del? amore di Boccaccio in 
Propugnatore (1883-4), vols. xvi. and xvii., and in Rivista Europea (1882-3), 
vols, xxix. and xxxi. 
As to his strategy, hear him in the Fiammetta: ‘Quante volte gid in 
‘ mia presenza e de’ miei pit cari, caldo di festae di cibi e di amore, fignendo 
‘ Fiammetta e Panfilo essere stati greci, narrd egli come io di lui, ed esso 
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friendship of her husband and of her relations, and Fiam- 
metta herself tells us in the romance that bears her name 
that filled ‘non solamente dello amoroso ardore, ma ancora 
‘ di cautela perfetta, il vidi pieno; il che sommamente 
‘ mi fu a grado. Esso con intera considerazione, vago di 
‘ servare il mio onore, e adempiere, quando i luoghi e li 
‘ tempi il concedessero, li suoi desii, credo non senza gravis- 
‘ sima pena, usando molte arti, s'ingegno d’avere la familia- 
‘ rita di qualunque mi era parente, ed ultimamente del mio 
‘ marito: la quale non solamente ebbe, ma ancora con 
‘ tanta grazia la possedette, che a niuno niuna cosa era a 
‘ grado, se non tanto quanto con lui la comunicava. . . .”2 
Well, the one hundred and thirty-five days had begun. 
There were difficulties still to be overcome, however, before 
he won that for which, as he says, he had always begged. 
Fiammetta, like a very woman, denied it him over and 
over again, though very willingly she would have given 
it to him. Expert as he had become in a woman’s heart 
—in this woman’s heart at least—Giovanni guessed all 
this and knew besides that she could not give him what 
he desired unless he took it with a show at least of violence. 
Such, even to-day, are Italian manners.2 He awaited the 


‘ di me, primamente stati eravamo presi, con quanti accidenti poi n’erano 
* seguitati, alli luoghied alle persone pertinenti alla novella dando convenevoli 
‘nomi! Certo io ne risi pil volte, e non meno della sua sagacita che 
‘della semplicita delli ascoltanti; e talvolta fu che io temetti, che troppo 
‘caldo non trasportasse la lingua disavvedutamente dove essa andare non 
‘ doveva ; ma egli, pit savio che io non pensava, astutissimamente si guar- 
‘ dava dal falso latino. . . .’. Maria was doubtless a good scholar, already 
very proficient. 

' Fiammettia (ed. ctt.), p. 37 ef seg. 3 cf. CRESCINI, of. cet. pp. 151-2. 

2 On this point see an incident related by LINA DuFF GorDON in her 
charming Home Life in Italy (Methuen, 1908), p. 157. 
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opportunity. It seems to have come during the absence 
of the husband in Capua.'! Screwing his courage to the 
sticking-point, he resolved to go to her chamber, and to this 
end persuaded or bribed her maid to help him.? It was 
in the early days of November probably, days so pensive 
in that beautiful southern country, that it befell even as 
he had planned. Led by the maid into Fiammetta’s 
chamber, he hid himself behind the curtains of the great 
marital bed. Presently she came in with the maid, who 
undressed her and put her to bed, and left her half-laugh- 
ing, half in tears, Again he waited, and when at last, 
desperate with anxiety and hope, he dared to look out of 
his hiding, she was sleeping as quietly as a child. For 
a time he looked at her, then trembling and scarce daring 
to breathe the while, he crept into the great bed beside 
her, in verity as though he were her newly wedded hus- 
band. Then softly he kissed her, sleeping still, and draw- 
ing aside the curtain that hid the light,® discovered to 
his amorous eyes ‘il delicato petto, e con desiderosa mano 
* toccava le ritonde mammelle, bacciandola molte volte,’ 
and already held her in his arms when she awakened. She 
opened her mouth to cry for help, he closed it with kisses ; 
she strove to get out of bed, but he held her firm, bidding 
her have no fear. She was defeated, of course, but that 


1 See Ameto (ed. cit.), p. 224 e¢ seg. 3 cf. CRESCINI, of. cit. pp. 80-82, 
and DELLA TORRE, op. cit. p. 270. 

2 For all these particulars and the following see Filocolo (ed. cét.), ii. 
pp. 168-69, 174, 178-79. Without doubt these passages are biographical. 
See CRESCINI, of. cé#t. p. 82, and DELLA TORRE, p. 270 éf seq. 

3 Fiammetta was afraid of the dark since her childhood ; she always had 
alight in herroom. Cf. Fiammetia (ed. ctt.), p. 55- 
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her yielding might not seem too easy she reproached him ! 
in a trembling voice—trembling with fear and pleasure— 
for the violence with which he had stolen what she had 
always denied him; adding that all was quite useless as 
she did not wish it. 

Then Giovanni, putting all to the proof, took a dagger 
from his belt, and retiring to a corner of the bed, in a 
low and distressed voice said—we find the words in the 
Ameto—‘Io non venni qui, O giovane, come rubatore della 
‘ castita del tuo letto, ma come focoso amatore ad alcuno 
‘refrigerio donare a’ miei ardori; alli quali se tu nol dai, 
‘niuna altra cosa fia, se non un dirmi, che io m’ uccida; 
‘e certo 1o uscird di qui o contento o morto, non che io 
‘con forza cerchi i miei piaceri o aspetti che alcuno le sue 
‘mani contro di me incrudelisca; ma se tu dura sarai a’ 
‘ miei disii, io col mio ferro, usando crudele uficio, mi passerd 
‘il petto.’ 

To kill himself—there. O no, Giovanni! Certainly she 
did not want that. What then? Well, not a dead man 
in her room, at any rate, for all the world to talk about.? 
Yes, she was paid in her own coin. She was conquered ; 
her silence gave consent. ‘O no, Giovanni!” 


1 “Col tuo ardito ingegno, me presa nella tacita notte secura dormendo 
‘. . . prima nelle braccia mi avesti e quasi la mia pudicizia violata, che io 
‘ fossi dal sonno interamente sviluppata. E che doveva io fare, questo 
‘ veggendo? doveva io gridare, e col mio grido a me infamia perpetua, ed a 
‘te, il quale io pit che me medesima amava, morte cercare ??—Fiammetta 
(ed. ctt.), p. 67. Not so argued ‘ Lucresse of Rome toun.’ 

3 It was a cowardly threat from our point of view, but probably not an 
idle one. Men go to bed in Sicily and die of love inthe night. And then, 
too, this violence was part of the etiquette, and in some sort is so still, in 
Southern Italy, at any rate. 
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‘Donna mia,’ he whispered, ‘cosi ci venni come fu piacer 
‘ deg? Iddii.! Non @ bene, mentre ciascuno di noi si me- 
‘ raviglia, narrare il modo, ma rallegrati che sano e salvo 
‘e pit lieto ch’ io fossi mai dimoro.’? 

‘Thou lovest me so?’ she answered. ‘ And when then, 
‘and how, and why ... and why?’ So he told her all 
over again from the beginning, and she, yielding little by 
little, seemed doubtful even yet. Then he asked again, 
‘Che fard, o Donna? Passera il freddo ferro il solecito 
‘ petto o lieto sara dal tuo riscaldato?’ At this renewed 
menace the poor lady, without more ado, reached for the 
iron and flung it away. Then he, putting his arms about 
her and kissing her furiously, whispered, ‘ Giovane, gli Iddii 
‘ ardire e la bellezza di te hanno l’animo mio piagato, e cosi, 
‘ come ne’ sonni ti fu gia detto, sard sempre tua: che tu sii mio, 
‘il pregarti non credo bisogni, ma se bisogna, ora per tutte 
‘ le volte ne sii pregato.’ And they were in each other’s arms. 

That night was but the first of a long series, as we may 
suppose. ‘QO quanto,’ says Boccaccio in the Fiammetia, 
‘quanto gli era la mia camera cara, e come lieta essa lui 
‘ vedeva volontieri! Io il conobbi ad essa pit reverente, 
‘che ad alcuno tempio. Oimé! quanti piacevoli baci! 
‘ quanti amorosi abbracciamenti! quante notti ragionando 
‘ graziose piu che il chiaro giorno senza sonno passate! 
* quanti altri diletti cari ad ogni amante in quella avemmo 
‘ nei lieti tempi.’5 

So autumn passed into winter and the long nights grew 
short, and all the world was at the spring; and for them 

1 In the Ametéo (ed. cit.), p. 225, he says it was Hecate who brought him in 

2 Filocolo (ed. cit.), ii. p. 180. 3 Fiammetta (ed. ctt.), Pp. 39 
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INTRO- too it was the golden age—so long ago. Well, do we not 
DUCTION know how they spent their time? It was ever Giovanni's 


The 
beginning 
of jealousy 


way to kiss and tell. Has he not spoken of the festas and 
the jousts, and the rare encounters that in Naples greeted 
Primavera?! We see him with Fiammetta at the Courts of 
Love, in the deep shade of the gardens, in the joyful fields, 
on the seashore at Baia,® and at the Bagno beside the Lake 
of Avernus,‘ while we may catch a glimpse of them too at a 
wedding feast.5 So passed what proved to be the one 
happy year of their love, and perhaps the happiest of 
Giovanni's life. 

That year so full of wild joy soon passed away. With 
the dawn of 1338 his troubles began: at first jealousy. 
He found it waiting to torture him on returning from a 
journey we know not whither,® in which he had encountered 
dangers by flood and field; a winter journey then, doubt- 
less. He came home to find Fiammetta disdainful, cold, even 
indifferent. All the annoyance of the road came back to 
him threefold :7 


‘,. . . non ch’alcun tormento 
Mi desser tornand ‘io, ma fur gioconde, 
Tanta dolce speranza mi recava 
Spronato dal desio di rivederti, 
Qual ver me ti lasciai, Donna, pietosa. 


1 Cf. Fiammetta (ed. cét.), pp. 84-88. 

2 Filocolo (ed. ctt.), ii. p. 27 ef seg.; cf. also DELLA Torre, St. della 
Accademia Platonica di Firenze (Firenze, 1902), p. 164 e¢ seg.; and P10 
Rajna, L’Efpisodto delle Questioni d@amore nel ‘ Filocolo’ in Raccolta dt studs 
criticé per A. a Ancona (Firenze, 1901). 3 Sonnet xxxii. (ed. ctt.). 

* Cf. HorTIs, Accenni alle Scienze natural: nelle opere di G. B. (Trieste, 
1877), p. 49 ef seg.; and PEerRcopo, J bagné di Poszuoli in Arch. St. per le 
prov. Nap., xi. pp. 668, 703-4. 

5 Fiammetta, pp. 77-80. 6 Cf. CRESCINI, of. ctt. p. 182, note I. 

7 Cf. DELLA TORRE, of. ctt. p. 289. 
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Or, oltre, a quel che io, lasso ! stimava, 
Trovo mi sdegni, e non so per quai merti ; 
Per che piange nel cor | ’alma dogliosa. 

E maledico i monti, l’alpe e ’] mare, 

Che mai mi ci lasciaron ritornare.’ } 


Whose fault was it? Perhaps there is not much need to 
ask. Fiammetta was incapable of any stability in love, and 
Giovanni could never help looking at ‘altre donne.? As 
we have seen, Fiammetta was surrounded by admirers who 
were not, be sure, more scrupulous than Boccaccio. So that 
his suspicions were aroused, and he must have found it 
difficult to obey her when she forbade him to follow her to 
Baia in 1838. Perhaps he had compromised her, and for 
that cause alone she had ceased to care for him—it would 
perhaps be after her nature; but however it may have been, 
it was no marvel that he was jealous, angry, and afraid.® 


INTRO- 
DUCTION 


And his fears prophesied truly—he was betrayed. He Fiammetta’s 
did not know it when she first returned to Naples after the ‘e#Tton 


summer was gone. She took care of that,‘ but she gave 
him excuses instead of kisses, which only roused his angry 
jealousy the more. ‘II geloso,’ she told him, ‘ha l’animo 
‘pieno d infinite sollecitudini, alle quali né speranza né 

1 Sonnet (ed. cst.) lix. 

2 Madrigal ii. (Moutier) and Sonnet xxiv. (Moutier), where he excuses 
himself. As for Fiammetta, we know her, and Boccaccio says, in the /iam- 
metta, ‘Quanti e quali giovani d’avere l’amore [di lei] tentassero, e i diversi 
‘ modi, e l’inghirlandate porte dagli loro amori, le notturne risse e le diurne 
‘ prodezze per quelli operate.’ In the F%/oco/o he describes how in a vision 
Florio is shown how strenuously he ought to defend his love from her admirers. 

3 See Sonnet lxix., in which he says (but see the whole sonnet) : 

‘ Ed io lo so, e di quinci ho temenza, 
Non con la donna mia si fatti sienvi, 
Che '1 petto I’ aprano ed entrinsi in quello.’ 

4 Filocolo (ed. cit.), ii. pp. 70-71 ; CRESCINI, of. ct. pp. 76-77; DELLA 
TORRE, of. cit. pp. 294-95. 
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‘altro diletto puo porgere conforto o alleviare la sua pena. 
‘ Egli vuole e s’ ingegna di porre legge a’ piedi e alle mani, 
‘e aogni altro atto della sua donna, . . .” and so on and so 
forth. These hypocritical and eloquent commonplaces did 
not soothe him, but rather increased his anxiety. We 
must remember that though Giovanni would gad after other 
beauties, he loved Fiammetta then and always. It is not 
surprising then that his jealousy became a wild anger. 
‘ Nel cuore mi s’accese un ira si ferocissima, che quasi con 
‘lei non mi fece allora crucciare, ma pur mi ritenni. Little 
by little suspicion grew to certainty; he guessed he was 
betrayed, he knew it, he suspected the very man, his sup- 
planter, his friend ; and he sees him, as it were in a dream, 
on the ‘ montagne vicine a Pompeano, like a great mastiff 
who devours the hen pheasant at a mouthful.?, What could 
he do, what could he say : 


‘ Perir possa il tuo nome, Baia, e il loco ; 
Boschi selvaggi le tue piagge sieno, 
E le tue fonti diventin veleno, 
Ne vi si bagni alcun molto ne poco: 
In pianto si converta ogni tuo gioco, 
E suspetto diventi il tuo bel seno 
A’ naviganti ; il nuvolo e ’] sereno 
In te riversin fumo solfo e fuoco ; 
Che hai corrotto la piu casta mente 
Che fosse in donna colla tua licenza, 
Se il ver mi disser gli occhi non é guari. 
La onde io sempre vivero dolente, 
Come ingannato da folle credenza ; 
Or foss’ io stato cieco non ha guari!’ ? 


1 Filocolo (ed. ctt.), ii. p. 71. 2 (bid. ii. pp. 25-26. 

3 Sonnet iv. ; cf. also Sonnet lv. ‘Che dolore intollerabile sostengo,’ he 
writes in the Fr/ocolo. See also Madrigal iii., and DELLA TORRE, of. c#t. 
Pp: 297-99. 
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After rage, humiliation. He tells himself that in spite of INTRO- 


all he will love her always, more and more, yes, more than 


DUCTION 


his own life or his honour. He will persist, he will not be 
easily beaten, he will regain her. And yet it is all quite 
useless, as he knows.! Was it not in this hour that he 
wrote the following beautiful lines : 


‘ Le lagrime e i sospiri e ’] non sperare, 

A quella fine m’ han si sbigottito 

Ch’ io me ne vo per via com’ uom smarrito : 
Non so che dire e molto men che fare. 

E quando avvien che talor ragionare 

Oda di me, che n’ho talvolta udito, 

Del pallido colore, e del partito 

Vigore, e del dolor che di fuor pare, 

Una pieta di me stesso mi vene 

Si grande, ch’ io desio di dir, piangendo 
Che sia cagion di tanto mio martiro: 

Ma poi, temendo non aggiugner pene 

Alle mie noie, tanto mi difendo, 

Ch’ io passo in compagnia d’alcun sospiro.’ ? 


But fate was not content, as he himself says,’ with this 
single blow. ‘Till now he had wanted for nothing; he had 
had a home of his own, and had been able to go to court 
when, and as, he would, and to enter fully into the life of 
the gay city. Now suddenly poverty stared him in the face. 


1 Cf. Filocolo (ed. cst.), ii. p. 262. ‘Come di altri molti,’ he says, ‘avea 
‘ fatto, cosi di lui [himself] feci gittandolo dal mio seno. Questa cosa fatta, 
‘ la costui letizia si rivolse in pianto. E, brevemente, egli in poco tempo di 
‘tanta pieta il suo viso dipinse, che egli in compassione di sé moveva i pit 
Egli mi si mostrava, e con preghi e con lagrime, tanto umile 
‘ quanto pit: poteva, la mia grazia ricercando. . . .’ 

2 Sonnet 1xxxvii. 

3 Filocolo (ed. cit.), ii. 26. 
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INTRO- His father, from whom all that was stable and good in his 
DUCTION life hitherto had proceeded, was ruined.! But even in his 


Boccaccio’s 
poverty 


fall he remembered his son, and though Giovanni was now 
twenty-five years of age, he maintained him, at considerable 
inconvenience doubtless, from 1st November 1338 to 
Ist November 1339, by buying for him the produce of a 
podere near Capua, ‘i beni della chiesa di S. Lorenzo dell’ 
‘ Arcivescovato di Capua,’ which cost him twenty-six 
florins? Della Torre thinks that the wretched youth was 
compelled to visit the place (possibly this was his fateful 
journey) and to deal with a fattore di campagna and the 
wily contadint of whom Alberti has so much to tell us a 
century later. With them he would have to take account 
of the grain, the grapes, the olives, the swine, and so forth, 
while trying to write romances and to save his love from 
utter disaster. 

As though the ills he suffered were not enough, it was 
at this time he lost a friend and protector from whom he 
expected very much. Niccolo Acciaiuoli, whom he had 
known since 1331, left Naples on 10th October 1338, and 
two years later Boccaccio writes to him on his return from 
the Morea: ‘ Nicola, se a’ miseri alcuna fede si dee, io vi 
‘ giuro per la dolente anima mia, che non altrimenti alla 
‘cartaginese Didone la partita del troiano Enea fu grave 
‘che fosse a me la vostra: e non senza cagione, avvegnaché 
‘occulta vi fosse: né similmente con tanto desiderio la 

1 He says, perhaps hardly, in the A meto (ed. cit.), pp. 187-88, that his father’s 
ruin was the penalty exacted by heaven for the desertion of his mother and 
the marriage with the Florentine lady. 


® The church is situated, according to Della Torre, in the village of S. 
Maria Maggiore. See DELLA TORRE, of. cit. pp. 309-13. 
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‘tornata d’Ulisse fu da Penelope aspettata, quanto la INTRO- 
‘ vostra da me.”! DUCTION 
And then all his companions forsook him owing to his Deserted by 
change of fortune; one by one they fell away. He who had his friends 
consorted with nobles and loved a king’s daughter was left 
alone. Not in his old dwelling but outside the city now, 
‘sub Monte Falerno apud busta Maronis,’ as he dates his 
letters: close then to the tomb of Virgil. Was it now, at 
the lowest ebb of his fortunes, in all this tempest of ill, that 
he turned to the verse of the Mantuan who has healed so 
many wounds that the Church may not touch; and so, 
dreaming beside his sepulchre at Posilippo, remembering the 
wasted life, the irrecoverable years, made that vow which 
posterity has so well remembered, sworn as it was on Virgil’s 
grave, to give himself to letters, to follow his art for ever ? 
Henceforth his life belongs to literature. ‘ Every cloud,’ He vows 
says the proverb, ‘has a silver lining,’ and the miseries of his life to 
youth, though not the least bitter, differ in this at least peers 
from those of old age, that one has time to profit by them. 
So it was with Giovanni. The tempest which had destroyed 
so much that he valued most highly was in some sort his 
salvation. To love is good, they had told him, to write 
verses even better; but to ruin oneself for love ! what 
madness! Yet it was just that he had done, and like many 
others who have practised his art, he found in ruin the 
highway of the world. 
Driven by poverty outside the city, deprived alike of its 
pleasures and the excitement and distractions of his love, he 
had nothing left but his art, and for the first time in his 
1 CORAZZINI, of. cst. p. 17. 
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INTRO- life he seems to have set himself to study and to practise it 
DUCTION vith all his might. Deserted by his companions, he 


A letter to 
Petrarch 


reminded himself that he was a poet and that solitude was 
his friend. He seems to have read much, studying in the 
shadow of Virgil’s tomb the works of that poet! and the 
writings of the ever-delightful Apuleius, while in the letter 
to Calmeta we find—and this is most interesting in regard 
to his own work—that he was already reading the Thebais 
of Statius.* Helpers, too, of a sort he had, among them 
Dionigi Roberti da Borgo Sansepolcro,? who, as Della Torre 
thinks, made him write to Petrarch, a thing Boccaccio no 
doubt had long wished, but hesitated, todo. The first extant 
communication between them, however, dates from 1349. 

In the midst of this resurrection of energy in which, as 
we learn, he had already grown calm enough to see 
Fiammetta afar off without flinching and even with a sort 
of pleasure, his father, widowed by the death of Margherita, 
‘full of years, deprived by death of his children,’ summoned 
him home. When did Boccaccio obey this summons? 


1 That Boccaccio considered Virgil in some sort a magician is certain; 
cf. HorTIs, Studi, etc., pp. 394, 396-98. 

4 Not being able to understand it, he asks for an example with glosses. 
Cf. CORAZZINI, op. cit. p. 465. 

3 Cf. the letter to Niccold Acciaiuoli, dated from Florence, August 23, 
1341, where he speaks of ‘il reverendo mio padre e signore maestro Dionigi,’ 
CORAZZINI, op. c##. p. 18. Possibly Dionigi made him read Seneca; cf. DELLA 
TORRE, Of. czt. pp. 323-24. 

* Boccaccino had lost almost everything, including the dote of his wife. 
Giovanni declares this was the justice of heaven upon him for the desertion of his 
(Giovanni’s) mother. He never forgave his father for this. Yet, like a good 
son, he obeyed the summons, and says later that ‘we ought to learn to bear 
‘ the yoke of our fathers and should honour with the greatest reverence their 
‘ trembling old age.’ Boccaccio was not quite deprived of children; beside 
Giovanni, Jacopo the son of Margherita was living. 
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That he was in Naples in 1340 is proved by the letter INTRO- 


‘Sacre famis et angelice viro,’ dated ‘sub Monte Falerno 
‘apud busta Maronis Virgilii, Julii Kal mu., i.e. 28th June, 
and as the contents show of the year 1340.! He was still there 
in October, for on 1st November the renewal of the contract 


DUCTION 


of the podere of S. Lorenzo fell due, but by 11th January His return 
1341 we know him to have been in Florence? He left * Florence 


Naples, then, between Ist November 1340 and 11th January 
1341, and as the journey took eleven days or so he must 
have set out in the end of the year. By so doing, as it 
happened, he just missed seeing Petrarch, who, invited to his 
court by King Robert, left Avignon on 16th February 1341 
in the company of Azzo da Correggio, to reach Naples in 
March. 

So Giovanni came back into the delicate and strong 
Florentine country, along the bad roads, through the short 
days, the whole world lost in wind and rain, neither glad 
nor sorry, but thoughtful, and, yes, homesick after all for 
that ghost in his heart. 


I have written at some length and in some detail of the 
early years of Boccaccio, and of the circumstances attending 
his love for Fiammetta, because they decided the rest of 
his life, and are in many ways by far the most important in 
his whole career. It will be necessary to deal with the 
years which follow much more briefly, and to regard them 


1 DELLA TORRE, of. cit. p. 339. 

2 Jbid. p. 343. See document there given, which equally proves that on 
11th January 1341 Boccaccio was already in Florence. 

3 Fiammetta (ed. ctt.), p. 40, where he says Panfilo (himself) left Naples 
‘ essendo il tempo per piove e per freddo noioso.’ 
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more strictly from the point of view of the work they pro- 
duced. And to begin with, let us consider the work already 
begun before he left Naples, or at any rate finished during 
the years 1341-44, which were spent in and around 
Florence. 

That his life was far from happy on his return from 
Naples we know not only from the bitter and cruel verses 
he has left us in which he speaks of his home : 


* Dove la cruda ed orribile vista 

D’un vecchio freddo ruvido ad avaro 

Ogn’ ora con affano pit m’attrista, . . .’ 
but also from the letters he sent to Niccold Acciaiuoli, in 
which he says: ‘I can write nothing here where I am, in 
‘ Florence, for if I should, I must write not in ink, but in 
‘tears. My only hope is in you—you alone can change my 
‘unhappy fate.” That he was very poor we may be certain, 
and though he was not compelled to work at business, the 
abomination of his youth, no doubt he had to listen to the 
regrets and perhaps to the reproaches of an old man whom 
misfortune had soured. His father, however, seems to have 
left him quite free to work as he wished, satisfying himself 
with his mere presence and company. And then the worst 
was soon over, for, by what means we know not, by Decem- 
ber 1342 he was able to buy a house in the parish of 
S. Ambrogio, and to live in his own way.! 

This period, then, materially so unfortunate, is neverthe- 

less the most fruitful of his existence. It is in the five 
years which follow his return from Naples that, though 


1 Possibly on the occasion of his father’s second marriage, which we may 
suppose to have been made for purely financial reasons. Margherita, as 
we have seen, died about 1339. 
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we have no notice or date or hint of their order, either INTRO- 
from himself or any of his contemporaries, we may be sure DUeriION 
he finished the Filocolo, the Filostrato, and the Teseide, and His own — 
wrote the Ameto, the Amorosa Visione, the Fiammetta, and aval Ag a 
the Ninfale Fiesolano; and somewhat in that sequence. 
At the same time he perfected himself in the Latin tongue, 
and read the Classics, of which he shows he had a mar- 
vellously close knowledge. His state of soul is visible in 
his work. A single thought seems to fill his mind; he 
had loved a princess, and had been loved in return; she 
had forsaken him, but she remained, in spite of everything, 
the lode-star of his life. He writes really of nothing else 
but this. Full of her he sets himself to glorify love, and 
to tell over and over again his own story.! 

In the Filocolo, the Filostrato, and the Teseide, begun 
certainly in Naples, in the shadow of Virgil’s tomb—Virgil 
the magician, no less than Virgil the poet—his models are 
classic and medieval, full of mythology and chivalry—a His models 
strange and often beautiful confusion of incompatible 
things. It was the story of Florio and Biancofiore, popular 
enough in Naples, that had charmed Fiammetta at first 
hearing in the convent parlour at S. Arcangelo a Baiano, 
and it is round this tale that the Filocolo is written? As 
he tells us on the first page, this was the first book he made 
to please her, and it was therefore probably begun in the 
summer of 1331. It was still unfinished, however, when he Filocolo 
returned to Florence, and probably remained so for some 

1 He does this some ten times in all. 


2 I write Fi/ocolo rather than Filocopo. See A. GaSPARY, Félocolo oder 
Filocopo? in Zeitschrift fir Rom. Phil., iii. p. 395. 
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INTRO- years. The story is complicated, and the relation somewhat 
DUCTION jong drawn out. It is concerned with the love of Florio, 
son of King Felice, for Biancofiore, daughter of an illustrious 
Roman, Lelio, whom Felice has slain on the way to S. James 
of Compostella. The two children, born on the same day, 
love one another; and when Felice hears of it he sends 
Florio away to finish his studies, and after the parting, 
charmingly told, profiting by the absence of his son, contrives 
that Biancofiore is suspected of a crime and condemned ; 
he then sells her as a slave to some sailors. Florio, return- 
ing, is told she is dead; he tries to kill himself on her 
pretended tomb, but his mother prevents him and tells him 
the truth. Then he sets out in search of Biancofiore, and 
after a thousand adventures finds her at Alexandria, where 
she is guarded jealously in a tower. The two lovers, how- 
ever, manage to meet, and Florio is rewarded for his labours. 
The owner of Biancofiore, however, learns all this, and, 
furious, condemns both her and her lover to be burned ; but 
when they are at the stake Venus and Mars intervene, and 
the marriage follows. They return home, passing through 
Rome, where Florio is converted to Christianity. Felice 
being dead, they inherit his kingdom, and live happy ever 
after. Such, in the most meagre outline, is the main story 
of the Filocolo, but Boccaccio is not really concerned with 
the story in its integrity, and in the construction of it he does 
not show himself to be the artist we find in the Decameron. 


1 In the French romance on which the //ocolo is founded, the hero on his 
return imposes Christianity on his people, and those who will not be 
converted he burns and massacres. Boccaccio has none of this barbarism. 
Italy has never understood religious persecution. It has always been 
imposed on her from outside—by Spain, for instance. 
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He collects in haste, and without much discernment, all INTRO- 
sorts of episodes and adventures, and tells them solely to peestON 
serve his own ends, to express himself and his own love, but 
not without some confusion. Sometimes he copies the 
French poems from which he had the story,! sometimes 
he borrows directly from Dante. He makes all sorts of 
excursions into mythology, and towards the end into 
religion. In spite, however, of its faults of prolixity and 
preciosity, the Filocolo has much beauty of incident and style. 
Perhaps the finest, and, certainly for us, the most impor- 
tant episode, is that of the Questioni @Amore. In the 
course of his search for Biancofiore, Florio comes to Par- 
tenope, where in a beautiful garden he finds Fiammetta 
and her lover Galeone. There, amid a joyful company, he 
takes the name of Filocolo, and assists at a festa given in 
his honour where thirteen questions are proposed and 
resolved. They are not altogether new. One asks: ‘Se 
‘ciascun uomo al bene di sé medesimo si deve innamorare 
‘ono?’ Another whether ‘un giovane deve piuttosto in- 
‘namorarsi di una donna maritata o di una pulzella o di 
‘una vedova?’ It is not, then, so much in the questions as 
in their subject and the assembly we are interested, for they The design 
announce the Decameron, the whole design of which, as of the 
Bartoli? says, is contained in the Questiont d Amore.® omen 
1 Floire et Blanceflor, pocmes du XIII, siecle, pub. dapres les MSS., etc., 
par EDELESTAND DU MERIL (Paris, 1856). 
3 BARTOLI, / precursi del Boccaccio (Firenze, 1876), p. 64. 
3 A word on the geography of the Filocolo. It is strange that the man 
whose work De Montibus, etc., was the best geographical treatise of his time, 
should here be so far out in his reckoning. He makes Filocolo, coming from 
Spain, enter Italy at Padua ; thence he goes to Ravenna, and thence by the 
Po to Mantua. These among other anomalies. 
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The Filocolo was always much read, but its greatest vogue 


DUCTION scems to have been in the sixteenth century, when in some 


The 
Fulostrato 


sort it provided material for Ludovico Dolce’s poem in 
ottave entitled L’ Amore di Florio. In 1567 it was translated 
into English by H. Grantham.! 

The Filocolo was written in prose; in his next venture 
Boccaccio, who no doubt had already written many songs 
for Fiammetta, attempted a story in verse. Though the 
Filocolo was doubtless begun first, as he says, it is probable 
that the Filostrato® was the earliest of his works to be 
completed. It was begun during the earlier and brighter 
period of his love. ‘You are gone suddenly to Samnium,’ 
he writes in the dedication to Fiammetta, ‘and . . . I have 
‘sought in the old histories what personage I might choose as 
‘messenger of my secret and unhappy love, and I have found 
‘Troilus son of Priam who loved Criseyde. His miseries 
‘are my history. I have sung them in light rhymes and in 
‘my own Tuscan. And so when you read the lamentations 
‘of Troilus and his sorrow at the departure of his love, you 
‘shall know my tears, my sighs, my agonies, and if I vaunt 
‘the beauties and the charms of Criseyde you will know 
‘that I dream of yours.’ Well, the intention of the poem 
is just that. It is an expression of his love. He is 
tremendously interested in what he has suffered ; he wishes 

164 pleasant disport of divers noble personages . . . intttuled 
‘ Philocopo . . . Englished by H. G[rantham? ]’ (London, 1567. 4to). 

2 He writes in the dedication: ‘Filostrato é il titolo di questo libro; e 
‘la cagione e, perché ottimamente si confa cotal nome con l’effetto del libro. 
‘ Filostrato tanto viene a dire, quanto uomo vinto ed abbattuto d’amore, come 
‘vedere si pud che fu Troilo, dell’ amore del quale in questo libro si racconta : 


‘ perciocché egli fu da amore vinto si fortemente amando Griseida, e cotanto 
‘ si afflisse nella sua partita, che poco manco che morte non le sorprendesse.’ 
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her to know of it, he is eager to tell of these experiences 
and pains and joys. The picture is the merest excuse, a 
means of self-expression. And indeed the Filostrato is in 
nearly every way superior in sincerity and as a work of art 
to the Filocolo; while written in ottave and divided into 
nine parts, it has of course the mere superiority of verse to 


INTRO- 
DUCTION 


prose to help it. Boccaccio got the well-known story, it The sources 
seems, partly from Benoit de Sainte-More, whose Roman de hen Filo- 
Troie had been composed from the uncertainly dated works sa 


of ‘ Dictys Cretensis’ and ‘ Dares Phrygius,’ and partly from 
the prose Latin Hystoria Troiana of Guido delle Colonne. 
The poem certainly pleased, but its greatest honour was 


that it chanced to catch the eye of Chaucer, who made a Chaucer 


sort of translation of it as we know in his Troilus and 
Criseyd; but his exquisite poem is in every way a finer 
work of art, already full of character and highly dramatic. 
He transformed altogether what he borrowed and made 
really out of nothing the character of Pandarus, which 
Shakespeare himself was able to use almost without change 
or development. 


In turning now to the T’esezde we come apparently to the The Teseide 


third work in point of time. In the Filocolo, Boccaccio has 
told us of his joy in his love; in the Filustrato of his hopes, 
torments, doubts, and waiting; in the Teseide we see the 
agonies of his jealousy. Almost as long as the Aeneid, it has 
nearly ten thousand verses, and is therefore about twice as 
long as the Filostrato. The work professes to be concerned 
with the love two brothers in arms, Palemon and Arcite, bear 
Emilia ; but this is merely an excuse. ‘ It is to please you, he 
writes to Fiammetta, ‘ that I have composed this love-story.’ 
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INTRO- And that being so, and Chaucer having told it over again 


DUCTION : 


The Ameto 


in the Knight's Tale, it is not necessary to repeat it here. 

The sources are somewhat obscure,! but Boccaccio cer- 
tainly knew, as we have seen, the Thebais of Statius? and 
the Roman de Thebes.® 

Boccaccio probably began these three works in Naples 
and continued them on his return to Florence. In the 
shadow of Virgil’s tomb, in a classic country scattered still 
with an old renown, he had followed classic models, had 
written two epics and a romance in the manner of Apuleius ; 
but in Tuscany, the country of Dante and Petrarch, he 
came under the influence of different work; and we find 
him writing pastorals. 

Ameto (déunros) is a shepherd. In the woods about 
Florence he finds the nymph Lia and loves her. His sensi- 
bility and intelligence suddenly awaken; he feels the beauty 
which surrounds him,‘ and is able to understand the need for, 
and to desire to know, Truth. One day as he follows Lia 
he sees six other nymphs of equal beauty talking together 
in the shadow of a tree. With them are six shepherds, 
and together they prove to be (with Lia and himself) the 
seven virtues, four cardinal and three theological, and the 
seven vices,° for the poem is a strange medley of Christian 
symbolism, mythology, and sensuality. . 
Each of the virtues tells a story: Mopsa—Wisdom— 


1 Cf. Savi-LopEz, Sulle fonté della ‘ Teseide’ in Gtornale Stor. della 
Lett. Ital., An. xviii. fasc. 106, p. §7. 

2 Cf. CRESCINI, of. czl. pp. 220-47. 3 IDEM, of. cit. pp. 234-35. 

* Boccaccio was one of the earliest writers to express that nature-worship 
which is so characteristic of English work. 

5 Cf. Purgatorio, xxix, 121-28. 
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shows how to make a fool wise; Emilia—Justice—how to INTRO- 
make one who is proud respect God ; Adiona—Temperance DUCTION 
—tells us how to make a dissolute man sober; Acrimonia— 
Courage—in very adventurous terms tells us how to make 
a coward brave; Agapes—Love—shows how to make a cold 
lover eager; Fiammetta—Hope—tells how to restore con- 
fidence to one in despair ; and Lia—Faith—how to enlighten 
the wild and ignorant, who is Ameto. For each of these 
virtues loves her opposite. 
All this is scarce done with when there appear in heaven 
seven swans and seven storks, who fight. The swans are 
victorious. Then appears a column of fire such as had 
led the Israelites. This is Venus—supreme Beauty—and 
the Trinity. A voice bids the nymphs bathe Ameto in 
the pure waters of Truth, that scales may fall from his 
eyes and that he may know and understand. He is then 
clothed in luxurious stuffs, and from a brute becomes a man 
able to contemplate heavenly beauties and to express them. 
All this is, as we see, obscure, medieval, and far-fetched. 
Let it be what it may be. The Ameto was written, as 
Boccaccio says, that he might tell freely without regret or 
fear what he had seen and heard. It is all his life that Biographical 
we find in the stories of the nymphs. Emilia tells of 
Boccaccino’s ‘love for Giovanna, his desertion of her, his 
marriage and his ruin. Fiammetta tells how her mother 
was seduced by King Robert, who is here called Midas.} 
Then she describes the passion of Caleone (Boccaccio), his 


1 King Robert is always spoken of as living, so that one may suppose the 
Ameto to have been finished before January 1343, for the king died on the 
19th. This, however, is by no means a certainty. 
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INTRO- nocturnal surprise of her and his triumph. The poem is 
DUCTION g complete biography; and since this is so there are in 


Amorosa 
Visione 


fact no sources from which it can be said to be derived. 
We find there some imitations of the Divine Comedy, 
some hints from Ovid, Virgil, Moschus, and Theocritus, 
nothing more. It was dedicated to Niccola di Bartolo del 
Bruno, his ‘only friend in time of trouble, and has never 
been translated into any other language. 

Then follows the Amorosa Visione, which was begun, 
almost certainly, immediately after the Ameto; at any 
rate all the authorities are agreed that it was written 
between 1341 and 1344. It recalls the happier time of 
his love, and Fiammetta is the very soul of the poem. 
Written in terza rima, not its only likeness to the Divine 
Comedy, it is dedicated to Maria .d’Aquino (Fiammetta) 
in an acrostic which is solved by reading the initial letters 
of the first verse of each f¢erzina; the result being two 
sonnets and a ballata. ‘The name of Madonna Maria 
is formed by the initials of the twelfth to the twenty- 
second terzine of chapter x., and the name Fiamma by 
those of the twenty-fifth to the thirty-first of chapter 
xiii. Here is no allegory at all, but a clear statement, 
the three last lines of the first sonnet reading : 

‘Cara Fiamma, per cui ’| core 6 caldo, 

Que’ che vi manda questa Visione 

Giovanni é di Boccaccio da Certaldo.’ 
As the title proclaims, the poem is a Vision—a vision 
which Cupid discovers to the poet lover. While he is 
falling asleep a lady appears to him who is to be his 
guide. He follows her in a dream, and together they 
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come to a noble castello; there by a steep stairway they 
enter into the promised land, as it were, of Happiness, 
choosing, not the wearying road of bene to the left, but 
passing through a wide portal into a spacious room on 
the right whence come delicious sounds of festa. Two 
youths, one dressed in white, the other in red, after dis- 
puting with his guide lead him into the festa, where he 
sees four Triumphs, of Fame, of Power, of Riches, and 
of Love. There, too, he sees Virgil and Dante, and all 
the learned and most famous poets and the most valorous 
knights that ever were in the whole world, from those 
of the Round Table to Carlo di Puglia and Conrad of 
Swabia. There, too, are King Robert of Naples and 
Boccaccino da Certaldo, and finally the fortunate and 
unfortunate lovers famous in poetry from the mythology 
of Greece to Lancelot and Guinevere, and Tristram and 
Iseult. And among them he sees Fiammetta : 

‘ E cosi stando parea ch’ io vedesse 

Questa donna gentile a me venire, 

Ed aprirmi nel petto, e poi scrivesse 

La entro nel mio cor posto a soffrire 

Il suo bel nome di lettere d’oro, 

In modo che non ne potesse uscire.’ 
There follows the story of his love. He expects the fullness 
of joy and gets it, Love himself being united with his lady 
in the beautiful garden of pleasure from which together 
they move towards the abandoned road of virtue. Here 
the vision ends.! 


1 ‘Ecco dunque,’ says CRESCINI (of. cit. p. 136), ‘il fine della mzrabile 
‘ vistone : mostrare che Madonna Maria é dal poeta ritenuta un essere celeste 
‘ sceso dall’ alto alla salute di lui, che errava perduto e sordo a’ consigli della 
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These Trionfi were written before the Trionfi of Petrarch, 
and their true source is to be found not in any of Petrarch’s 
work, but in the Divine Comedy and in the sources Dante 
used. Boccaccio has evidently studied the great poem 
very closely. He imitates it not only in motives and 
symbols and words, but as we have seen in the form of 
his verse, and to some extent in the construction of his 
poem, which consists of fifty capitoli each composed of 
twenty-nine terzine and a verse of chiusa, that is of 
eighty-eight verses in each. No translation has ever 
been made.? 

We turn now to the Fiammetia,? which must have been 
the last of the works directly concerned with his passion 
for Maria d°Aquino. Crescini* thinks it was written in 
1343, but others ® assure us that it is later work.® Crescini’s 
argument is, however, so formidable that we shall do better 
to accept his conclusions and to consider the Fiammetta as 
a work of this first Florentine period. Though concerned 


‘ ragione fra le mondane vanita. Per farsi degno dell? amore di lei e delle 
‘gioie di questo amore, egli ormai seguira una virtu finora negletta, la 
‘ fortezza, resistera, cioé alle passionie alle vanita mondane ; e cosi per I’ 
‘influsso morale della sua donna procedera sulla strada faticosa, che mena 
‘Puomo al cielo.’ 

1 He borrows from Brunetto Latini’s 7esoretto (ca. 1294) certain inventions 
and moral symbols. Cf. DoBELLI, // culto del B. per Dante (Venezia, 1897), 
PP: 51-59: 

2 But see LANDAU, of. cit. p. 155. 

3 Note the beautiful names Boccaccio always found ; especially the beautiful 
women’s names. We shall find this again in the Decameron. 

4 CRESCINI, of. cét. p. 154. 

5 FE.g. LANDAU (of. cit. pp. 346, 404) and KOERTING (of. c#t. pp. 170-1, 568). 

6 BALDELLI (of. cé¢.) thinks, however, that it was written 1344-5, after B.’s 
return to Naples, and RENIER (La Vita Nuova ¢e La Frammetta (Torino, 
1879), pp. 245-6) agrees with him. 
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with the same subject, his love, the allegory is worth INTRO- 
noting, for while in all the other books concerned with DUCTION 
Fiammetta he assures us he was betrayed by her, here 

he asserts that Panfilo (himself) betrayed Fiammetta! 
Moreover, he warns us that here he speaks the truth,’ 

but in fact it is only here he is a liar. It is impossible 

to believe that every one had not penetrated his various 

disguises, and he must have known that this was and 

would be so. Wishing, then, both to revenge and to 

vindicate himself—for his ‘ betrayal” still hurt him keenly 

—and guessing that Fiammetta would read the book, he 

tells us that it was he who left her, not she him. The 

book is then very amusing for us who are behind the 

scenes, as it was, doubtless, for many of those who read 

it in his day. 

The action is very simple, the story being told by Fiam- 
metta as though it were an autobiography. It begins with 
a dream in which Fiammetta is warned that great un- 
happiness is in store for her.2. She knows Panfilo, and 
suddenly there arises between them an eager love. Warned 
of the danger they run in entertaining so impetuous a 
passion, they yet take no heed; till quite as suddenly as 
it had begun, their love is broken. Panfilo must go away, 
it seems, being recalled to Florence by his old father. In 

16, . . Quantunque io scriva cose verissime sotto si fatto ordine I’ ho 


‘ disposte, che eccetto colui che cosi come io le sa, essendo di tutto 
‘ cagione, niuno altro, per quantunque avesse acuto l’avvedimento, potrebbe 
‘ chi io mi fossi conoscere,’ cap. i. 

3 ‘Pamphilius,’ writes Boccaccio, ‘graece, latine totus dicatur amor’ ; 
cf. CoRAZZINI, of. ctf. p. 269. Panfilo also appears, as does Fiammetta, in 
the Decameron, as we shall see; cf. GIGLI, // Disegno del Decamerone 
(Livorno, 1907), p. 24, note 4. 
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INTRO- vain Fiammetta tries to detain him; she can only obtain 
DUCTION fom him a promise that he will return to Naples in four 


Its art and 
insight 


months. The ingenious lying in that! 

All alone she passes her days and nights in weeping. 
The four months pass, and Panfilo does not come back to 
her. One day she hears from a merchant that he has taken 
a wife in Florence. ‘This news increases her agony, and she 
asks aid of Venus. Then her husband, seeing her to be ill, 
but unaware of the cause of her sufferings, takes her to Baia ; 
but no distraction helps her, and Baia only reminds her 
of the bygone days she spent there with Panfilo. At 
last she hears from a faithful servant come from Florence 
that Panfilo has not taken a wife, that the young woman 
in his house is the new wife of his old father; but it seems 
though he be unmarried he is in love with another lady, 
which is even worse. New jealousy and lamentations of 
Fiammetta. She refuses to be comforted and thinks only 
of death and suicide, and even tries to throw herself 
from her window, but is prevented. Finally the return of 
Panfilo is announced. Fiammetta thanks Venus and adorns 


herself again. She waits; but Panfilo does not come, and 


at last she is reduced to comforting herself by thinking 
of all those who suffer from love even as she. The work 
closes with a sort of Epilogue. 

As a work of art the Fiammetta is the best thing 
Boccaccio has yet achieved. The psychology is fine, subtle, 
and full of insight, but not so dramatic nor so simple and 
profound as Chaucer’s. He shows that he understands a 
woman’s innermost nature, her continual doubts of herself, 
her gift of introspection. The torment of soul that a 
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deserted woman suffers, the helpless fury of jealousy, are INTRO- 
studied and explained with marvellous knowledge and cool- DUCTION 
ness. ‘The husband, who, ignorant of all, is so sorry for 
his wife’s unhappiness, and seeks to console and comfort 
her, really lives and is the fine prototype of a lot of base 
work done later in which the cruel absurdity of the situa- 
tion and the ridiculous figure he cuts who plays his part 
in it are insisted on. In fact, in the Fiammetta we find The first 
many of the finest features of the Decameron. It was the first Psychological 
novel of psychology ever written in Europe. e 

The sources of the Fiammetta are hard and perhaps im- 
possible to trace. It seems to have no forbears.1_ One 
thinks of Ovid’s Heroides, but that has little to do with it. 
Among the minor works of Boccaccio it is the one that has 
been most read. Published in Padova in 1472, it was 
translated into English in 1587 by B. Young.” 

From this intense psychological novel Boccaccio seems 
to have turned away with a sort of relief, the relief the 
poet always finds in mere singing, to the Ninfule Fiesolano. The Ninfale 
Licentious, and yet full of a marvellous charm, full of that *%#/4n0 
love of Nature, too, which is by no means a mere conven- 
tion, the Ninfale Fiesolano is the most mature of his poems 
in the vulgar tongue. 

‘Basterebbe, says Carducci,’ ‘Basterebbe, io credo, il 


1 Cf. CRESCINI, of. cit. pp. 155-6. 

2 ‘Amorous Fiammetta, where is sette doune a catalogue of all and 
‘ singular passions of Love and Jealosie incident to an enamoured young 
‘ gentlewoman’.,.. done into English by B. Giovano [#.¢e. B. Young]. 
London, 1587. 

3 Carvuccl, At Parenteli di G. B. in Discorst Letteraré e Storict 
(Bologna, 1889), p. 275. 
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INTRO- ‘ Ninfale Fiesolano perché non fosse 'negato al Boccaccio 
DUCTION « }onore di poeta anche in versi.’ It was probably begun 
about 1342 in Florence and finished in Naples in 1346. 
The theme is still love: 

‘Amor mi fa parlar che m’ é nel core 
Gran tempo stato e fattone suo albergo,’ 


he tells us in the first lines. The story—but what does 
the story matter here?—is concerned with the love of 
Affrico for Mensola, two small streams really, that flow 
down from Monte Ceceri and the hill of Vincigliata by 
Fiesole on either side of Corbignano and the house where, 
as we may believe, Giovanni's earliest childhood was 
spent. 

The sources he drew from for this beautiful poem, so full 
of learning, but fuller still of a genuine love of Nature, 
prove to us that it was, in its completeness, a mature work. 
It is derived in part from the Metamorphoses of Ovid, from 
the Aeneid, and from Achilles Tatius, a Greek romancer of 
Alexandria who lived in the fifth century a.p.!_ Moreover, 
the Ninfale is a pastoral poem that is in no way at all 
concerned with chivalry; it is wholly Latin, full of nature 
and the bright fields, expressed with a Latin rhetoric. 
Curiously enough it has never had much success, especially 
out of Italy; and though it be voluptuous, it is by no 
means the immoral book it has been called. It has never 
been translated into English, but it appeared in a French 
translation by Antoine Guercin du Crest in 1556, being 
published at Lyons. 

This poem was apparently the last on which Boccaccio 

1 See his romance, Leucippe and Clectophon, lib. viii. cap. 12. 
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was engaged, though it may have been put aside for the INTRO- 
sake of the Fiammetta and taken up again, before—about DUCTION 
1345} it seems—he returned to Naples. If indeed he was 
in Naples at this time, it was some hope of love that drew Naples 
him thither. But in love, more than in anything else revisited 
perhaps, the past is the past, and what is dead has no 
resurrection ;2 and when a few years later Fiammetta died, 
the period of his youthful dissipation was closed. We know 
indeed nothing of that visit to Naples, yet it must have 
been full of sadness and disillusion for Boccaccio, for King 
Robert was dead, his court dispersed, the city in uproar, 
and the scholars and poets fled away. So he presently 
returned to Florence, not to stay, however, for at the latest 
by 1346 we find him at Ravenna with Ostasio da Polenta, 
and, apparently early in 1348, he was at Forli with Fran- 
cesco Ordelaffi, whom as some think he accompanied again 
into Southern Italy. In any case, if he were not at Naples 
during the awful plague of that year which he has so 
vividly described in the Prologue to the Decameron, he was 
far away from Florence,’ whither he returned not long after. 
In that year or the next his father died, and we find 
Giovanni acting as guardian in 1350 to his young step- 

1 Cf. BALDELLI, of. c##. The ten years after 1341 are as insecure as any in 
Boccaccio’s life. We have a few dates, but that of the return to Naples is 
not among them. 

3 * My love,’ he writes, probably a few years later in the Proem to the 
Decameron, ‘My love . . . did in course of time abate by its own accord in 
‘ such wise that it has now left nought of itself in my mind but that pleasure 
‘ which it is wont to afford to him who does adventure too far out in navigating 
‘its deep seas; so that whereas it used to be grievous, now all discomfort 
‘ being done away, I find that which remains to be delightful.’ 


3 In the commentary on the Divine Comedy, ii. 19, Boccaccio says that he 
was not in Florence during the plague of 1348. 
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brother Iacopo.! It is now that his public life such as it 
was may be said to begin. Already well known, and not 
least in Florence where he was much honoured, he served, 
as at that time men of letters were wont to do, as ambassador 
for Florence at the little court of Ravenna, and later pro- 
ceeded to other courts in the Romagna and the Marche, 
such as that of the Malatesti at Rimini, the Manfredi at 
Faenza, and the Ordelaffi at Forli. For it seems that the 
ambition of the Holy See had looked with a certain eager- 
ness towards the unruly barons of those parts of Italy. 
Profiting by the considerable wealth the Jubilee of 1350 had 
produced, Clement vi. confided to Hector de Durfort, his 
niece’s husband, the scheme of bringing the lords of the 
Romagna to heel, who in their turn appealed to Florence 
and the Duke of Milan for protection. Uneasy for her own 
safety, Florence sent Boccaccio as ambassador first to 
Bernardino da Polenta, with whom a treaty was made, and 
later to the other Signori of this wild region.? 

He returned from the Romagna to find Petrarch in 


with Petrarch Florence on his way to Rome for the Jubilee, and a friend- 


ship then began between them which was to be one of the 
great joys of Boccaccio’s life.® It was one evening at the 
end of October 1350 that Boccaccio saw Petrarch for the 
first time. As we have seen, he had probably known him 


1 Cf. Sansi, Un documento ined. su G. B. in Rass. Biblio. della Lett. 
Ital. (1892), No. 4, p. 120 ef seg. Onthis see CRESCINI, Di un nuovo doc. 
su G. B. in tbidem, p. 243 et seg. Cf. also CRESCINI, Conéributo, p. 258. 

2 His relations with the Polenta may well have had more than a little to 
do with the choice of the Republic. The Commentary on Titus Livy, which 
has often been considered apocryphal, was undertaken at the suggestion of 
Bernardino. Cf. HORTIS, Stud. 

3 They were, says Filippo Villani, a single soul in two bodies, 
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for some years by letter and certainly in his work. Boccaccio INTRO- 
—and this is one of the finest and most honourable traits DUCTION 
in his character—saw in Petrarch a counsellor and a master; 
he was content to call him beloved master, brother, and 
lord.!_ This is not the place to compare the characters of 
the two men, the extraordinary vanity of Petrarch, his cold 
sweetness, his almost effeminate refinement, with the eager 
ambition of Boccaccio, his camaraderie, his humour that was 
without reverence and sometimes coarse, sometimes precious. 
The two men seemed to complement one another, and though 
Petrarch always took the lead or was allowed it willingly 
enough by Boccaccio, nor would the lover of Laura have The friend- 
accepted anything less than a sort of homage, Boccaccio eee 
found in his austerity and fineness one of his greatest ..q Petrarch 
consolations, turning to him in all the crises of his life 
almost as to a father, to be received with an affection which 
was perhaps a little overbearing, but in which he was able 
to find both comfort and encouragement. Petrarch, on the 
other hand, had no doubt a sincere friendship for Boccaccio, 
and we find him insisting more than once that he should 
visit him at his house, as later he procured for him the post 
of secretary to the Apostolic Court, a mere sinecure which 
Boccaccio had the manliness and independence to refuse. 

Nor was Boccaccio behind his friend in generosity. In 
1349 the Republic of Florence had decided to found a 
university that should rival those of Pisa and Bologna, as 
Matteo Villani tells us, chiefly to bring strangers to the city 
which the plague had half depopulated ; and Clement v1. by 
a Bull of 21st May 1849 had accorded it the same privileges 

1 Cf. De Genealogtis, xv. 6; cf. also CORAZZINI, op. cif. p. 120. 
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INTRO- as the universities of Bologna and Paris enjoyed. In 1351 
DUCTION it was determined to offer a chair to Petrarch, leaving to 


Embassies 


him the choice of the subject in which he would lecture. 
At the same time, the sentence of exile and confiscation 
against his family was repealed, and Boccaccio was sent as 
ambassador to make known to him in Padua, whither he 
had retired, the decision of the Republic.' They dwelt 
there together for some days, discussing or reading the 
Classics. The offer of the Republic was flattering to 
Petrarch and he accepted it, promising to come to Florence. 
But the poet was never very persistent in his projects, and a 
longing to return to Vaucluse coming upon him he did not 
go to Florence, though he spent some time at Verona before 
departing ; and when two years later he returned to Italy, 
it was to go to the court of Giovanni Visconti, Duke of 
Milan, the enemy of the Republic of Florence.? This 
enraged the Florentines, who, feeling themselves slighted, 
revoked the repeal of the sentence of exile and confiscation 
against him. 

Honoured as he was in Florence at this time, Boccaccio 
held no permanent public office, but in 1351 he became one 
of the Camerlinghi del Comune, and later was appointed 
to the Ufficio degli Stipendari e di Condotta,’ while again, 
in 1351, he served as ambassador of the Republic to 
Ludwig of Brandenberg, Count of Tyrol, and was inscribed 
in the Arte det Giudici e Notai. Three years later, in 
1354, he went again as ambassador to Innocent vi. in 
Avignon, and just before, or just after this mission, he 

1 Cf. CORAZZINI, of. cit. p. 387. 
2 Cf. Lettere Fam., lib. ii. Ep. xii. 3 1367-68. 
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finished the greatest of his works, the Decameron, which he INTRO- 
had been writing for many years, and which we shall ? corlen 
consider later. It must have been when he was about forty The 

years old that he finished this extraordinarily impersonal Pecameron 
work in which, in the strongest contrast with his other 

books, he has completely hidden himself from us. He 

seems at last to have forgotten himself, to have lost himself 

in a joyous contemplation and understanding of the world 

in which he lived. He had had but one really profound 

passion in his life, his love for Fiammetta, and as that had 

been for the most part one of those strong and persistent 

sensual passions which are among the strangest and bitterest 

things in the world,! his passing love-affairs with other women 

had seemed scarcely worth recounting. Never, as we may 

think, handsome, at forty he was already past his best, fat and 

heavy. Fiammetta was dead, and for Boccaccio, more than 

for any other man of letters perhaps, love, with its extra- 

ordinary bracing of the intellect as well as of the body, 

was In some sort a necessity. The death of Fiammetta, his 
love-affair with her, had left him with a curious fear of mar- 

riage, ill-disguised and very characteristic. It seems that 

during the time he was writing the Decameron, towards his 

forty-first year, he found himself taken by a very beautiful A perfidious 
woman, a widow, who pretended to encourage him, perhaps widow 
because of his fame, provoked his advances, allowed him to 


1 Cf. Decameron, Proem, where he speaks of his love for Fiammetta and 
the ‘ discomfort’ and ‘suffering’ it brought him, ‘not indeed by reason of 
‘the cruelty of the beloved lady, but through the superabundant ardour 
* engendered in the soul by ill-bridled desire ; the which, as it allowed me 
* no reasonable period of quiescence, frequently occasioned me inordinate 
* distress,’ 
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write to her, and then laughing at this middle-aged and 
obese lover, gave his letters to her young lover, who scat- 
tered them about Florence. Boccaccio had already been 
hurt, he says, by the criticisms some had offered on his 
work.! This deception by the widow exasperated him, and 
while he had in a thousand places shown his opinion of 
women, he now composed a sort of invective against them 
all, which was called the Corbaccio, though whether he so 
named it himself remains unknown.? The story is as 
follows.—A lover finds himself lost in the forest of love, and 
is delivered by a spirit. The lover is Boccaccio, the spirit is 
the husband of the widow who has returned from Hell where 
his avarice and complaisance have brought him. In setting 
Boccaccio in the right way, the spirit of the husband reveals 


1 Cf. Prologue to the Fourth Day: ‘ Know then, my discreet ladies, that 
* some there are who reading these little stories have alleged that I am too 
‘fond of you, and that ’tis not a seemly thing that I should take so much 
‘ pleasure in ministering to your gratification and solace; and some have 
* found fault with me for praising you as I do.’ 

2 See the interesting study of the Corbaccto by HAUVETTE in Bulletin 
Italien (Bordeaux, 1901), vol. i. No. 1. Boccaccio says in the Corébaccio: 
‘ E primieramente la tua eta, la quale, se le tempie gia bianche e la canuta 
‘ barba non m’ingannano, tu dovresti avere li costumi del mondo, fuor delle 
‘ fasce gia sono degli anni quaranta e gia venticinque, cominciatali a conos- 
‘ cere.’—Ed. Moutier, p. 183. Hauvette interprets this : ‘Grown out of swad- 
‘ dling clothes as you are these forty years, you have known the world for 
‘twenty-five. ...’ The majority of critics agree that the Cordaccto was 
written ca. 1355, in which year Boccaccio was forty-two years old. Twenty- 
five years before brings us to 1330, or almost to the dates on which he 
(1) deserted trade, and (2) first saw Fiammetta. But in another place in the 
same book he suggests that the book was written when the new year was 
about to begin: ‘l’anno . . . é tosto per entrar nuovo,’ so that we may refer 
this unfortunate contretemps and the writing of the Corbaccto in consequence 
to December 1355, #.¢. February 1356, new style, twenty-five years before, 
which brings us almost exactly to March 1331, the day of the meeting with 
Fiammetta. 
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to him all the imperfections, artifices and defects, the hidden INTRO- 
vices and weaknesses of his wife with the same brutality and DUCTION 
grossness that Ovid had employed in his Amoris Remedia. 
‘Had you seen her first thing in the morning with her 
‘night-cap on, squatting before the fire, coughing and 
‘ spitting. . . . Ah, if I could tell you how many different 
‘ ways she had of dealing with that golden hair of hers, you 
‘ would be amazed. Why, she spent all her time treating it 
‘ with herbs and washing it with the blood of all sorts of 
‘animals. The house was full of distillations, little 
‘ furnaces, oil cups, retorts, and such litter. There wasn’t 
‘an apothecary in Florence or a gardener in the environs 
‘ who had not been ordered to send her fluid silver or wild 
‘weeds... . 

Such was Boccaccio’s revenge. But he was not content 
with this fierce attack on the foolish woman who had An attack on 
deceived him; he involved the whole sex in his contempt ¥°™e2 
and ridicule. ‘Women, he says, ‘ have no other occupation 
‘ but in making themselves appear beautiful and in winning 
‘admiration; . . . All are inconstant and light, willing and 
‘unwilling in the same heart’s beat, unless what they wish 
‘ happens to minister to their incorrigible vices. They only — 
‘come into their husband's house to upset everything, to 
‘spend his money, to quarrel day and night with the 
‘servants or with his brothers and relations and children. 
‘ They make out that they are timid and fearful, so that if 
‘ they are in a lofty place they complain of vertigo, if in a 
‘boat their delicate stomachs are upset, if we must journey 
‘ by night they fear to meet ghosts, if the wind rattles the 
‘window or they hear a pebble fall they tremble with 
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‘ fright ; while, as you know, if one tries to do anything, to 
‘go anywhere without warning them, they are utterly 
‘contrary. But God only knows how bold and how ready 
‘they are in things to their taste. There is no place so 
‘ difficult, precipices among the mountains, the highest 
‘ palace walls or the darkest night, that will stop them. 
‘ Their sole thought, their only object, their one ambition, is 
* to rob, to rule, and to deceive their husbands, and for this 
‘end they will stoop to anything.’ 

The sources of this amazing and amusing book are not 
far to seek. In the Divine Comedy it had been love who 
had led Dante out of the Selva oscura; here the selva 
oscura is love, and it is reason or experience who delivers 
Boccaccio.1 The Corbaccto was immediately successful, but 
has never been translated into English. 

In the spring of 1359 Boccaccio went to Milan to meet 
Petrarch, and in the same year sent him the Divine Comedy 
copied by himself. While in Milan he probably met, but 
certainly heard Petrarch speak of, Leonzio Pilato, the 
Calabrian who wished to pass for a Greek, the pupil of 
Barlaam who had placed himself in communication with 
Petrarch in the hope of getting something or other out of 
him. He was a charlatan and a rogue, but must have had 
some learning and even knowledge of Greek, superficial and 
inaccurate though it was. This man Boccaccio invited to 


1 Another source, as PINELLI (Corbaccio in Propugnatore, xvi. p. 13 
Bologna, 1883, pp. 169-92) has shown, is found in GIOVENALE, ‘ L’imi- 
‘ tazione del Boccaccio non é pedestre, ma artifiziosa come quella che cogliendo 
‘sempre il solo punto capitale del pensiero, e trascurando le particolarita 
“meno interessanti, aggiunge di suo tante inestimabili bellezze da rendere 
‘ Popera originale.’ 2 ZENATTI, of. ctt. p. 302. 
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Florence in the hope of learning Greek from him. Pilato INTRO- 
stayed with him for two years, and Boccaccio put up with pete 
him in spite of his charlatanism and bad temper in the 
hope of reading the Iliad and the Odyssey with him; but He studies 
he confesses! that he was able to understand very little of oe min 
Homer though the little he could read seemed beautiful to 
him. After reading Homer they began Plato together, 
and Boccaccio, not wishing to keep this good fortune to 
himself, obtained for Pilato a chair in the University. This 
enthusiasm for learning, which is manifest in Petrarch and 
Boccaccio, is one of the most honourable and beautiful 
traits in their characters. 

In 1362 Pilato left Florence, but Boccaccio kept in touch 
with him. Living as he was on the products of a little 
property his father had left him at Certaldo, he was often 
very poor, if not in actual want. He determined therefore 
to go to Naples, for Niccold Acciaiuoli was there, being 
grand seneschal to the queen; but as it happened, Niccold 
was offended with him, for he had represented him as 
Midas in the wild invective of one of his eclogues, so that 
Boccaccio was compelled to seek the patronage of Mainardo 
Cavalcanti; but the affair was settled at last, and he went 
to stay with Acciaiuoli near Baia. 

Before leaving Florence, however, in 1362, a moral 
crisis, long threatened, of which the Corbaccio was a sign, 
had overwhelmed him: in his fiftieth year he began to 
regret the irresponsibility of his past life. In those days 
when political crises followed hard on one another, and the 
very aspect of a city might change in the course of a few 

1 De Genealogiis, xv. 6-7. 
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years, his youth must then have seemed infinitely far away. 


DUCTION Already in 1355 Petrarch had discerned in him ‘a 


Repentance 
for his past 
life 


troubled spirit.” It is impossible here to enter into the 
genesis and inevitableness of this crisis. His Corbaccio had 
been written ‘to open the eyes of the young’ to the horror 
of woman. While in very many ways he is the pioneer of 
the Renaissance, in his heart there lingered yet something, if 
only a shadow, of the fear of joy. All his joys had been 
adventures on which he scarcely dared to enter, and while he 
was never a puritan, as one sometimes thinks Petrarch may 
have been, he was so perfectly of his own time as to ‘re- 
pent him of his past life.” This is not the place to argue 
the essential morality of his books, which if they be 
immoral, are so rather in form than in substance. His 
work is absolutely catholic; it has none of the personal and 
confused doctrine of heresy. He is a humanist; for him 
as for the Catholic Church before the Council of Trent the 
centre of gravity in life remains in this world. There is 
no character in all his work which is as medieval as 
Beatrice or Laura; of the three women which these three 
masters loved, Beatrice, Laura, and Fiammetta, it is only 
Fiammetta who is a complete human being. Her sins, if sins 
they were, were of the flesh, like his own, and by no means 
a rebellion against God, but rather the fault of weakness 
or circumstances which were too strong both for her and 
her lust. She yields to her love by surprise and after a 
supernatural intervention; Criseyde is won by the lies of 
Pandarus ; the ladies of the Decameron, for what we know, 
are still pure on their pillows. But to love without 
desire as Dante did was not in Boccaccio’s nature nor 
Xcll 
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even in Petrarch’s; and Dante, too, was not without 
offence. 

Why, then, did Boccaccio accuse himself? It was this 
that Petrarch could not understand, and that very fact 
helps us perhaps to see the truth. A nature like that of 
Boccaccio was capable only of enthusiasm. He had loved 
Fiammetta to distraction, and those who see there only a lust 
of the flesh have never understood Boccaccio. His other 
loves were what you will, what they always are and must be. 
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But when Fiammetta died, the very centre of his world was His grief for 
shaken ;! he could not follow her through Hell and Fiammetta 


Purgatory into the meadows of Paradise as Dante had 
followed Beatrice ; he was of the modern world. For Dante, 
Earth, Heaven, Purgatory, and Hell were but chambers in 
the universe of God. For Boccaccio there remained just the 
world. Having the religious sense, he accused himself of sin 


1 Because Boccaccio’s love for Fiammetta was not a passion wholly, or 
almost wholly spiritual, as we may suppose Dante’s to have been for Beatrice, 
we are eager to deny it any permanence or strength. Why? Perhaps a 
passion almost wholly sensual if really profound is more persistent than any 
desire in which the mind alone is involved. That Fiammetta’s death was a 
crushing blow to Boccaccio there can, I think, be no doubt. Hear him in that 
sonnet, ‘To Dante in Paradise, after Fiammetta’s Death’: 


‘I know that where all joy doth most abound 
In the third heaven, my own Fiammetta sees 
The grief which I have borne since she is dead ; 
O pray her (if mine image be not drowned 
In Lethe) that her prayers may never cease 
Until I reach her and am comforted.’ 

and again : 
‘. .. God 
Had haste to make my lady all His own, 

Even as it came to pass. And with these stings 
Of sorrow, and with life’s most weary load 
I dwell, who fain would be where she is gone.’ 

ROSSETTI. 
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as St. Paul had done, as St. John of the Cross was to do, as 


DUCTION 4)) who are ‘a little mad about God’ have done, with an 


Warned of 
approaching 
death by 
Gioacchino 
Ciani 


astonishing eccentricity, an exaggeration which has lost 
sight of truth in a profound self-humiliation. Of such is 
the lust of the spirit. He too had found it difficult ‘ to 
‘ keep to the right way amid the temptations of the world.’ 
On the threshold of old age, poor and alone, he thought to 
love God with the same enthusiasm with which he had loved 
woman. He was not capable of it ; his whole life rose up to 
deny him this impassioned consolation, and his ‘spirit was 
troubled’ as the wise and steadfast eyes of Petrarch had 
seen. It was in the midst of this disease, before leaving 
Florence for Naples in 1362, that Gioacchino Ciani called 
upon him to warn him, as he intended to warn Petrarch, of 
the nearness of death. In doing this the monk, for he was 
a Carthusian, was but obeying the dying commands of 
Beato Pietro Pietroni,! a Sienese who had seen on his death- 
bed ‘ the present, the past, and the future.2 Already drawn 
towards a new life—a life which under the direction of the 
Church he was told would be without the consolation of 
literature—at the sudden intervention, as it seemed of heaven, 
Boccaccio did the wisest thing of his whole life, he asked for 
the advice of Petrarch. And it was to him he fled, when 
leaving Naples in utter sickness of spirit, without having 
found any consolation, in 1363 he went to Venice to find him 
who had already counselled him® to disregard Ciani’s words 

1 Cf. TRAVERSARI, // Beato Pietro Ptetroni e la conversione del Boccaccto 
(Trani, 1905). 

2 Cf. GRAF, Fu superstizioso 11 Boccaccio? in Miti Leggendee superstis. 


del Medzoevo (Torino, 1893), vol. ii. p. 167 ef seg. 
3 See Senilt, i. 5. 
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and had dissuaded him from abandoning his studies and the INTRO- 
books he loved. The letter which Petrarch had written him DUCTION 
takes its rank among the noblest of his writings, and is 

indeed one of the most beautiful letters ever written. ‘ You Petrarch’s 
‘ tell me,”! he says, ‘ that this holy man had a vision of our oe 

‘ Lord, and so was able to discern all truth—a great sight for 

‘mortal eyes to see. Great indeed, I agree with you, if 

‘ genuine; but how often have we not known this tale of a 

‘ vision made a cloak for an imposture ? And having visited 

‘ you, this messenger proposed, I understand, to go to Naples, 

‘ thence to Gaul and Britain, and so to me. Well, when he 

‘ comes I will examine him closely ; his looks, his demeanour, 

‘ his behaviour under questioning, and so forth, shall help me 

‘to judge of his truthfulness. And the holy man on his 

‘ death-bed saw us two and a few others to whom he had a 

‘ secret message, which he charged this visitor of yours to 

‘ give us; so, if I understand you rightly, runs the story. 

‘ Well, the message to you is twofold: you have not long to 

‘live, and you must give up poetry. Hence your trouble, 

‘ which I made my own while reading your letter,\but which 

‘I put away from me on thinking it over, as you will do also ; 

‘ for if you will only give heed to me, or rather to your own 
“natural good sense, you will see that you have been dis- 
‘tressing yourself about a thing that should have pleased 

‘you. Now if this message is really from the Lord, it must 

‘be pure truth. But is it from the Lord? Or has its real 

‘ author used the Lord’s name to give weight to his own 

‘ saying? I grant you the frequency of death-bed prophecies ; 


1 T quote the redaction of Mr. Hollway Calthrop (Petrarch and His Times ; 
Methuen, 1907, p. 237 ef seq.). 
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‘ the histories of Greece and Rome are full of instances; but 
‘even though we allow that these old stories and your 
‘ monitor's present tale are all true, still what is there to 
‘distress you so terribly? What is there new in all this? 
‘ You knew without his telling you that you could not have 
‘a very long space of life before you. And is not our life 
‘ here labour and sorrow, and is it not its chief merit that it 
‘is the road toa better? ... Ah! but you have come to 
‘ old age, says your monitor. Death cannot be far off. Look 
‘to yoursoul. Well,I grant you that scholarship may be an 
‘unreasonable and even bitter pursuit for the old, if they 
‘take it up then for the first time; but if you and your 
‘ scholarship have grown old together, "tis the pleasantest of 
‘comforts. Forsake the Muses, says he: many things that 
‘ may grace a lad are a disgrace to an old man; wit and the 
‘senses fail you. Nay, I answer, when he bids you pluck sin 
‘from your heart, he speaks well and prudently; but why 
‘ forsake learning, in which you are no novice but an expert, 
‘ able to discern what to choose and what to refuse ?... All 
‘history is full of examples of good men who have loved 
‘ learning, and though many unlettered men have attained to 
‘ holiness, no man was ever debarred from holiness by letters. 
‘... But if in spite of all this you persist in your intention, 
‘and if you must needs throw away not only your learning, 
‘ but the poor instruments of it, then I thank you for giving 
‘me the refusal of your books. I will buy your library, if it 
‘ must be sold, for I would not that the books of so great a man 
‘ should be dispersed abroad and hawked about by unworthy 
‘hands. I will buy it and unite it with my own; then some 
‘ day this mood of yours will pass, some day you will come 
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‘ back to your old devotion. Then you shall make yourhome INTRO- 
‘with me, you will find your books side by side with mine, DUCTION 
‘which are equally yours. Thenceforth we shall share a 
‘ common life and a common library, and when the survivor 
‘ of us is dead, the books shall go to some place where they 
‘will be kept together and dutifully tended, in perpetual 
‘ memory of us who owned them.’ 
That noble letter, so sane in its piety, in some sort cured 
Boccaccio. We hear no more of the fanatic monk, and the 
books were never bought by Petrarch, for they were never 
sold. Petrarch, however, did not forget his friend. He 
caused the office of Apostolic Secretary to be offered him, 
and that Boccaccio had the strength and independence to 
refuse this sinecure assures us of his restored sanity. His 
days of creation, of the making of songs and romances in 
the vulgar tongue, were, however, over. He was fifty years 
old, and on his return to Florence he gave himself to serious 
study. He read without ceasing the works of antiquity, Annotating 
annotating them as he read. His learning became pro- the classics 
digious, and little by little he gathered his notes into the 
volumes we know as De Montibus, Sylvis, Lacubus, Fluminibus, 
Stagnis seu Paludibus, de Nominibus Maris Liber, a sort of 
dictionary of geography ;1 the De Casibus Virorum Ilustrium 
in nine books, which deals with the vanity of human affairs 
from Adam to Petrarch ;? the De Claribus Multeribus which 
he dedicated to Acciaiuoli’s sister, and which begins with 
Eve and comes down to Giovanna, Queen of Naples;* and 


1 Cf. Hortis, Accent alle Scienze Natur. nelle Opere di G. B. (Trieste, 


1877). 
2 Hauvette, Recherches sur le Casibus, etc. (Paris, 1901). 
3 Cf. Hortis, Le Donne famose discritte da G. B. (Trieste, 1877). 
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INTRO- the De Genealogiis Deorum Gentilium in fifteen books 
DUCTION dedicated to Ugo, King of Cyprus and Jerusalem, who 


Journeyings 


had begged him to write this work, which is a marvellous 
cyclopzedia of learning concerning mythology,! and a defence 
of poetry and poets.’ 

In addition to all his other reading, Boccaccio had never 
ceased to read the Divine Comedy, nor did he till his death. 
In 1365, however, and again in 1368, he was in Avignon on 
business of the Republic,® but it must have been about this 
time that he completed his life of Dante and the wonderful 
commentary on the first seventeen cantos of the Divine 
Comedy, which is as far as it goes an Encyclopedia Dantesca. 
Then in 1367, leaving Certaldo in March, he went to Venice, 
where he had a joyful welcome from the daughter of Petrarch 
and her husband, and in the following year at Padua saw 
Petrarch himself. In 1370 he went once more to Naples, 
where he remained till 1371; his journey into Calabria 
seems to be merely legendary, but in 1373 we find him 
again in Florence lecturing publicly on the Divine Comedy 
or Jl Dante, as he says in the petition he put forward in 
the August of that year for the institution of this lecture- 
ship. His was the first Cathedra Dantesca, and he filled it 
worthily, how worthily we have not yet perhaps under- 
stood. Certainly everything he says of Dante is to be 
received with the utmost seriousness. For these lectures 


1Cf. F. N. Scott, De Genealog. of Boccaccio and Stdney’s *‘ Arcadia’ in 
Modern Language Notes (Baltimore, 1891), vi. fasc. 4; and TOYNBEE, Zhe 
Bibliography of B.’s A Genealogia Deorum in Atheneum, No. 3733. 

2 Cf. MussaFIA, // libro xv. della Genealogia Deorum in Antol. della 
Critic. Mod. of Morandi (Citta di Castello, 1885), p. 334 ef seq. 

3 Cf. Hortis, G. B. Ambasctatore in Avignone (Trieste, 1875). 
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he received as stipend 100 florins of gold.1 He began to INTRO- 
read on the 23rd October 1373 in the church of S. Stefano DUCTION 
di Badia,? and continued on every succeeding day that was 
not a festival. He had got so far as the sixtieth lezione 
when he was taken ill, and had to cease. This was no 
sudden disease ; his spirit was troubled ; he had never really 
recovered from the death of Fiammetta, or at any rate from 
his ‘conversion.’ In his versatile and athletic spirit there 
had always been a strain of melancholy that had made 
itself felt even in his earliest childhood, when he imagined 
he was persecuted ; on his arrival in Naples as a boy when 
only a kiss could restore his confidence; in the long years 
of his troubled and unstable love, and in the loneliness of 
his manhood ; and with old age at his elbow it needed very 
little for his spirit, so easily joyful, to be lost altogether in 
this strange darkness. He groped about far from Petrarch, 
looking for some appalling certainty. He thought he might 
find it in the monastic life, and it was in a solitude almost 
as profound that he came to die at last on the hill of 
Certaldo,? above Valdelsa—a magician, as was said, like 
Virgil or Ovid to the folk of Naples and Sulmona, knowing His retire- 
all the secrets of nature. Infirm and ill, he looked from his ™et into 
room over a world as fair as any in Tuscany, a land of hills pene 
about a quiet valley where the olives are tossed to silver in 
the wind, and the grapes are kissed by the sun into gold 
and purple, where the corn whispers between the vines; till 

1 Cf. GEROLA, Alcunt documenti ined. per la biog. del B. in Giornale Stor. 
della Lett. It., xxxii. (1898) p. 345 ef seg. 

2 Cf. Boll di soc. Dant. Ital., n.s. iii. 38 note. 


3 Cf. RossELLINI, Della Casa di G. B. in Certaldo in Antologia (1825), 
n. lix. 
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INTRO- for him too, at last, the grasshopper was become a burden. 
DUCTION There on 21st December 1375 he died, and was buried in 
His death 4 the church of SS. Jacopo e Filippo, leaving the following 

verses for his epitaph : 


‘Hac sub mole jacent cineres ac ossa Johannis ; 
Mens sedet ante Deum meritis ornata laborum . 
Mortalis vitae. Genitor Bocchaccius illi; 
Patria Certaldum, studium fuit alma poesis.’ 
There above the quiet waters of the Elsa, which puts all to 


sleep,! lies the greatest story-teller in the world. 


The greatest story-teller in the world! Does that seem 
a hard saying? But by what other title shall we greet 
the author of the Decameron, who is as secure in his 
immortality and as great in his narrative power as the 
author of the Arabian Nights, and infinitely greater in his 
humanism and influence ? 
The The greatest work of the later fourteenth century, as the 
Decameron Divine Comedy had been of the earlier, the Decameron 
a reflection of . ; : 
its period SUMS UP and reflects its period altogether impersonally, 
while the Divine Comedy would scarcely hold us at all 
without the impassioned personality of Dante to inform it 
everywhere with his profound life, his hatred, his love, his 
judgment of this world and the next. It is strange that the 
work which best represents the genius of Boccaccio, his 
humour and wide tolerance and love of mankind, should in 
this be so opposite to all his other works in the vulgar 
tongue, which are inextricably involved in his own per- 
sonal affairs, his view of things, his love, his contempt, his 
hatred. Yet you will scarcely find him in all the hundred 


1 Purgatorio, xxxiil. 67. 
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tales of the Decameron.!_ He speaks to us there once or INTRO- 
twice, as we shall see, but always outside the stories, and his ? vCTION 
whole treatment of the various and infinite plots, incidents, 
and characters of his great work is as impersonal as life 
itself. The Decameron is an absolute work of art, as 
‘ detached” as a play by Shakespeare or a portrait by 
Velasquez. The scheme is formal and immutable, a miracle 
of design in which almost everything can be expressed. 'To 
compare it with the plan of the Arabian Nights is to demon- Its 
strate its superiority. There you have a sleepless king, to whom ®¥Periority 
a woman tells a thousand and one stories in order to save 4,ah:an 
her life which this same king would have taken. You have, Nights 
then, but two protagonists and an anxiety which touches but 
one of them, the fear of death on the part of the woman, soon 
forgotten in the excitement of the stories. In the Decameron, 
on the other hand, you have ten protagonists, three youths 
and seven ladies, and the horror which is designed to set off 
the stories is an universal pestilence which has already half 
depopulated the city of Florence and from which they are 
fled away. The mise en scéne is so well known as scarcely to. 
need describing, for the Prologue in which it is set forth is 
one of the most splendid pieces of descriptive narrative in all 
literature, impressionist too in our later manner, and abso- 
lutely convincing. Boccaccio evokes for us the city of 
Florence in the grip of the Black Death of 1348. We see 
the streets quite deserted or horrible with the dead, and over 
1 The title ‘// Decameron’ is badly composed from two Greek words, 
‘ d€xa,’ ten, and ‘7uépa,’ day—ten days. Cf. TEza, La parola ‘ Decameron’ 
in Propugnatore (1889), ii. p. 311 e¢ seg., and RAJNA, of. c#t., who shows 


that the proper form is Decameron, not Decamerone. Later some one 
added the sub-title ‘ cognominato il Principe Galeotto’ ; cf. /#/ferno, v. 137. 
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all a dreadful silence broken only by the more dreadful 
laughter of those whom the plague has freed from all 
human constraint. Fear has seized upon such of the living 
as death has not driven mad, ‘ wherefore the sick of both 
‘ sexes, whose number could not be estimated, were left 
‘ without resource but in the charity of friends (and few 
“such there were), or the interest of servants, who were 
‘ hardly to be had at high rates and on unseemly terms, and 
‘being moreover men and women of gross understanding 
‘and for the most part unused to such offices, concerned 
‘ themselves no further than to supply the immediate and 
“expressed wants of the sick and to watch them die, in 
‘which service they themselves not seldom perished with 
‘their gains. In consequence of which dearth of servants 
‘and dereliction of the sick by neighbours, kinsfolk, and 
‘ friends, it came to pass—a thing perhaps never before heard 
‘ of—that no woman, however dainty, fair, or well-born she 
‘might be, shrank, when stricken with the disease, from the 
‘ attentions of a man, no matter whether he were young or 
‘ no, or scrupled to expose to him every part of her body 
‘ with no more shame than if he had been a woman, sub- 
‘ mitting of necessity to that which her malady required ; 
‘ wherefrom, perchance, there resulted in after time some 
‘loss of modesty in such as recovered. . . . What need we 
‘add, but that such and so grievous was the harshness of 
‘heaven, and perhaps in some degree of man, that, what 
‘ with the fury of the pestilence, the panic of those whom it 
‘ spared and their consequent neglect or desertion of not a 
‘ few of the stricken in their need, it is believed without 
‘any manner of doubt, that between March and the ensuing 
cll 
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‘ July upwards of a hundred thousand human beings lost INTRO- 
‘ their lives within the walls of the city of Florence, which pucetOn 
‘ before the deadly visitation would not have been supposed 

‘to contain so many people! How many grand palaces, 

‘ how many stately homes, how many splendid houses once 

‘ full of retainers, of lords, of ladies were now left desolate of 

‘ all, even to the meanest servant! . . . Irksome it is to myself 

‘ to rehearse in detail so mournful a history. Wherefore, 

‘ being minded to pass over so much thereof as I fairly can, 

‘ Tsay that our city being thus depopulated, it so happened, 

‘ as I afterwards learned from one of credit, that on Tuesday 

‘ morning after Divine service the venerable church of Santa 

‘ Maria Novella was almost deserted save for the presence 

‘ of seven young ladies habited sadly, in keeping with the 

‘ season. ... The first, being the eldest of the seven, we will The persons 
‘ call Pampinea, the second Fiammetta, the third Filomena, of the drama 
‘ the fourth Emilia, the fifth we will distinguish as Lauretta, 

‘ the sixth as Neifile, and the last, not without reason, shall 

‘ be named Elisa. “T'was not of set purpose but by mere 

‘chance that these ladies met in the same part of the 

‘ church, but at length, grouping themselves into a sort of 

‘circle, . . . they gave up saying paternosters and began to 

* converse (among other topics) on the times. . . . Here we 

‘ tarry (said Pampinea) one would think for no other purpose 

‘than to bear witness to the number of corpses that are 

‘ brought hither for interment. . . . If we quit the church 

© we see dead or sick folk carried about, or we see those who 

‘ for their crimes were of late exiled, . . . but who now in 

‘ contempt of the law, well knowing their ministers are sick 

‘or dead, have returned. ... Nor hear we aught but: 
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‘Such and such are dead. . .. Such and such are dying. ... 
‘ Or go we home, what see we there? I know not if you 
‘ are in like case with me; but there where once were ser- 
‘ vants in plenty I find none left but my maid and shudder 
‘with terror... . And turn or tarry where I may, I 
‘ encounter only the ghosts of the departed, not with their 
‘ wonted mien but with something horrible in their aspect 
‘that appals me. . . . So (she continues) I should deem it 
‘ most wise in us, our case being what it is, if, as many others 
‘ have done before us and are doing now, we were to quit the 
‘ place, and shunning like death the evil example of others, 
‘ betake ourselves to the country and there live as honour- 
‘ able women on one of the estates, of which none of us has 
‘any lack, with all cheer of festal gathering and other 
‘ delights so long as in no particular we overstep the bounds 
‘of reason. ‘There we shall hear the chant of birds, have 
‘ sight of green hills and plains, of cornfields undulating like 
‘ the sea, of trees of a thousand sorts; there also we shall 
‘ have a larger view of the heavens, which, however harsh to 
‘ usward, yet deny us not their eternal beauty ; things fairer 
‘far for eyes to rest on than the desolate walls of our city. 
‘... For though the husbandmen die there even as here the 
‘ citizens, they are dispersed in scattered homes, and so "tis 
‘less painful to witness. Nor, so far as I can see, is there a 
“soul here whom we shall desert; rather we may truly say 
‘that we are ourselves deserted. . . . No censure then can 
‘fall on us if we do as I propose; and otherwise grievous 
‘ suffering, perhaps death, may ensue.’ 

Pampinea’s plan was received with eagerness, and while 
they were still discussing it there came into the church 
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three young men, Pamfilo, Filostrato, and Dioneo, the INTRO- 

youngest about twenty-five years of age. These seemed to DUCTION 

the ladies to be sent by Providence, for their only fear till 

now had been in carrying out their plans alone. So 

Pampinea, who had a kinsman among them, approached 

them, and greeting them gaily opened her plan and 

besought them on behalf of herself and her friends to join 

their company. The young men as soon as they found she 

was in earnest answered with alacrity that they were ready, 

and promptly before leaving the church set matters in train 

for their departure, and the next day at dawn they set out. The construc- 

Arrived at the estate they entered a beautiful palace in the ae ue 
ecameron 

midst of a garden, and again it was Pampinea who pro- 

posed that one among them should be elected chief for a 

day so that each might be in turn in authority. They at 

once chose Pampinea, whom Filomena crowned with bay 

leaves, Later, towards evening, they ‘hied them to a 

‘meadow ... and at the queen’s command ranged them. 

‘selves in a circle on the grass and hearkened while she 

‘spoke thus: “ You mark that the sun is yet high, the 

‘‘¢ heat intense, and the silence unbroken save by the cicale 

‘“ among the olives. It were therefore the height of folly 

*“ to quit this spot at present. Here the air is cool, and the 

‘‘S prospect fair, and here, observe, are dice and chess. 

‘‘¢ Take then your pleasure as you will; but if you hear 

‘“ my advice you will find pastime for the hot hours 

‘“ before us, not in play in which the loser must needs be 

*** vexed, . . . but in telling stories in which the invention: 

‘* of one may afford solace to all the company of his 

‘‘* hearers.” ” 
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This was found pleasing to all, and so Pampinea turned 


DUCTION a: last to Pamfilo who sat at her right hand, and bade him 


The 
Decameron 
equalled by 
Chaucer, but 


lead off with one of his stories. So begins the series of 
immortal tales which compose the Decameron. 

Such, then, is the incomparable design which the De- 
cameron fills, and beside it the mere haphazard telling of 
The Hundred Merry Tales seems barbarous, the setting 
of The Thousand and One Nights inadequate. That 
Boccaccio’s design has indeed ever been bettered might 
well be denied, but in the Canterbury Tales Chaucer 
certainly equalled it. If the occasion there is not so 
dramatic nor the surroundings at once so poignant and so 


not surpassed beautiful, the pilgrimage progresses with the tales and 


allows of such a dramatic entry as that of the Canon and 
the Canon’s yeoman at Boghton-under-Blee. That entry 
was most fitting and opportune, right in every way, and 
though there is no inherent reason why the Decameron 
itself should not have been similarly broken in upon, the 
very stillness of that garden in the sunshine would have 
made any such interruption less acceptable. The true 
weakness of the plan of the Decameron in comparison with that 
of the Canterbury Tales is not a weakness of design but of 
character. Each of Chaucer’s pilgrims is a complete human 
being ; they all live for us more vividly than any other folk, 
real or imagined, of the fourteenth century in England, and 
each is different from the others, a perfect human character 
and personality. But in the protagonists of the Decameron 


1 Cf. ALBERTAZZI, J movellatori e le novellatrict del Dec. in Parvenze e 
Sembianze (Bologna, 1892) ; GEBHART, Le prologue du Déc. et la Renaissance 
in Conteurs Florentins (Hachette, 1901), p. 65 e¢ seg. ; MORINI, L prologo del 
Dec. in Rivista Pol. e Lett., xvi. 3. 
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it is not so. There is nothing, or almost nothing, to choose INTRO- 
between them. Pampinea is not different from Filomena, and UOT ION 
may even be confused with Pamfilo or Filostrato. We know 
nothing of them; they are without any character or 
personality, and indeed the only one of them all who 
stands out in any way is Dioneo, and that merely because 
he may usually be depended upon for the most licentious 
tale of the day. In Chaucer the tales often weary us, but 
the tellers never do; in Boccaccio the tales never weary 
us, but the tellers always do. Just there we come upon 
the fundamental difference between English, and what I The differ- 
may call perhaps Latin art. It is the same to-day as ence between 
P ; ‘ Latin art and 

yesterday. In the work of D’Annunzio, as in the work of English 
the French novelists of our time, it is always an affair of 
situation, that is to say, the narrative or drama rises out of 
situation, rather than out of the character of the actors, while 
even in the most worthless English work there is, as there has 
always been, an attempt at least to realise character, to make 
it the fundamental thing in the book, from which the 
narrative proceeds and by which it lives and is governed. 

In dealing with the Decameron, then, we must, more or 
less, leave the narrators themselves out of the question; 
they are not to be judged; they are but an excuse for the 
stories, and are really puppets who can in no way be held 
responsible for them, so that if now and then an especially 
licentious tale is told by one of those ‘ virtuous” ladies, it 
is of no account, for the tales are altogether independent 
of those who tell them. But if these young and fair 
protagonists soon pass from our remembrance in the 
infinitely vivid and living stories they tell, yes, almost like 
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a phonograph, the mise en scene, the background of a 
plague-stricken and deserted city, the beauty and languorous 
peace of the delicious gardens in which we listen, always 
remain with us, so much so that tradition has identified the 
two palaces which are the setting of the whole Decameron 
with two of those villas which are the glory of the 
Florentine contado. | 

The first of these palaces—that to which they came on 
that Wednesday morning—was, Boccaccio tells us, not more 
than ‘two short miles from the city.” There ‘on the brow 
‘ of the hill was a palace, with a fine and spacious courtyard 
‘in the midst, and with loggias and halls and rooms, all and 
‘each one in itself beautiful and ornamented tastefully with 
‘jocund paintings. It was surrounded too with grass plots 
‘and marvellous gardens, and with wells of coldest water, 
‘and there were cellars of rare wines, a thing perhaps more 
‘ suited to curious topers than to quiet and virtuous ladies, 
‘ And the palace was clean and in good order, the beds 
‘ prepared and made, and everything decorated with spring 
‘ flowers, and the floors covered with rushes, all much to 
‘their satisfaction.” ‘This ‘estate’ has always been identi- 
fied with Poggio Gherardo,! which now stands above the 
road to Settignano, about a mile from that village and 


1 But see MANCINI, Pogeio Gherardo, primo ricetto alle novellatrict del B., 
Jrammento di R. Gherardo, etc. (Firenze, 1858); and Florentine Villas 
(Dent, 1901), by JANET Ross, p. 131. Mrs. Ross owns Poggio Gherardo 
to-day. Mr. J. M. Rigg denies that Poggio Gherardo is the place, but 
gives no reasons save that it does not tally with the description, which is 
both true and untrue. It tallies as well as it could do after more than 
five hundred years; and perfectly as regards situation and distance from the 
city and the old roads. Cf. my Country Walks about Florence (Methuen, 
1908), cap. i. 
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some two miles from the Porta alle Croce of Florence. In 
the fourteenth century certainly it must have been equi- 
distant on all sides from the roads, the nearest being the 
Via Aretina Nuova by the Arno and the road to Fiesole 


INTRO- 
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or the Via Faentina, for the way from Florence to Settig- . 


nano was a mule-track. 

Poggio Gherardo is but a stone’s throw from Corbignano, 
the country house—half farm, half villa—which Margherita 
brought to Boccaccino as part of her dowry, and where, as 
we have seen, it appears likely that Boccaccio spent his 
first youth. But Poggio Gherardo is not the only palace 
of the Decameron. At the close of the second day Madonna 
Filomena took the laurel ‘crown from her head and crowned 
Neifile queen, and it was she who then proposed that they 
should change their residence. 

‘To-morrow, as you know,’ said she, ‘is Friday, and the 
‘next day is Saturday, and both are days which are apt to 
‘be tedious to most of us on account of the kind of food 
‘ we take on them; and then Friday was the day on which 
‘ He who died that we might live suffered His Passion, and 
‘it is therefore worthy of reverence, and ought, as I think, 
‘to be spent rather in prayer than in telling tales. And 
‘on Saturday it is the custom for women to wash the 
‘ powder out of their hair, and make themselves generally 
‘sweet and neat; also they use to fast out of reverence 
‘for the Virgin Mother of God, and in honour of the 
‘coming rest from any and every work. Therefore, since 
‘we cannot, on that day either, carry out our established 
‘order of life, I think it would be well to refrain from 
‘reciting tales also. And as by then we shall have been 
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‘ here already four days, I think we might seek a new place 
‘if we would avoid visitors; and indeed I have already a 
‘spot in my mind.’ And it happened as she said, for they 
all praised her words and looked forward longingly to 
Sunday. On that very day the sun was already high when, 
‘with slow steps, the queen with her friends and the three 
‘ gentlemen, led by the songs of some twenty nightingales, 
‘took her way westward by an unfrequented lane full of 
‘ green herbs and flowers just opening after the dawn. So 
‘ gossiping and playing and laughing with her company, 
‘ she led them . . . to a beautiful and splendid palace be- 
‘fore half of the third hour was gone. It is by this 
‘unfrequented lane’ that we too may pass to the Villa 
Palmieri,! which tradition assures us is the very place. 
‘When they had entered and inspected everything, and 
“seen that the halls and rooms had been cleaned and 
‘decorated and plentifully supplied with all that was 
‘needed for sweet living, they praised its beauty and good 
‘order, and admired the owner’s magnificence. And on 
‘ descending, even more delighted were they with the plea- 
‘sant and spacious courts, the cellars filled with choice 
‘wines, and the beautifully fresh water which was every- 
‘where round about. Then they went into the garden, 


1 See my Country Walks about Florence (Methuen, 1908), pp 23 and 26 
et stg. Mr. J. M. Rigg in the introduction to his translation of the Decameron 
(Routledge, 1905) here again denies the identity of Villa Palmieri with the 
second palace of the Decameron. He says it does not stand ‘on a low hill’ 
amid a plain, but on ‘the lower Fiesolan slope.’ But Boccaccio even in 
Mr. Rigg’s excellent translation does not say that, but ‘they arrived at a 
‘palace . . . which stood somewhat from the plain, being situate upon a low 
‘eminence.’ This exactly describes Villa Palmieri, as even a casual glance 
at a big map will assure us. 
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‘ which was on one side of the palace, and was surrounded INTRO- 
‘ by a wall, and the beauty and magnificence of it at first DUCTION 
‘sight made them eager to examine it more closely. It 
* was crossed in all directions by long, broad, and straight 
‘ walks, over which the vines, which that year made a 
‘great show of giving many grapes, hung gracefully in 
‘ arched festoons, and being then in full blossom, filled the 
‘whole garden with their sweet smell, and this, mingled 
‘with the odours of the other flowers, made so sweet a 
‘ perfume that they seemed to be in the spicy gardens of 
‘the East. The sides of the walks were almost closed 
‘with red and white roses and with jessamine, so that 
‘ they gave sweet odours and shade not only in the morn- 
‘ing but when the sun was high, and one might walk 
‘there all day without fear. What flowers there were 
‘there, how various and how ordered, it would take 
‘too long to tell, but there was not one which in our 
‘climate is to be praised, that was not found there abund- 
‘antly. Perhaps the most delightful thing therein was a 
‘meadow in the midst, of the finest grass, and all so 
‘green that it seemed almost black, all sprinkled with a 
‘thousand various flowers, shut in by oranges and cedars, 
‘the which bore the ripe fruit and the young fruit too 
‘and the blossom, offering a shade most grateful to the 
‘eyes and also a delicious perfume. In the midst of this 
‘meadow there was a fountain of the whitest marble 
‘ marvellously carved, that within—I do not know whether 
‘artificially or from a natural spring—threw so much 
‘water and so high towards the sky through a statue 
‘ which stood there on a pedestal, that it would not have 
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‘needed more to turn a mill. The water fell back again 
‘with a delicious sound into the clear waters of the basin, 
‘and the surplus was carried off through a subterranean 
‘ way into little water channels, most beautifully and art- 
‘fully made about the meadow, and afterwards it ran into 
‘others round about, and so watered every part of the 
‘ garden, and, collected at length in one place, whence it 
‘had entered the beautiful garden, it turned two mills, 
‘much to the profit, as you may suppose, of the signore, 
‘pouring down at last in a stream clear and sweet into 
‘ the valley.’ 

If this should seem a mere pleasaunce of delight, the vision 
of a poet, the garden of a dream, we have only to remember 
how realistically and simply Boccaccio has described for us 
that plague-stricken city, scarcely more than a mile away, 
to be assured of its truthfulness. And then, Villa Palmieri 
is nearly as beautiful to-day as it was so long ago; only 
while the gardens with their pergolas of vines, their hedges 
of jasmine and crimson roses, their carved marble fountains 
remain, the two mills he speaks of are gone, having been 
destroyed in a flood of the Mugnone in 1409, less than 
sixty years after he wrote of them. 

Nor are the two palaces the only places that we may 
identify in the Decameron, set as it is in the country 
about Florence. It was a summer afternoon, six days 
had almost past, Dioneo had just been crowned king by 
Madonna Elisa; the tales had been short that day, and 
the sun was yet high, so that Madonna, seeing the gentle- 
men were set down to play at dice (and such is the custom 
of men), called her friends to her and said: ‘‘* Ever since we 
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‘ “have been here I have wished to show you a place not 
‘ “far off where, I believe, none of you have ever been ; it is 
‘ “called La Valle delle Donne, and till to-day I have not had 
‘ “a chance to speak of it. It is yet early ; if you choose to 
‘ “come with me, I promise you that you will be pleased with 
‘your walk.” And they answered they were all willing. 
‘ So, without saying a word to the gentlemen, they called one 
‘ of their women to attend them, and after a walk of nearly 
‘a mile they came to the place which they entered by a 
‘strait path where there burst forth a fair crystal stream, 
‘ and they found it so beautiful and so pleasant, especially in 
‘those hot still hours of afternoon, that nothing could 
‘excel it; and as some of them told me later, the little 
‘ plain in the valley was an exact circle, as though it had 
‘ been described by a pair of compasses, though it was indeed 
‘rather the work of Nature than of man. It was about 
‘half a mile in circumference, surrounded by six hills of 
‘ moderate height, on each of which was a palace built in the 
‘ form of a little castle. . . . And then what gave them the 
‘ greatest delight was the rivulet that came through a valley 
‘ which divided two hills, and running through the rocks 
‘ fell suddenly and sweetly in a waterfall, seeming, as it was 
‘dashed and sprinkled in drops all about, like so much 
* quicksilver. Coming into the little plain beneath this fall, 
‘ the stream was received in a fine canal, and running swiftly 
‘to the midst of the plain formed itself in a pool not 
‘ deeper than a man’s breast, and so clear that you might 
‘ see the gravelly bottom and the pebbles intermixed, which 
‘indeed you might count; and there were fishes there 
‘also swimming up and down in great plenty; and the 
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‘water that overflowed was received into another little 
‘ canal which carried it out of the valley. There the ladies 
‘all came together, and ... finding it commendable . 
‘did, as “twas very hot and they deemed themselves secure 
‘from observation, resolve to take a bath. So having 
‘ bidden their maid wait and keep watch over the access to 
‘the vale, and give them warning if haply any should 
‘approach it, they all seven undressed and got into the 
‘ water, which to the whiteness of their flesh was even such 
‘a veil as fine glass is to the vermeil of the rose. They 
‘ being then in the water, the clearness of which was thereby 
‘in no wise affected, did presently begin to go hither and 
‘ thither after the fish, which had much ado where to be- 
‘ stow themselves so as to escape out of their hands... . 
‘T'was quite early when they returned to the palace, so 
‘ that they found the gallants still at play.’ 

This delicious spot, called to this day the Valle delle 
Donne,? may be reached from the ‘unfrequented lane’ 
by which they all passed from Poggio Gherardo to Villa 
Palmieri ; as Landor, who lived close by, tells us. 


‘Where the hewn rocks of Fiesole impend 
O’er Doccia’s dell, and fig and olive blend, 
There the twin streams of Affrico unite, 
One dimly seen, the other out of sight, 
But ever playing in his swollen bed 
Of polisht stone and willing to be led 
Where clustering vines protect him from the sun— 
Here by the lake Boccaccio’s fair brigade 
Bathed in the stream and tale for tale repaid.’ 


1 No doubt a vivid reminiscence of Baia and Madonna Fiammetta. 
2 See my Country Walks about Florence (Methuen, 1908), p. 23 ef seg. 
The place has been drained to-day, and is now a garden of vines and olives. 
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The hundred tales that were thus told in the shade of INTRO- 
those two beautiful gardens may doubtless be traced to an porn 
infinite number of sources—Egyptian, Arabian, Persian, and The origin of 
French ; but these origins matter little! Boccaccio was the tales 
almost certainly unaware of them, for the most part at any 
rate, gathering his material as he did from the tales he had 
heard, up and down Italy. Certainly to the Contes and 
Fabliaux of Northern France a third part of the Decameron 
may be traced, much too to Indian and Persian sources, 
and a little to the Gesta Romanorum. But one might as 
well accuse Chaucer or Shakespeare of a want of originality 
because they took what they wanted where they found it, as 
arraign Boccaccio for a dependence he was quite unaware of 
on sources such as these. He has made the tales his own. 

The Decameron is a work of art, a world in itself, and its 
effect upon us who read it is the effect of life which includes, 
for its own good, things moral and immoral. The book has 
the variety of the world, and is full of an infinity of people, 
who represent for us the fourteenth century in Italy, in all 
its fullness, almost.2 It deals with man as life does, never 
taking him very seriously, or without a certain indifference, 
a certain irony and laughter. Yet it is full too of a love of 
courtesy, of luck, of all sorts of adventures, both gallant 
and sad. In details, at any rate, it is true and even realistic, 
crammed with observation of those customs and types which 
made up the life of the time. It is dramatic, ironic, comic, 

1 Cf. MANNI, Storta del Decamerone (Firenze, 1742); BARTOLI, J pre- 
curst del B. (Firenze, 1876); LANDAU, Die Quellen aes Decam. (Stuttgart, 
1854); CAPPELLETTI, Osserv. ¢ notiz. sulle fonts del Decam. (Livorno, 1891). 


2 As with Shakespeare so with Boccaccio the religious temperament is not 
represented. 
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INTRO- tragic, philosophic, and even lyrical ; full of indulgence for 
DUCTION human error, an absolutely human book beyond any work 


Boccaccio 
compared 
with Dante 


of Dante’s or Petrarch’s or Froissart’s. Only Chaucer is 
more complete in his humanism, his love of all sorts and 
conditions of men. Perfect in organism, in construction 
and in freedom each of these tales is in some sort a living 
part of life, and acriticism of it. And almost any one could 
be treated by a modern writer in his own way, and remain 
fundamentally the same and fundamentally true. What 
immorality there is is rather owing to the French sources 
of some of the tales than to any invention on the part of 
Boccaccio, who, as we have seen, later came to deplore it. 
But we must remember that the book was written to give 
delight to ‘amorous women, and women have always de- 
lighted in ‘immoral literature, and in fact write most of 
it to-day.! 

If we compare this work with that of Dante, a much 
greater man, it holds its own because of its humanity. 
Dante puts the centre of gravity into the next world. He 
hates this world almost without ceasing, and has dared to 
arraign it before his hatred. His satire is cruel, unjust, 
passionate, and vindictive, even personally vindictive. Of 
course we are wont to excuse all this on account of the 
genius which it expressed, of its sincerity and beauty of 
form. Boccaccio, however, with less than half Dante’s 
genius, was not subject to his madness. He was content to 
satirise what is bad, the bad customs of ecclesiastics and of 


1 PINELLI, La moralita nel Decam. in Propugnatore (1882), xv. and xvi. ; 
also Dejos, A propos de la partie honnéte du Décam. in Revue Universttatre 
(15th July 1900). 
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fools ; but he excuses and pardons all too because of the INTRO- 

‘ misfortunes of the time,’ and above all he understands it. DUCTION 
But if we may not compare the Decameron, the Human 

Comedy, with the Divine Comedy of Dante as a work of art, 

we may claim for it that it was the greatest though not Greatest 

quite the first prose work in the Tuscan tongue. But sara ” 

Italian prose may be said to consist of the Decameron alone tongue 

for a hundred years after Boccaccio’s death. It is written 

in a very beautiful but very complicated style, a sort of 

poetical prose—exquisite, it is true, but often without sim- 

plicity. Yet so great a critic as Carducci is able to say 

of it: ‘Certo che anche nell’ opera maggiore del Boccaccio 

‘ prevale il grande stile, lo stile periodico. Ma non corriamo 

‘ per amor delle parole ad involgere di una general condanna 

‘una tanta opera. E, prima di tutto, piacque ella, scritta 

‘cosi, al suo tempo e molto di poi? Fu popolar lettura 

‘di tutti, anche delle donne? Francesi, Spagnuoli, Inglesi, 

‘Tedeschi che si presto la tradussero nei loro idiomi, 

‘si lagnarono essi mai di quello stile? E se quello fosse 

‘stato lo stile di quei tempi e di quella coltura, potremo 

‘noi, perché diversi di coltura e di tempi, condannarlo cosi 

‘universalmente? EE non parlatemi, o puristi, dei vostri 

‘fraticelli e dei novellini: non abbiate linfelice coraggio di 

‘affrontare quei pusilli a questo grande. Certa semplicita 

‘é imbecillita; e la nudité non é sempre natura, ma il pid 

‘delle volte miseria; ed i sommarii restan sempre sommarii. 

‘E né meno mi si oppongano magnificamente Tucidide e 

‘gli oratori antichi; quegli raccontava da storico una lunga 

‘guerra, e per lui la descrizione del contagio era a pena 

‘un episodio: questi parlavano al popolo e avevano da 
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‘spicciarsi: il Decamerone in vece era il libro degli ozi 
‘tranquilli nelle veglie e nelle villeggiature, quel largo 
‘distendersi nei particolari e quell’ abbandonarsi all’ onda 
‘della parola accresceva il piacere del racconto e n’era 
‘parte. E poi larte della parola si risveglio nelle nuove 
‘lingue latine con la rimembranza del discorso periodico ; 
‘ricordate l’artificiosa rozzezza delle lettere di Guittone, 
‘ vedete la gravita solenne del Convito di Dante. Da tale 
‘istinto romano il Boccaccio fu tratto a vagheggiare il 
‘periodo di Cicerone; e come se ne fu impossessato, lo 
‘stanco con la furia delle carezze di un primo amore. Che 
‘gioia quando senti il volgar fiorentino del Lapi e del 
‘Bindi sollevarsi cosi magnifico nelle arsi, cosi pieno e 
‘sonante discendere nella tesi! Cotesta lingua dei Ciompi 
‘el si piacque a farla ravvolgere con tutti i gridi e i gemiti 
‘d’ogni passione, a farle rendere con le variazioni di tutte le 
‘note tutti 1 girdi e i gemiti d’ogni passione, a farle seguire 
‘con le sfumature di tutte le tinte, a tutte le adombrature di 
‘un’ imagine. Egli sedevasi novellando a grand’ agio nella 
‘Valletta delle donne o nelle logge della villa Palmieri .. . 
‘e i grandi pioppi accompagnavano con un fremente 
‘ondeggiamento il numeroso movere de’ suoi periodi, e 
‘ Affrico e Mensola, mitologici rivi, parevano mormorar di 
‘piacere sotto la voce carezzevole del poeta che gli aveva 
‘animati e cantati, e i raggi de’ tuoi rosei tramonti, o dolce 
‘Toscana, coloravano miti I’ ampia fronte del narratore 
‘sereno.”! 

That the Decameron, though widely read and enthusiasti- 
cally received, was censured very strongly in its own day we 


1 Carvuccl, Déscorso sut parentalt del Boce, in Opere, i. pp. 283-4. 
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gather from the Proem to the Fourth Day and from the INTRO- 
Conclusion to the work; while later the book did not DUCTION 
escape the knife of the Church though it was never sup- 

pressed.! That it was also enthusiastically received we And praised 
know from contemporary documents,? and though Petrarch 2 its own 
failed to understand it, he praised it in certain places, oer 
which were those it seems that were the most rhetorical. 

He translated the last tale of Griselda into Latin, how- 

ever, but as he tells us, he had known this for many years. 

Petrarch, however, stood alone; from the day the Decameron 

was finished its influence both in Italy and abroad was very 

great. 

The original manuscript has disappeared, and the oldest The oldest 
we possess seems to be that written in 1868 by Francesco ™#nuscript 
Mannelli, though the later Hamilton MS. now in Berlin is 
the better of the two.2 More than ten editions were, how- 
ever, printed in the fifteenth century, and some seventy- 
seven in the sixteenth; while there is not a Novelliere in 
Italian literature for many centuries who has not inspired 
himself with the Decameron. Its fortune abroad was almost 
equally good. Hans Sachs, Moliére, La Fontaine,* Lope de 
Vega, to mention only European names, were in its debt; 
and in England our greatest poets have drawn from it, 


1Cf. Braci, Za Rassettatura del Decamerone in Aneddots Letterara 
(Firenze, 1887), p. 282 e¢ seg., and Fosco.o, Desc. sul testo ded D. in Opere 
(Firenze, 1850), iii. 

2 Cf. Biaci, // Decameron giudicato da un contemporaneo in op. cit, 
Pp. 377 e seg. 

3 Cf. HAUVETTE, Della parentela eststente fra tl MS. Berlinese del Dec. 
e il codice Mannelli in Giorn. St. d. Lett. Lt. (1895), xxxi. p. 162 ef seg. 

* In Sylvia, Alfred de Musset says very happily, ‘La Fontaine a ri dans 
* Boccace ot: Shakespeare fondait en pleurs.’ 
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once the form and often the substance of their work. One 
to name Chaucer, Sir Philip Sidney, Shakespeare, 
Dryden,! Keats,? and Tennyson ® to suggest England’s debt 
to Boccaccio. And although our prose literature, strangely 
enough, produced no great original example of this school 
of fiction, its influence was shown by the number of transla- 
tions and imitations of the ‘mery bookes of Italy,’ when, 
according to Ascham, ‘a tale of Bocace was made more 
‘account of than a story of the Bible.’ ‘ 

In his Praise of Poets, Thomas Churchyard, oe to 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, says : 

‘In Italy of yore did dwell 
Three men of special spreete, 
Whose gallant stiles did sure excell 
Their verses were so sweet.’ 

Of these three great Italians, Dante was by far the least 
known, and William Thomas in his Dictionarie (1550) 
defines ‘Dante Aldighieri’ as ‘the name of a famous poet 
in the Italian tongue,’ while he does not think it necessary 
to explain who Petrarch and Boccaccio were.’ Sir Philip 
Sidney, it is true, refers to Dante several times, with the 
other two, and even mentions Beatrice in his Defence of 

1 In his Cimon, Sigismunda, and Theodore he used Nov. v. 1, iv. 1, and 
v. 8 respectively. 

3 In his /sabella (iv. §). 

3 In his Falcon, v. 9, and Golden Supper, x. 4. 

* Nevertheless I think it probable that the reason the Decameron had, as 
a work of art, so little influence on our prose literature, may have been the 
publication of King James’s Bible in 1611, nine years before the complete 
translation of the Decameron (1620). 

5 On the other hand, though Chaucer was considerably in Boccaccio’s 


debt, he never mentions his name, but, as we know, he speaks of Dante and 
Petrarch. 
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Poesie, yet there is no trace of Dante’s influence in his work. 
The only writer after Chaucer who shows internal evidence 
of knowing Dante fairly well, is Sir John Harrington, the 
translator of Orlando Furtoso. In his Apology of Poetry 
he refers to Dante’s relations to Virgil, and in the Allegorie 
of the fourth book of his translation he translated the first 
five lines of the Inferno: 


‘While yet my life was in the middle race, 
I found I wandered in a darksome wood, 
The right way lost with mine unsteadie pace. . . . 


Spenser does not mention Dante though he used him, but 
in the Epistle to Gabriel Harvey prefixed to the Shepherd's 
Calendar, he speaks of Boccaccio as well as of Petrarch and 
others.! 


INTRO. 
DUCTION 


That Boccaccio was well known in England, at least by Boccaccio 


name, in the fourteenth century, seems certain. Sacchetti 


known in 
England, 


(1335-1400) in the Proemio to his Novelle writes as follows: 1935 


‘,. . . and taking into consideration the excellent Florentine 
‘ poet Messer Giovanni Boccaccio, who wrote the Book of 
‘the Hundred Tales in one material effort of his great 
‘ intellect, . . . that (book) is so generally published and 
‘ sought after, that even in France and England they have 
‘translated it into their language . .. and I, Franco 
‘ Sacchetti, though only a rude and unrefined man, have 
‘ made up my mind to write the present work.’ All trace of 
any such translation, if indeed it was ever made, has been lost.? 
In fact, it might seem that the only man in England at that 
time really capable of carrying out such a task, worthily 

1 Cf. Kunns, Dante and the English Poets (New York, 1904). 

2 Cf. H. C. Coore in Athenaum, 7th June 1884, No. 2954. 
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INTRO- at least, was Geoffrey Chaucer, who, though for some reason 
DUCTION we can never know, he refused to mention Boccaccio’s name, 


Chaucer's 
translations 


adapted and translated the Teseide, the Filostrato, and three 
tales from the Decameron; to wit, the first of the Eighth Day, 
the fifth of the Tenth Day, and the tenth of the Tenth Day.’ 
May it not have been Chaucer’s work to which Sacchetti 
referred? It was not till 1566 that any translation of 
isolated stories from the Decameron appeared ; in that year 
and the following Painter’s Palace of Pleasure was published, 
which contained sixteen stories translated from the De- 
cameron. Then in 1579 came the Forest of Fancy by 
H. C., in which two more appeared, while Tarlton’s News 
out of Purgatorie (1590) contained four more, and the Cobler 
of Caunterburie, published in the same year, two more. 
These and other translations of isolated stories will best be 
shown by a table.? " 


Decameron, Day 1. Nov. 3 Painter’s Palace of Pleasure, 1. 30 (1566). 
99 th I. 99 5 99 29 99 iI. 16 (1567). 
e9 B I. 99 8 9? 99 ”” I. 31 
99 99 I. 99 10 99 99 99 I. 32 
99 99 II. tb 2 99 99 99 1. 33 
99 99 II. 99 3 9 99 9 I. 34 
99 99 i. 99 4 99 9 99 I. 35 
99 99 II. 99 5 99 99 99 I. 36 
ee » 1. 4, 6& Greene’s Perimedes the Blacksmith (1588). 
‘ » Wu 4, 8 Painter's Palace of Pleasure, 1. 37. 


1 Did Chaucer meet Petrarch and Boccaccio in Italy? He seems to wish 
to suggest that he had met the former at Padua, but, as I have said, of the 
latter he says not a word, always giving some other name as his authority 
when he uses Boccaccio’s work. Cf. Dr. Kocu’s paper in Chaucer Society 
Essays, Pt. iv. 

2 Cf. KOEPPEL, Studien zur Geschichte der Italienischen Novelle in der 
Englischen Litteratur des sechszehnten Jahrhunderts in Quelien und Forschun- 
gen zur Sprach- und Culturgeschichte der germanischen Volkes (Strassburg, 
1892), vol. Ixx. 
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Decameron, Day 1. Nov. 9 


99 


x. 
x. 


on ws m= OOnN CK mH HO om 


wNARONMHTeH Se 


1 This is almost certainly 
Shakespeare used. 


Westward for Smeits, by Kind Kit of Kingston, |NTRO- 
11. (1620). 

H. C.’s Forest of Fancy, 1. (1579). DUCTION 

Painter’s Palace of Pleasure, 1. 38. 

. ES es 1. 39 and others. 
Tarlton’s News out of Purgatorte, 2 (1590). 
Turberville’s Tragical Tales, 6 (ca. 1576). 
9 9 7. 
Y 9 9. 
99 99 10. 
9 ” 4. 

A Pleasant and Delightful History of Galesu. 
Cumon a Iphigenia, eto., by J. C. gent. Cas 
1584. 

Greene’s Perimedes the Blacksmtth. 

H. C.’s Forest of Fancy, 1. 

A notable History of Nastagio and Traversari, 
etc., trs. in English verse by C. T. (1569), 
and Turberville, 1., and Forest of Fancy. 

Tarlton’s News, No. 4. 

2 No. 5. 

The Cobler of Caunterburte, No. 2. 

Westward for Smelts, No. 3. 

Cf. Thomas Twyne’s Schoolmaster (1576). 

Tarlton’s News, No. 7. 

Hundred Meru Talys, No. 3 (1526). 

The Cobler of Caunterburte. 

Nachgcahunt of Whetstone (1583). 

Painter’s Palace of Pleasure, n. 31. 

Thomas Twyne’s Schoolmaster. 

William Warner’s Albion’s England (1586- 
1592). 

Cf. A Right Pleasant Historte of the Mylner of 
Abingdon (3). 

Painter’s Palace of Pleasure, rn. 18. 

” ” 9 un. 19. 
99 99 ” i. 17. 

The History of Trytone and Gesyppus, Tre. out 
of the Latin by William Wallis (?), and The 
Boke of the Governors by Sir Thomas Elyot, 
lib. m. cap. xii. (1531). 

Painter’s Paluce of Pleasure, 1. 20. 

The Pleasant and Sweet History of Patient 
Grissel (s.a.) and another (1619). 


the source of the Tales of Boccaccio which 
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Such were the stories from the Decameron that had been 


DUCTION translated in English when in 1620 the first practically 


The first 
complete 
English 
edition 


Burton 


complete edition appeared, translated inaccurately, but very 
splendidly, apparently from the French version of Antoine 
Le Macon. It is this version that appears here in the 
Tudor Translations. Isaac Jaggard published it, in folio 
in two parts, with woodcuts, and the title bore no trans- 
lator’s name. In 1625 this edition was reprinted, the title 
bearing the legend ‘Isaac Jaggard for M. Lownes’: other 
editions appeared in 1655 and 1657 and 1684, making 
five editions in all during the seventeenth century. In 
1700 Dryden’s translations appeared of the Three Tales: 
Decameron iv. 1, v. 1, and v. 8. A _ new translation, 
practically complete, appeared in 1702, and was, I think, 
twice reprinted in 1722 and 1741. Eight editions were 
published in the nineteenth century? and one has appeared 
already in the twentieth.? The first really complete transla- 
tion to appear in English, however, was that of Mr. John 
Payne, printed for the Villon Society (1886), but the first 
complete translation to pass into general circulation was 
that of Mr. J. M. Rigg, 1896-1905, which is rendered with 
a careful accuracy and much spirit. 

‘The ordinary recreations which we have in winter,’ says 
Burton in the Anatomy of Melancholy, ‘ and in most solitary 
‘times busy our minds with, are Cards, Tables and Dice, 
‘ Shovel-board, Chess-play, the Philosopher’s game of Wall- 
‘trunks, Shuttle-cock, Billiards, Music, Masks, Singing, 


1 In 1804, 1820, 1822, 1846 (1875), 1884, 1886, 1896. 
3 A reprint of the 1896 edition of the Decameron translated byJ. M. Rigg, 
with J. A. Symonds’s essay as Introduction (Routledge, 1905). 
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‘Dancing, Yulegames, Frolicks, Jests, Riddles, Catches, 
‘ Purposes, Questions and Commands, Merry Tales of Errant 
‘ Knights, Queens, Lovers, Lords, Ladies, Giants, Dwarfs, 
‘ Thieves, Cheaters, Witches, Fairies, Goblins, Friars, etc., 
‘such as the old women told [of] Psyche in Apuleius, 
‘ Boccaccio’s Novels and the rest, quarum auditione pueri 
‘ delectantur, senes narratione, which some delight to hear, 
‘ some to tell, all are well pleased with.’ 

Well, after all, we are our fathers’ sons, and (God be 
thanked) there are still winter evenings in which, while the 
rest are occupied with Burton’s frolicks and jests, dancing 
and singing and -play, we, in some cosy place, may still 
turn the old immo pages. 

EDWARD HUTTON. 


September 1908. 
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NOTE 


The First Part of this Translation, con- 
taining the First Five Days, te reprinted 
Srom the Edition of 1625; the Second 
Part, containing the Last Five Days, 
Srom that of 1620 


THE MODELL 
OF WIT, MIRTH, ELOQUENCE 


AND CONVERSATION 
FRAMED IN TEN DAYES, OF AN HUNDRED 
CURIOUS PIECES, BY SEVEN HONOURABLE 
LADIES, AND THREE NOBLE GENTLEMEN 

PRESERVED TO POSTERITY BY THE RENOWNED 


JOHN BOCCACIO 


THE FIRST REFINER OF ITALIAN PROSE 
AND NOW TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH 


1625 


1L:A 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE, 
SIR PHILLIP HERBERT, 


Knight of the Bath at the Coronation of our 
Soveraigne Lord King James, Lord 
Baron of Sherland, Earle of Montgomery, 
and Knight of the most Noble 
Order of the Garter. 


>\|H1E Philosopher Zeno (Right Hon- 
wi ourable, and my most worthily 
esteemed Lord) being demanded 
on a time, by what meanes a man 
might attaine to happinesse; made 
answer: By resorting to the dead, 
and having familar conversation with them. In- 
timating thereby, The reading of ancient and 
moderne Histories, and endeavouring to learn such 
good instructions, as have bene observed in our 
Predecessors. A question also was mooved by 
great King Ptolomy, to one of the learned wise 
Interpreters: In what occasions a King should 
exercise himselfe? Whereto thus he replied; To 
know those things which formerly have bene one ; 


EPISTLE 
DEDICA- 
TORY 
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And to reade Bookes of those matters which offer 
themselves daily, or are fittest for our instant 
affaires. And lastly, in seeking those things 
whatsoever, that make for a Kingdomes preserva- 
tion, and the correction of evill manners or 
examples. 

Upon these good and warrantable grounds 
(most Noble Lord) beside many more of the same 
Nature (which I omit to avoid prolixitie) I dare 
boldly affirme, that such as are exercised in the 
reading of Histories, although they seeme to be 
but yong in yeares, and slenderly instructed in 
worldly matters: yet gravity and gray-headed age 
speaketh maturely in them, to the no meane 
admiration of common and vulgar judgement. 
As contrary-wise, such as are ignorant of things 
done and past, before themselves had any being: 
continue still in the estate of children, able 
to speake or behave themselves no otherwise; 
and, even within the bounds of their Native 
Countries (in respect of knowledge or manly 
capacity) they are no more then well-seeming 
dumbe Images. 

In due consideration of the precedent allega- 
tions, and upon the command, as also most Noble 
encouragement of your Honour from time to 
time; this volume of singular and exquisite 
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Histories, varied into so many and exact natures, EPISTLE 


appeareth in the worlds view, under your Noble 
Patronage, to be safely sheelded from foule- 
mouth’d slander and detraction which is too 
easily throwne upon the very best deserving 
labours. 

I know (most worthy Lord) that many of them 
have long since beene published before, as stolne 
from the first originall Authour, and yet not 
beautified with his sweet style and elocution of 
phrase, neither favouring of his singular morall 
applications: For as it was his full scdpe and 
aime by discovering all vices in their ugly deform- 
ities, to make their mortall enemies (the sacred 
Vertues) to shine the cleerer, being set down by 
them and compared with them: so every true and 
upright judgement, in observing the course of 
these well-carried Novels, shall plainely perceyve, 
that there is no spare made of reproofe in any 
degree whatsoever, where sinne is embraced, and 
grace neglected; but the just deserving shame 
and punishment thereon inflicted, that others may 
be warned by their example. In imitation of 
witty Alsope, who reciteth not a Fable, but 
graceth it with a judicious morall application, as 
many other worthy Writers have done the like. 

For instance, let me heere insert one. A poore 
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man, having a pikestaffe on his shoulder, and 
travailng thorow a Country Village, a great 
Mastive Curre ran mainly at him, so that hardly 
hee could defend himselfe from him. At the 
length, it was his chance to kill the Dogge: for 
which, the Owner immediately apprehending him, 
and bringing him before the Judge, alledged ; 
That he had slaine his servant which defended his 
life, house, and goods, and therefore challenged 
satisfaction. The Judge leaning more in favour 
to the Plaintiffe, as being his friend, neighbour, 
and familiar, then to the justice of the cause ; 
reproved the poore fellow very sharply, and 
peremptorily commanded him to make satisfac- 
tion, or else he would commit him to prison. 
That were injustice replyed the poore man, 
because I kilde the dogge in defence of my owne 
life, which deserveth much better respect then a 
million of such Curres.  Sirra, sirra, said the 
Judge, then you should have turned the other 
end of your staffe, and not the pike, so the 
dogges life had beene saved, and your owne in 
no danger. True Sir (quoth the fellow) if the 
dogge would have turn’d his taile, and bit me 
with that, and not his teeth, then we both had 
parted quietly. 

I know your Honor to be so truly judicious, 
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that your selfe can make the morall allusion, both EPISTLE 
in defence of my poore paines, and acceptation of ” maa 
the same into your protection; with most 
humble submission of my selfe, and all my 
uttermost endeavours, to be alwayes 
at your service. 


THE TABLE 


The First Day governed by Madame Pampinea 


NOVELL I 


Messire Chappelet du Prat, by making a false confession, 
beguiled an holy religious man and after dyed. And 
having during his life time, bene a very bad man, at his 
death was reputed to be a Saint, and called S. Chappelet . 


NOVELL II 


Abraham a Jew, being admonished or advised by a friend of 
his, named Jehannot de Chevigny, travailed from Paris 
to Rome: and beholding there the wicked behaviour of 
men in the Church, returned to Paris againe, where 
(neverthelesse) hee became a Christian 2 ‘ 


NOVELL III 


Melchizedech a Jew, by recounting a tale of three Rings to 
the great Soldan, named Saladine, aaa a as poe 
which was prepared for him 


NOVELL IV 


A Monk committed an offence worthy punishment, freed him- 
selfe from the paine to be inflicted on him, by wittily 
reprehending the Abbot, of the very same fault . 

1:B 


PAGE 


37 


52 
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61 
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NOVELL V 


The Lady Marquesse of Montferrat, with a banquet of Hens, 
and divers other excellent speeches beside, repressed the 
fond love of the King of France ; : 


NOVELL VI 


An honest plaine meaning man, simply and conscionably, 
reprehended the malignity, hypocrisie, and misdemeanour 
of many Religious persons . 


NOVELL VII 


Bergamino, by telling a Tale of a skilfull man, named 
Primasso, and of an Abbot of Clugni, honestly checkt 
a new kinde of covetousnesse in Master Can de la Scala 


NOVELL VIII 


Guillaume Boursier, with a few queint and familiar words, 
checked the miserable covetousnesse of Signior Herminio 
de Grimaldi . 


NOVELL IX 


How the King of Cyprus was wittily reprehended, by the 
words of a Gentlewoman of Gascognie, and became vertu- 
ously altred from his vicious disposition 


NOVELL X 


Master Albert of Bullen, honestly made a Lady to blush, 
that did thinke to have done as much to him, because she 
perceived him to bee amorously affected towards her 


PAGE 


69 


73 


78 


81 


83 


The Second Day, governed by Madam Philomena 


NOVELL I 


Martellino counterfetting to be lame of his members, caused 
himselfe to bee set upon the body of Saint Arriguo, where 
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(in jesting maner) he made shew of his sodaine recovery : 
but when his dissimulation was discovered, hee was well 
beaten, being afterwards taken prisoner, and in great 
danger of being hanged, and yet escaped in the end 


NOVELL II 


Rinaldo de Este, after he was robde by Theeves, arrived at 
Chasteau Guillaume, where he was friendly lodged by a 
faire Widdow, and recompenced likewise for all his losses: 
returning afterward safe and well home unto his owne 
house 


NOVELL III 


Three yong Gentlemen being Brethren, and having spent all 
theyr Lands and possessions vainely, became poore. A 
Nephew of theirs (falling almost into as desperate a 
condition) becam acquainted with an Abbot, whom he 
afterward found to bee the King of Englands daughter, 
and made him hir Husband in marriage, recompencing all 
his Unkles losses, and seating them againe in good estate. 


NOVELL IV 


Landolpho Ruffolo, falling into poverty, became a Pyrate 
uppon the Seas, and being taken by the Genewayes 
hardly escaped drowning. Which yet neverthelesse he 
did, upon a litle chest or coffer full of very rich Jewels, 
being carried thereon to Corfu, where hee was well enter- 
tayned by a good Woman, and after returned richly home 
to his owne house : : ; : : 


NOVELL V 


Andrea de Piero, travayling from Perouse to Naples to buy 
Horsses, was (in the space of one night) surprized by 
three admirable accidents: out of all which, with a rich 
Ring, he fortunately escaped 
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TABLE = Madame Beritola Caracalla, was found in a straunge Island 
with two Goates, having lost her two sonnes, and thence 
travailed into Lunigiana: where one of her sons became 
servant to the Lord thereof, and was found a little over- 
familiar with his Masters daughter, who therefore caused 
him to be imprisoned. Afterward, when the country of 
Sicily rebelled against king Charles, the aforesaid Sonne 
chanced to be knowne by his mother, and was married to 
his masters daughter. And his brother being found like- 
wise, they both returned to great estate and credite ~ 139 
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NOVELL VII 


The Soldane of Babylon sent one of his daughters to be joyned 
in marriage with the King of Cholcos; who by divers 
accidents (in the space of foure yeeres) hapned into the 
custody of nine men, and in sundry places. At length, 
being restored backe to her Father, shee went to the saide 
King of Cholcos, as a Maide, and as at first shee was in- 
tended to be his wife ; : ‘ F - 65 


NOVELL VIII 


Count d’Angiers being falsly accused, was banished out of 
Fraunce, and left his two Children in England in divers 
places. Returning afterward (unknowne) thorough Scot- 
land, hee found them advanced to great dignity. Then, 
repayring in the habit of a Servitor, into the King of 
France his Army, and his innocency made publikely 


. knowne; he was reseated in his former honourable 
degree : ; ; ; ‘ ‘ - 183 
NOVELL IX 


Bernardo a Merchant of Geneway, being deceived by another 
Merchant, named Ambrosio; lost a great part of his 
goods: and commanding his innocent wife to be mur- 
thered, she escaped, and in the habite of a man, became 
servant to the Soldan. The deceiver being found at last, 
shee compassed such meanes, that her Husband Bernardo 
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came into Alexandria, and there after due punishment THE 
inflicted on the false deceiver, shee resumed the garments TABLE 
againe of a woman, and returnd home with her husband 
to Geneway . i ; ‘ : : . 204 

NOVELL X 


Pagamino da Monaco, a roving Pyrate on the seas, carried 
away the wife of Signior Ricciardo Chinzica, who under- 
standing where shee was, went thither; and falling into 
friendship with Pagamino, demaunded his wife of him, 
whereto he yeelded, provided, that she would willingly 
goe away with him: shee denied to part thence with her 
husband: and Signior Ricciardo dying, she became the 


wife of Pagamino . j 220 
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CONTAINING 
AN HUNDRED PLEASANT NOVELLES 


Wherein, after demonstration made by the Author, 
upon what occasion it happened, that the persons 
(of whom we shall speake hereafter) should thus 
meet together to make so queint a Narration of 
Novels: Hee declareth unto you, that they first 
begin to devise and conferre under the 
government of Madam Pampinea, and 
of such matters as may be most 
pleasing to them all. 


THE INDUCTION OF THE AUTHOR, TO 
THE FOLLOWING DISCOURSES 


ss |RACIOUS Ladies, so often as I consider 
(| with my selfe, and observe respectively, 
how naturally you are enclined to com- 
passion; as many times doe I acknow- 
ledge, that this present worke of mine, 
will (in your judgement) appeare to have 
but a harsh and offensive beginning, in 
regard of the mournfull remembrance it 
beareth at the verie entrance of the last Pestilentiall 
mortality, universally hurtfull to all that beheld it, or 
otherwise came to knowledge of it. But for all that, I 
desire it may not be so dreadfull to you, to hinder your 
further proceeding in reading, as if none were to looke 
thereon, but with sighes and teares. For, I could rather 
wish, that so fearefull a beginning, should seeme but as an 
high and steepy hil appeares to them, that attempt to 
travell farre on foote, and ascending the same with some 
difficulty, come afterward to walk upon a goodly even 
laine, which causeth the more contentment in them, 
cause the attayning thereto was hard and pa For 
even as pleasures are cut off by griefe and anguish; so 
sorrowes cease by joyes most sweete and happié arriving. 
After this briefe mollestation; briefe I say, because it is 
contained within small compasse of Writing ; immediately - 
followeth the most sweete and pleasant taste of pleasure, 
whereof (before) I made promise to you. Which (perad- 
venture) could not bee expected by such a beginning, if 
promise stood not thereunto engaged. And sal I 
1:C 
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could well have conveyed you to the center of my desire, 
by any other way, then so rude and rocky a passage as this 
is, I would gladly have done it. But because without this 
Narration, we could not demonstrate the occasion how and 
wherefore the matters hapned, which you shall reade in 
the ensuing Discourses: I must set them downe (even as 
constrained thereto by meere necessity) in writing after this 
manner. 

The yeare of our blessed Saviours incarnation, 1348, that 
memorable mortality happened in the excellent City, farre 
beyond all the rest in Italy ; which plague, by operation of 
the superiour bodies, or rather for our enormous iniquities, 
by the just anger of God was sent upon us mortals. Some 
few yeeres before, it tooke beginning in the Easterne partes, 
sweeping thence an innumerable quantity of living soules : 
extending it selfe afterward from place to place Westward, 
untill it seized on the said City. Where neither humane 
skill or providence, could use any prevention, notwithstand- 
ing it was cleansed of many annoyances, by diligent Officers 
thereto deputed: besides prohibition of all sickly persons 
enterance, and all possible provision dayly used for con- 
servation of such as were in health, with incessant prayers 
and supplications of devoute people, for the asswaging of so 
dangerous a sicknesse. 

About the beginning of the yeare, it also began in very 
strange manner, as appeared by divers admirable effects ; 
yet not as it had done in the East Countries, where Lord or 
Lady being touched therewith, manifest signes of inevitable 
death followed thereon, by bleeding at the nose. But here 
it began with yong children, male and female, either under 
the armepits, or in the groine by certaine swellings, in some 
to the bignesse of an Apple, in others like an Egge, and so 
in divers greater or lesser, which (in their vulgar Language) 
they termed to be a Botch or Byle. In very short time 
after, those two infected parts were growne mortiferous, 
and would disperse abroad indifferently, to all parts of the 
body; whereupon, such was the quality of the disease, to 
shew it selfe by blacke or blew spottes, which would appeare 
on the armes of many, others on their thighes, and every 
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part else of the body: in some great and few, in others 
small and thicke. 

Now, as the Byle (at the beginning) was an assured signe 
of neere approaching death ; so prooved the spots likewise 
to such as had them: for the curing of which sicknesse 
it seemed, that the Physitians counsell, the vertue of 
Medicines, or any application else, could not yeeld any 
remedy: but ther it plainely appeared, that either the 
nature of the disease would not endure it, or ignorance in 
the Physitians could not comprehend from whence the 
cause proceeded, and so by consequent, no resolution was to 
be determined. Moreover, beside the number of such as 
were skilfull in Art, many more both women and men, 
without ever having any knowledge in Physicke, became 
Physitians: so that not onely few were healed, but (well- 
neere) all dyed, within three dayes after the saide signes 
were seene; some sooner, and others later, commonly with- 
out either Feaver, or any other accident. 

And this pestilence was yet of farre greater power or 
violence ; for, not onely healthfull persons speaking to the 
sicke, comming to see them, or ayring cloathes in kindnesse 
to comfort them, was an occasion of ensuing death: but 
touching their garments, or any foode whereon the sicke 
person fed, or any thing else used in his service, seemed to 
transferre the disease from the sicke to the sound, in very 
rare and miraculous manner. Among which matter of 
marvell, let me tell you one thing, which if the eyes of 
many (as well as mine owne) had not seene, hardly could I 
be perswaded to write it, much lesse to beleeve it, albeit 
a man of good credit should report it. I say, that the 
quality of this contagious pestilence was not onely of such 
efficacy, in taking and catching it one of another, either 
men or women: but it extended further, even in the appar- 
ent view of many, that the cloathes, or any thing else, 
wherein one died of that disease, being toucht, or lyen on 
by any beast, farre from the kind or quality of man, they 
did not onely contaminate and infect the said beast, were 
it Dogge, Cat, or any other; but also it died very soone 
after. 
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Mine owne eyes (as formerly I have said) among divers 


DUCTION other, one day had evident experience heereof: for some 


OF THE 


oore ragged cloathes of linnen and wollen, torne from a 


AUTHOR wretched body dead of that disease, and hurled in the open 


streete; two Swine going by, and (according to their 
naturall inclination) seeking for foode on every dung-hill, 
tossed and tumbled the cloaths with their snouts, rubbing 
their heads likewise upon them; and immediately, each 
turning twice or thrice about, they both fell downe dead 
on the saide cloathes, as being fully infected with the con- 
tagion of them: which accident, and other the like, if not 
far greater, begat divers feares and imaginations in them 
that beheld them, all tending to a most inhumane and 
uncharitable end; namely, to flie thence from the sicke, 
and touching any thing of theirs, by which meanes they 
thought their health should be safely warranted. 

Some there were, who nce | with themselves, that 
living soberly, with abstinence from all superfluity; it 
would be a sufficient resistance against all hurtfull acci- 
dents. So combining themselves in a sociable manner, they 
lived as separatists from all other company, being shut up 
in such houses, where no sicke body should be neere them. 
And there, for their more security, they used delicate viands 
and excellent wines, avoiding luxurie, and refusing speech 
to one another, not looking forth at the windowes, to heare 
no cries of dying people, or see any coarses carried to 
buriall; but having musical] instruments, lived there in all 
possible pleasure. Others, were of a contrary opinion, 
who avouched, that there was no other physicke more 
certaine, for a disease so desperate, then to drinke hard, 
be merry among themselves, singing continually, walking 
every where, and satisfying their appetites with whatsoever 
they desired, laughing, and mocking at every mournefull 
accident, and so they vowed to spend day and night: for 
now they would goe to one Taverne, then to another, living 
without any rule or measure; which they might very easily 
doe, because every one of them, (as if he were to live no 
longer in this World) had even forsaken all things that hee 
had. By meanes whereof, the most part of the houses were 
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become common, and all strangers, might do. the like (if 
they pleased to adventure it) even as boldly as the Lord or 
owner, without any let or contradiction. 

Yet in all this their beastly behaviour, they were wise 
enough, to shun (so much as they might) the weake and 
sickly : In misery and affliction of our City, the venerable 
authority of the Lawes, as well divine as humane, was even 
destroyed, as it were, through want of the lawfull Ministers 
of them. For they being all dead, or lying sicke with the 
rest, or else lived so solitary, in such great necessity of 
servants and attendants, as they could not execute any 
hte whereby it was lawfull for every one to do as he 
isted. 

Betweene these two rehearsed extremities of life, there 
were other of a more moderate temper, not being so daintily 
dieted as the first, nor drinking so dissolutely as the second ; 
but used all things sufficient for their appetites, and with- 
out shutting up themselves, walked abroad, some wap fa 
sweete nose-gayes of flowers in their hands ; others odori- 
ferous herbes, and others divers kinds of spiceries, holding 
them to their noses, and thinking them most comfortable 
for the braine, because the ayre seemed to be much in- 
fected by the noysome smell of dead carkases, and other 
hurtfull savours. Some other there were also of more 
inhumane minde (howbeit peradventure it might be the 
surest) saying, that there was no better physicke against 
the pestilence, nor yet so good, as to flie away from it, 
which argument mainely moving them, and caring for no 
body but themselves, very many, both men and women, 
forsooke the City, their owne houses, their Parents, 
Kindred, Friends, and Goods, flying to other mens dwellings 
else-where. As if the wrath of God, in punnishing the 
sinnes of men with this plague, would fall heavily upon 
none, but such as were enclosed within the City wals; or 
else perswading themselves, that not any should there bee 
left alive, but that the finall ending of all things was 
come. 

Now albeit these persons in their diversity of opinions 
died not all, so undoubtedly they did not all escape; but 
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THE IN- many among them becomming sicke, and making a generall 

DUCTION example of their flight and folly, among them that could 

OF THE not stirre out of their beds, they languished more per- 

AUTHOR plexedly then the other did. Let us omit, that one Citizen 
fled after another, and one neighbour had not any care of 
another, Parents nor kinred never visiting them, but utterly 
they were forsaken on all sides: this tribulation pierced 
into the hearts of men, and with such a dreadfull terrour, 
that one Brother forsooke another, the Unkle the Nephew, 
the Sister the Brother, and the Wife her Husband: nay, a 
matter much greater, and almost incredible; Fathers and 
Mothers fled away from their owne Children, even as if 
they had no way appertained to them. In regard whereof, 
it could be no otherwise, but that a countlesse multitude of 
men and women fell sicke ; finding no charity among their 
friends, except a very few, and subject to the avarice of 
servants, who attended them constrainedly, (for great and 
unreasonable wages) yet few of those attendants to be found 
any where too. And they were men or women but of base 
condition, as also of groser understanding, who never before 
had served in any such necessities, nor indeed were any whe 
else to be imployed; but to give the sicke person suc 
things as hee called for, or to awaite the houre of his 
death ; in the performance of which service, oftentimes for 
gaine, they lost their owne lives. 

In this extreame calamity, the sicke being thus forsaken 
of neighbors, kinred, and friends, standing also in such need 
of servants; a custome came up among them, never heard of 
before, that there was not any woman, how noble, young, or 
faire soever shee was, but falling sicke, shee must of neces- 
sity have a man to attend her, were hee young or otherwise, 
respect of shame or modesty no way ee but all parts 
of her body must be discovered to him, which (in the like 
urgency) was not to be seene by any but women: whereon 
ensued afterward, that upon the parties healing and recovery, 
it was the occasion of further dishonesty, which many being 

more modestly curious of, refused such disgracefull attend- 

ing, chusing rather to die, then by such helpe to bee healed. 

In regard whereof, as well through the want of convenient 
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remedies, (which the sicke by no meanes could attaine unto) THE IN- 
as also the violence of the contagion, the multitude of them DUCTION 
that died night and day, was so great, that it was a dread- OF THE 
full sight to behold, and as much to heare spoken of. So AUTHOR 
that meere necessity (among them that remained living) 
begat new behaviours, quite contrary to all which had beene 
in former times, and frequently used among the City In- 
habitants. 

The custome of precedent dayes (as now againe it is) was, 
that women, kinred, neighbours, and friends, would meete 
together at the deceased parties house, and there, with them 
that were of neerest alliance, expresse their hearts sorrow 
for their friends losse. If not thus, they would assemble 
before the doore, with many of the best Cittizens and kin- 
dred, and (according to the quality of the deceased) the 
Cleargy met there likewise, and the dead body was carried 
(in comely manner) on mens shoulders, with funerall pompe 
of Torch light, and singing, to the Church appointed by the 
deceased. But these seemely orders, after that the fury of 
the pestilence began to encrease, they in like manner alto- 
aed ceased, i other new customes came in their place ; 

cause not onely people died, without having any women 
about them, but infinites also past out of this life, not 
having any witnesse, how, when, or in what manner they 
departed. So that few or none there were, to deliver out- 
ward shew of sorrow and grieving: but insteed thereof, 
divers declared idle joy and rejoycing, a use soone learned 
of immodest women, having put off all feminine compassion, 
yea, or regard of their owne welfare. 

Very few also would accompany the body to the grave, 
and they not any of the Neighbours, although it had beene 
an honourable Citizen, but onely the meanest kinde of 
ade such as were grave-makers, coffin-bearers, or the 
ike, that did these services onely for money, and the beere 
being mounted on their shoulders, in all hast they would 
runne away with it, not perhaps to the Church appointed 
by the dead, but to the neerest at hand, having some foure 
or sixe poore Priests following, with lights or no lights, and 
those of the silliest; short service being said at the buriall, 
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THE IN- and the body unreverently throwne into the first open grave 

DUCTION they found. Such was the pittifull misery of poore people, 

OF THE and divers, who were of better condition, as it was most 

AUTHOR lamentable to behold ; because the greater number of them, 
under hope of healing, or compelled by poverty, kept still 
within their house weake and faint, thousands falling sicke 
daily, and having no helpe, or being succoured any way 
with foode or physicke, all of them died, few or none 
escaping. 

Great store there were, that died in the streetes by day 
or night, and many more beside, although they died in their 
houses ; yet first they made it knowne to their neighbours, 
that their lives perished, rather by the noysome smell of 
dead and putrified bodies, then by any violence of the disease 
in themselves. So that of these and the rest, dying in this 
manner every where, the neighbours observed one course of 
behaviour, (moved thereto no lesse by feare, that the smell 
and corruption of dead bodies should harme them, then 
charitable respect of the dead) that themselves when they 
could, or being assisted by some bearers of coarses, when 
they were able to procure them, would hale the bodies 
(already dead) out of their houses, laying them before their 
doores, where such as passed by, especially in the mornings, 
might see them lying in no meane numbers. Afterward, 
Bieres were brought thither, and such as might not have 
the helpe of Bieres, were glad to lay them on tables; and 
Bieres have bin observed, not onely to be charged with two 
or three dead bodies at once, but many times it was seene 
also, that the wife with the husband, two or three Brethren 
together; yea, the Father and the Mother, have thus beene 
carried along to the grave upon one Biere. 

Moreover, oftentimes it hath beene seene, that when two 
Priests went with one Crosse to fetch the body ; there would 
follow (behind) three or foure bearers with their Bieres, and 
when the Priests intended the buriall but of one body, sixe 
or eight more have made up the advantage, and yet none of 
them being attended by any seemly company, lights, teares, 
or the very least decencie, but it plainly appeared, that the 
very like account was then made of Men or Women, as if 
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they had bene Dogges or Swine. Wherein might mani- THE IN- 
festly bee noted, that that which the naturall course of DUCTION 
things could not shew to the wise, with rare and little losse, OF THE 
to wit, the patient support of miseries and misfortunes, even AUTHOR 
in their greatest height: not onely the wise might now 
learne, but also the very simplest people; and in such sort, 
that they should alwaies bee prepared against all infelicities 
whatsoever. 
Hallowed ground could not now suffice, for the great 
multitude of dead bodies, which were daily brought to every 
Church in the City, and every houre in the day; neither 
could the bodies have proper place of buriall, according to 
our ancient custome: wherefore, after that the Churches 
and Church-yards were filled, they were constrained to make 
use of great deepe ditches, wherein they were buried by 
hundreds at once, ranking dead bodies along in graves, as 
Merchandizes are laide along in ships, covering each after 
other with a small quantity of earth, and so they filled at 
last up the whole ditch to the brim. 
Now, because I would wander no further in everie par- 
ticularity, concerning the miseries happening in our Citie: 
I tell you, that extremities running on in such manner as 
you have heard, little lesse spare was made in the Villages 
round about ; wherein (setting aside enclosed Castles which 
were now filled like to small Cities) poore Labourers and 
Husband-men, with their whole Families, dyed most miser- 
ably in out-houses, yea, and in the open fieldes also; without 
any assistance of physicke, or helpe of servants; and like- 
wise in the high-wayes, or their ploughed landes, by day or 
night indifferently, yet not as men, but like brute beasts. 
By meanes whereof, they became lazie and slothfull in 
their dayly endevours, even like to our Citizens; not mind- 
ing or medling with their wonted affaires: but, as a waiting 
for death every houre, imployed all their paines, not in 
caring any way for themselves, their cattle, or gathering the 
fruits of the earth, or any of their accustomed labours; but 
rather wasted and consumed, even such as were for their 
instant sustenance. Whereupon, it fell so out, that their 
Oxen, Asses, Sheepe, and Goates, their Swine, Pullen, yea 
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THE IN- their verie Dogges, the truest and faithfullest servants to 

DUCTION men, being beaten and banished from their houses, went 

OF THE wildly wandring abroad in the fields, where the Corne grew 

AUTHOR still on the ground without gathering, or being so much as 
reapt or cut. Many of the foresaid beasts (as endued with 
reason) after they had pastured themselves in the day time, 
would returne full fed at night home to their houses, with- 
out any government of Heardsmen, or any other. 

How many faire Palaces! How many goodly Houses! 
How many noble habitations, filled before with families of 
Lords ad Ladies, were then to be seene emptie, without 
any one there dwelling, except some silly servant? How 
many Kindreds, worthy of memory! How many great 
inheritances! And what plenty of riches; were left with- 
out any true successours? How many good men! How 
many woorthy Women! How many valiant and comely 
young men, whom none but Galen, Hippocrates, and s- 
culapius (if they were living) could have bene reputed any 
way unhealthfull; were seene to dine at morning with their 
Parents, Friends, and familiar confederates, and went to 
sup in another world with their Predecessors ? 

It is no meane breach to my braine, to make repetition 
of so many miseries; wherefore, being willing to part with 
them as easily as I may: I say that our Citie being in this 
case, voide of inhabitants, it came to passe (as afterward I 
understoode by some of good credite) that in the venerable 
Church of S. Marie la Neufue, on a Tuesday morning, there 
being then no other get after the hearing of divine 
Service, in mourning habits (as the season required) re- 
turned thence seven discrete young Gentlewomen, all allyed 
together, either by friendship, neighbor-hood, or parentage. 
She among them that was most entred into yeares, exceeded 
not eight and twenty; and the yongest was no lesse then 
eighteene; being of Noble descent, faire forme, adorned 
with exquisite behaviour, and gracious modesty. 

Their names I could report, if just occasion did not forbid 
it, in regard of the occasions following by them related, and 
because times heereafter shall not taxe them with reproofe ; 
the lawes of pleasure being more straited now adayes (for 
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the matters before revealed) then at that time they were, 
not onely to their yeares but to many much riper. Neither 
will I likewise minister matter to rash heades (over-readie 
in censuring commendable life) any way to impaire the 
honestie of Ladies, by their idle detracting speeches. And 
therefore, to the end that what each of them saith, may be 
comprehended without confusion ; I purpose to stile chen 
by names, wholly agreeing, or (in part) conformable to their 
qualities. The first and most aged, we will name Pampinea; 
the second Fiametta; the third Philamena; the fourth 
Emilia ; the fift Lauretta; the sixt Neiphila; and the last 
we terme (not without occasion) Elissa, or Eliza. All of 
them being assembled at a corner of the Church, not by any 
deliberation formerly appointed, but meerely by accident, 
and sitting as it were in a round ring: after divers sighs 
severelly delivered, they conferred on sundry matters answer- 
able to the sad qualitie of the time, and within a while after, 
Madam Pampinea began in this manner. 

Faire Ladies, you may (no doubt as well as I) have often 
heard, that no injury is offered to any one, by such as make 
use but of their owne right. It is a thing naturall for everie 
one which is borne in this World, to aide, conserve, and de- 
fend her life so long as shee can; and this right hath bene 
so powerfully permitted, that although it hath sometimes 
happened, that (to defend themselves) men have beene slaine 
without any offence: yet Lawes have allowed it to be so, in 
whose solicitude lieth the best living of all mortals. How 
much more honest and just is it then for us, and for every 
other well-disposed person, to seeke for (without wronging 
any) and to practise all remedies that wee can, for the con- 
servation of our lives? When I well consider, what we have 
heere done this morning, and many other already past (re- 
membring (withall) what likewise is proper and convenient 
for us:) I conceive (as all you may do the like) that everie 
one of us hath a due respect of her selfe, and then I mervaile 
not, but rather am much amazed (knowing none of us to be 
deprived of a Womans best judgement) that wee seeke not 
after some remedies for our selves, against that, which everie 
one among us, ought (in reason) to feare. 
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THE IN- Heere we meete and remaine (as it seemeth to mee) in no 

DUCTION other manner, then as if we would or should be witnesses, 

OF THE to all the dead bodies at rest in their grave; or else to listen, 

AUTHOR when the religious Sisters heere dwelling (whose number 
now are well-neere come to bee none at all) sing Service at 
such houres as they ought to doe; or else to acquaint all 
commers hither (by our mourning habits) with the quality 
and quantitie of our hearts miseries. And when we part 
hence, we meete with none but dead bodies; or sicke 
persons transported from one place to another; or else 
we see running thorow the City (in most offensive fury) 
such as (by authoritie of publike Lawes) were banished 
hence, onely for their bad and brutish behaviour in con- 
tempt of those Lawes, because now they know, that the 
executors of them are dead and sicke. And if not these, 
more lamentable spectacles present themselves to us, by the 
base rascality of the City; who being fatted with our blood, 
tearme themselves Grave-makers, and in meere contemptible 
mockeries of us, are mounted on horsebacke, gallopping every 
where, reproaching us with our losses and misfortunes, with 
lewd and dishonest songs: so that we can heare nothing else 
but such and such are ia, and such and such lie a dying: 
here hands wringing, and every where most pittifull com- 
plaining. 

If we returne home to our houses (I know not whether 
your case be answerable to mine) when I can finde none of 
all my Family, but onely my poore waiting Chamber-maide ; 
so great are my feares, that the very haire on my head 
declareth my amazement, and wheresoever I go or sit downe, 
methinkes I see the ghostes and shadowes of deceased 
friends, not with such lovely lookes as I was wont to behold 
them, but with most horrid and dreadfull regards, newly 
stolne upon them I know not how. In these respects, both 
heere, else-where, and at home in my house, methinkes I am 
alwaies ill, and much more (in mine owne opinion) then an 
other body, not having meanes or place of retirement, as all 
we have, and none to remaine heere but onely we. 

Moreover, I have often heard it said, that in tarrying or 
departing, no distinction is made in things honest or dis- 
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honest ; onely appetite will be served; and be they alone or THE IN- 
in company, by day or night, they do whatsoever their DUCTION 
appetite desireth: not secular persons onely, but such as OF THE 
are recluses, and shut up within Monasteries, breaking the AUTHOR 
Lawes of obedience, and being addicted to pleasures of the 
flesh, are become lascivious and dissolute, making the world 
beleeve, that whatsoever is convenient for other women, is no 
way unbeseeming them, as thinking in that manner to escape. 

If it be so, as manifestly it maketh shew of it selfe; What 
do we here? What stay wefor? And whereon do we dreame? 
Why are we more respectlesse of our health, then all the 
rest of the Citizens? Repute we our selves lesse precious 
then all the other? Or do we beleeve, that life is linked 
to our bodies with stronger chaines, then to others, and that 
therefore we should not feare any thing that hath power to 
offend us? Wee erre therein, and are deceived. What 
brutishnesse were it in us, if we should urge any such 
beleefe? So often as we call to minde, what and how 
many gallant yons men and women, have beene devoured 
by this cruell pestilence; we may evidently observe a 
contrary argument. 

Wherefore, to the end, that by being over-scrupulous and 
carelesse, we fall not into ck danger, whence when we 
would (perhaps) we cannot recover our selves by any meanes : 
I thinke it meete (if your judgement therein shall jumpe 
with mine) that all of us as we are (at least, if we will doe 
as divers before us have done, and yet daily endeavour to 
doe) shunning death by the honest example of other, make 
our retreate to our Country houses, wherewith all of us are 
sufficiently furnished, and there to delight our selves as best 
we may, yet without transgressing (in any act) the limits of 
reason. ‘There shall we heare the pretty birds sweetly sing- 
ing, see the hilles and plaines verdantly flouring; the Corne 
waving in the field like the billowes of the Sea, infinite store 
of goodly trees, and the Heavens more fairely open to us, 
then here we can behold them. And although they are 
justly displeased, yet will they not there deny us better 

eauties to gaze on, then the walles in our City (emptied of 
Inhabitants) can affoord us. 
29 
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Moreover, the Ayre is much fresh and cleere, and gener- 


DUCTION ally, there is farre greater abundance of all things whatsoever, 


OF THE 


needefull at this time for preservation of our health, and 


AUTHOR esse offence or mollestation then we find here. 


And although Country people die, as well as heere our 
Citizens doe, the griefe notwithstanding is so much the lesse, 
as the houses and dwellers there are rare, in comparison of 
them in our City. And beside, if we well observe it, here 
we forsake no particular person, but rather we may tearme 
our selves forsaken; in regard that our Husbands, Kinred, 
and Friends, either dying, or flying from the dead, have left 
us alone in this great affliction, even as if we were no way 
belonging unto them. And therefore, by following this 
counsell, we cannot fall into any reprehension; whereas if 
we neglect and refuse it, danger, distresse, and death 
(perhaps) may ensue thereon. 

Wherefore, if you thinke good, I would allow it for well 
done, to take our waiting women, with all such things as are 
needfull for us, and (as this day) betake our selves to one 
place, to morrow to another, taking there such pleasure and 
recreation, as so sweete a season liberally bestoweth on us. 
In which manner we may remaine, till we see (if death other- 
wise prevent us not) what end the gracious Heavens have 
reserved for us. I would have you also to consider, that it 
is no lesse seemely for us to part hence honestly, then a 
great number of other Women to remaine here immodestly. 

The other Ladies and Gentlewomen, having heard Madam 
Pampinea, not onely commended her counsell, but desiring 
also to put it in execution; had already particularly con- 
sulted with themselves, by what meanes they might instantly 
depart from thence. Neverthelesse, Madam Philomena, 
who was very wise, spake thus. 

Albeit faire Ladies, the case propounded by Madam 
Pampinea hath beene very well delivered ; yet (for all that) 
it is against reason for us to rush on, as we are over- 
ready to doe. Remember that we are all women, and no 
one among us is so childish, but may consider, that when wee 
shall be so assembled together, without providence or con- 
duct of some man, we can hardly governe our selves. Wee 
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are fraile, offensive, suspitious, weake spirited, and fearefull: THE IN- 
in regard of which imperfections, I greatly doubt (if we have DUCTION 
no better direction then our owne) this society will sooner OF THE 
dissolve it selfe, and (perchance) with lesse honour to us, then AUTHOR 
if we never had begunne it. And therefore it shall bee ex- 
pedient for us, to provide before we proceede any further. 
Madam Eliza hereon thus replyed. 

Most true it is, that men are the chiefe or head of 
women, and without their order, sildome times do any 
matters of ours sort to recommendable end. But what 
meanes shal we make for men? We all know well enough, 
that the most part of our friends are dead, and such as 
are living, some be dispersed heere, others there, into divers 
places and companies, where we have no knowledge of their 
being; and to accept of strangers, would seeme very incon- 
venient: wherefore as we have such care of our health, 
so should we bee as respective withall, in ordering our 
intention, that wheresoever we ayme at our pleasure and 
contentment, reproofe and scandall may by no meanes 
pursue us. 

While this discourse thus held among the Ladies, three 
young Gentlemen came foorth of the Church (yet not so 
young, but the youngest had attained to five and twenty 
yeares:) in whom neyther malice of the time, losse of 
friends or kindred, nor any fearefull conceit in themselves, 
had the power to quench affection, but (perhaps) might 
a little coole it, in regard of the queazie season. One of 
them called himselfe Pamphilus, the second Philostratus, 
and the last Dioneus. Each of them was very affable 
and well conditioned, and walked abroad (for their greater 
comfort in such a time of tribulation) to try if they could 
meete with their fayre friends, who (happily) might all 
three be among these seaven, and the rest kinne unto them 
in one degree or other. No sooner were these Ladies 
espyed by them, but they met with them also in the 
same advantage; whereupon Madam Pampinea (amiably 
smiling) said. 

See how graciously Fortune is favourable to our begin- 
ning, by presenting our eyes with three so wise and worthy 
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THE IN- young Gentlemen, who will gladly be our guides and 

DUCTION servants, if wee doe not disdaine them the office. Madam 

OF THE Neiphila began immediatly to blush, because one of them 

AUTHOR had a Love in the company, and said; Good Madam 
Pampinea take heed what you say, because (of mine owne 
knowledge) nothing can be spoken but good of them all; 
and I thinke them all to be absolutely sufficient for a farre 
greater employment then is here intended: as being well 
worthy to keepe company not onely with us, but them of 
more faire and precious esteeme then we are. But because 
it appeareth plainly enough, that they beare affection to some 
heere among us, I feare, if wee should make the motion, that 
some dishonor or reproofe may ensue thereby, and yet with- 
out blame either in us or them. That is nothing at all, 
answered Madam Philomena, let me live honestly, and my 
Conscience not checke me with any crime; speake then who 
can to the contrary, God and truth shall enter armes for 
me. I wish that they were as willing to come, as all we are 
to bid them welcome: for truly (as Madam Pampinea saide) 
we may very well hope, that Fortune will bee furtherous to 
our purposed journey. 

The other Ladies hearing them speake in such manner, 
not only were silent to themselves, but all with one accord 
and consent said, that it were well done to call them, and 
to acquaint them with their intention, entreating their 
company in so pleasant a voyage. Whereupon, without 
any more words, Madam Pampinea mounting on her feete 
(because one of the three was her Kinsman) went towards 
them, as they stood respectively observing them; and (with 
a pleasing countenance) giving them a gracious salutation, 
declared to them their deliberation, desiring (in behalfe of 
all the rest) that with a brotherly and modest mind, they 
would vouchsafe to beare them company. 

The Gentlemen imagined at the first apprehension, that 
this was spoken in mockage of them; but when they better 
perceived that her words tended to solemne earnest, they 
made answer, That they were all hartily ready to doe them 
any service. And without any further senne before they 
departed thence, took order for their aptest furnishing with 
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all convenient necessaries, and sent word to the place of their THE IN- 
first appointment. On the morrow, being Wednesday, about DUCTION 
breake of day, the Ladies, with certaine of their attending OF THE 
Gentlewomen, and the three Gentlemen, having three ser- AUTHOR 
vants to waite on them, left the Citie to beginne their 
ree and having travelled about a leagues distance, 
arrived at the place of their first purpose of stay, which 
was seated on a little hill, distant (on all sides) from any 
high way, plentifully stored with faire spreading Trees, 
affoording no meane delight to the eye. On the top of all, 
stood a stately Palace, having a large and spacious Court in 
the middest round engirt with Galleries, Hals, and Chambers, 
every one separate alone by themselves, and beautified with 
Pictures of admirable cunning. Nor was there any want of 
Gardens, Meadowes, and other most pleasant Walkes, with 
Welles and Springs of faire running waters, all encompassed 
with branching Vines, fitter for curious and quaffing bibbers, 
then women sober, and singularly modest. 
This Pallace the company found fully fitted and prepared, 
the beddes in the Chambers made and daintily ordred, 
thickly strewed with variety of flowers, which could not 
but give them the greater contentment. Dioneus, who 
(above the other) was a pleasant young gallant, and full 
of infinite witty conceits, saide; Your wit (faire Ladies) 
hath better guided us hither, then our providence: I know 
not how you have determined to dispose of your cares; as 
for mine owne, I left them at the Cittie gate, when I came 
thence with you: and therefore let your resolution bee, to 
spend the time here in smiles and singing, (I meane, as may 
fittest agree with your dignity) or else give me leave to go 
seeke my sorrowes againe, and so to remaine discontented 
in our desolate City. Madam Pampinea having in like 
manner shaken off her sorrowes, delivering a modest and 
bashfull smile, replyed in this manner. 
Dioneus, well have you spoken, it is fit to live merrily, 
and no other occasion made us forsake the sicke and sad 
Cittie. But, because such things as are without meane or 
measure, are subject to no long continuance: I, who began 
the motion, whereby this societie is thus assembled, and 
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THE IN- ayme at the long lasting thereof, doe hold it verie con- 
DUCTION venient, that wee should all agree, to have one chiefe 
OF THE Commander among us, in whom the care and providence 
AUTHOR should consist, for direction of our merriment, performing 
honour and obedience to the partie, as to our Patrone and 
sole Governour. And because every one may feele the 
burthen of solicitude, as also the pleasure of commanding, 
and consequently have a sensible taste of both, whereby no 
envy may arise on any side, I could wish, that each one of | 
us (for a day onely) should feele both the burthen and 
honour, and the person so to be advanced, shall receive 
it from the election of us all. As for such as are to 
succeed, after him or her that hath had the dayes of 
dominion, the party thought fit for succession, must be 
named so soone as night approacheth. And being in this 
eminency (according as he or she shall please) he may order 
and dispose how long the time of his rule shall last, as also of 
the place and maner, where best we may continue our delight. 

These words were highly pleasing to them all, and by 
generall voice, Madame Pampinea was chosen Queene for 
the first day. Whereupon, Madame Philomena ranne 
pe to a Bay-tree, because she had often heard what 

onor belonged to those branches, and how worthy of 
honour they were, that rightfully were crowned with them, 
plucking off divers branches, shee made of them an apparant 
and honourable Chaplet, placing it (by generall consent) 
upon her head; and this so long as their company con- 
tinued, manifested to all the rest, the signall of Dominion, 
and Royall greatnesse. 

After that Madame Pampinea was thus made Queen, she 
commanded publique silence, and causing the Gentlemens 
three servants, and the wayting women also (being foure 
in number) to be brought Before her, thus she beganne. 
Because I am to give the first example to you all, whereby 
proceeding on from good to better, our company may live 
in order and pleasure, acceptable to all, and without shame 
to any; I create Parmeno (servant to Dioneus) Maister of 
the Houshold, hee taking the care and charge of all our 
Trayne, and for whatsoever appertayneth to our Hall 
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service. I appoint also, that Silisco servant to Pamphilus, 
shall bee our Dispenser and Treasurer, performing that 
which Parmeno shal command him. Likewise that Tin- 
daro serve as Groome of the Chamber, to Philostratus his 
Master, and the other two, when his fellowes impeached b 
their offices, cannot be present. Misia my Chauitermaid. 
and Licisca belonging to Philomena, shall serve continually 
in the Kitchin, and diligently make ready such Vyands, as 
shal be delivered them by Parmeno. Chimera, waiting- 
woman to Lauretta, and Stratilia appertaining to Fiam- 
metta, shall have the charge and governement of the Ladies 
Chambers, and preparing all places where we shall be 
present. Moreover, we will and commaund everie one of 
them (as they desire to deserve our grace) that wheresoever 
they goe or come, or whatsoever they heare or see: they 
especially respect to bring us tydings of them. After shee 
had summarily delivered them these orders, very much com- 
mended of everie one, she arose fairely, saying: Heere we 
have Gardens, Orchardes, Medowes, and other places of 
sufficient pleasure, where every one may sport ae recreate 
themselves: but so soone as the ninth houre striketh, then 
all to meet here againe, to dine in the coole shade. 

This jocund company having received licence from their 
Queene to disport themselves, the Gentlemen walked with 
the Ladies into a goodly Garden, making Chaplets and 
Nosegayes of divers flowers, and singing silently to them- 
selves. When they had spent the time limitted by the 
Queene, they returned into the house, where they found 
that Parmeno had effectually executed his office. For, 
when they entred into the hall, they saw the Tables covered 
with delicate white Napery, and the glasses looking like 
silver, they were so transparantly cleere, all the roome 
beside strewed with Flowers of Juniper. When the Queen 
and all the rest had washed, ain as Parmeno gave 
order, so every one was seated at the Table: the Viands 
(delicately drest) were served in, and excellent wines plenti- 
fully delivered, none attending but the three servants, and 
little or no lowd Table-talke passing among them. 

Dinner being ended, and the Tables withdrawne (all the 
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THE IN- Ladies, and the Gentlemen likewise, being skilfull both in 
DUCTION singing and dancing, and playing on instruments artificially) 


OF THE 
AUTHOR 


the Queene commanded, that divers Instruments should be 
brought, and (as she gave charge) Dioneus tooke a Lute, 
and Fiammetta a Violl de gamba, and began to play an 
excellent daunce. Whereupon, the Queene with the rest 
of the Ladies, and the other two young Gentlemen (having 
sent their attending servants to dinner) paced foorth a daunce 
very majestically. And when the dance was ended, they 
sung sundry excellent Canzonets, out-wearing so the time, 
untill the Queene commanded them all to rest, because the 
houre did necessarily require it. The Gentlemen having 
their Chambers farre severed from the Ladies, curiously 
strewed with flowers, and their beds adorned in exquisite 
manner, as those of the Ladies were not a jotte inferiour to 
them ; the silence of the night bestowed sweet rest on them 
al, In the morning, the Queene and all the rest being risen, 
accounting over much sleepe to be very hurtfull, they walked 
abroad into a goodly Meadow, where the grasse grew ver- 
dantly, and the beames of the Sun heated not over-violently, 
because the shades of faire spreading Trees, gave a temperate 
calmnesse, coole and gentle winds fanning their sweet breath 
pleasingly among them. All of them being there set downe 
In a round ring, and the Queen in the middest, as being the 
appointed place of eminency, she spake in this manner. 

You see (faire company) that the Sunne is highly mounted, 
the heate (elsewhere) too extreme for us, and therefore here 
is our fittest refuge, the ayre being so coole, delicate, and 
acceptable, and our folly well worthy reprehension, if we 
should walke further, and speede worse. Heere are Tables, 
Cards, and Chesse, as your dispositions may bee addicted. 
But if mine advice might passe for currant, I would admit 
none of those exercises, because they are too troublesome 
both to them that play, and such as looke on. I could 
rather wish, that some quaint discourse might passe among . 
us, a tale or fable related by some one, to urge the attention 
of all the rest. And so wearing out the warmth of the day, 
one prety Novell will draw on another, untill the Sun be 
lower declined, and the heates extremity more diminished, 
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to solace our selves in some other place, as to our minds 
shall seeme convenient. If therefore what I have sayde bee 
acceptable to you (I purposing to follow in the same course 
of pleasure,) let it appeare by your immediate answere ; for, 
till the Evening, I thinke we can devise no exercise more 
commodious for us. 

The Ladies and Gentlemen allowed of the motion, to 
spend the time in telling pleasant tales; whereupon the 
Queene saide: Seeing you have approved mine advice, I 
grant free permission for this first day, that every one shall 
relate, what to him or her is best pleasing: And turning 
her selfe to Pamphilus (who was seated on her right hand) 
gave him favour, with one of his Novels, to one the 
recreation: which he not daring to deny, and perceiving 
general] attention prepared for him, thus he began. 


Messire Chappelet du Prat, by making a false 

confession, beguyled an holy Religious man, and 

after dyed. And having (during his life time) 

bene a very bad man, at his death, was reputed 
for a saint, and called S. Chappelet. 


THE FIRST NOVELL 


Wherein is contained, how hard a thing it is, to 

distinguish goodnesse from hypocrisie; and how 

(under the shadow of holinesse) the wickednesse 
of one man, may deceive many. . 


T is a matter most convenient (deare Ladies) that 
| a man ought to begin whatsoever he doth, in the 
great and glorious name of him, who was the Creator 

of all things. Wherefore, seeing that I am the man 
appointed, to begin this your invention of discoursing 
ovelties: I intend to begin also with one of his 
wonderfull workes. To the end, that this being heard, 
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NOVELL our hope may remaine on him, as the thing onely per- 


manent, and his name for ever to be praised by us. Now, 
as there is nothing more certaine, but that even as temporal] 
things are mortall and transitory, so are they both in 
and out of themselves, full of sorrow, paine, and anguish, 
and subjected to infinite dangers: So in the same manner, 
we live mingled among them, seeming as part of them, and 
cannot (without some error) continue or defend our selves, 
if God by his especiall grace and favour, give us not strength 
and good understanding. Which power we may not beleeve, 
that either it descendeth to us, or liveth in us, by any merites 
of our owne; but of his onely most gracious benignity. 
Mooved neverthelesse, and entreated by the intercessions 
of them, who were (as we are) mortals; and having dili- 
ently observed his commandements, are now with him in 
eternall blessednes. To whom (as to advocates and procu- 
rators, informed by the experience of our frailty) wee are 
not to present our prayers in the presence of so great a 
Judge; but onely to imeclfe for the obtaining of all such 
things as his wisedome knoweth to be most expedient for us. 
And well may we credit, that his goodnesse is more fully 
enclined towards us, in his continuall bounty and liberality ; 
then the subtilty of mortal] eye, can reach into the secret 
of so divine a thought: and sometimes therefore we may 
be beguiled in opinion, by electing such and such as our 
intercessors before his high Majesty, who perhaps are farre 
off from him, or driven into perpetuall exile, as unworthy to 
appeare in so glorious a presence. For he, from whom 
nothing can be hidden, more regardeth the sincerity of him 
that prayeth, then ignorant devotion, committed to the trust 
of a heedlesse intercessor; and such prayers have alwaies 
gracious acceptation in his sight. As manifestly will appeare, 
by the Novell which I intend to relate; manifestly (I say) 
not as in the judgement of God, but according to the appre- 
hension of men. 
There was one named, Musciatto Francesi, who from beeing 
a most rich and great Merchant in France, was become a 
Knight, and preparing to goe into Tuscany, with Mounsieur 
Charles without Land, Brother to the King of France (who 
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was desired and incited to come thither by Pope Boniface) NOVELL 
found his affaires greatly intricated heere and there (as I 
oftentimes the matters of Merchants fall out to bee) and 
that very hardly hee should sodainly unintangle them, 
without referring the charge of them to divers persons. 
And for all he tooke indifferent good order, onely he 
remained doubtfull, whom he might sufficiently leave, to 
recover his debts among many Burgundians. And the 
rather was his care the more heerein, because he knew the 
Burgundians to be people of badde nature, rioters, brablers, 
full of calumny, and without any faithfulnesse: so that he 
could not bethinke himselfe of any man (how wicked soever 
he was) in whom he might repose trust to meete with their 
lewdnesse. Having a long while examined his thoughts 
upon this point, at last hee remembred one Master 
Chappelet du Prat, who ofttimes had resorted to his house 
in Paris. And because he was a man of little stature, yet 
handsome enough, the French not knowing what this word 
Chappelet might meane, esteeming he should be called rather 
(in their tongue) Chappell; imagined, that in regard of his 
small stature, they termed him Chappelet, and not Chappell, 
and so by the name of Chappelet he was every where known, 
and by few or none acknowledged for Chappell. 

This Master Chappelet, was of so good and commendable 
life; that, being a Notarie, he held it in high disdaine, that 
any of his Contractes (although he made but few) should be 
found without falshoode. And looke how many soever 
hee dealt withall, he would be urged and required thereto, 
offering them his paines and travaile for nothing, but to bee 
requited otherwise then by money; which prooved to bee 
his much larger recompencing, and returned to him the farre 
greater benefit. Hee tooke the onely pleasure of the world, 
to beare false witnesse, if hee were thereto entreated, and 
(oftentimes) when hee was not requested at all. Likewise 
because in those times, great trust and beleefe was given to 
an oath, he making no care or conscience to be perjured: 
greatly advantaged himselfe by Law suites, in regard that 
many matters relyed upon his oath, and delivering the truth 
according to his knowledge. 
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He delighted (beyond measure) and addicted his best 
studies, to cause enmities and scandals betweene kindred 
and friends, or any other persons, agreeing well together ; 
and the more mischiefe he could procure in this kind, so 
much the more pleasure and delight tooke he therein. If | 
he were called to kill any one, or to do any other villanous 
deede, he never would make deniall, but go to it very 
willingly ; and divers times it was well knowen, that many 
were cruelly beaten, ye slaine by his hands. Hee was a 
most horrible blasphemer of God and his Saints, upon the 
very least occasion, as being more addicted to choller, then 
any other man could be. Never would he frequent the 
Church, but basely contemned it, with the Sacraments and 
religious rites therein administred, accounting them for 
vile and unprofitable things: but very voluntarily would 
visit ‘Tavernes, and other places of dishonest accesse, which 
were continually pleasing unto him, to satisfie his lust and 
inordinate lubricitie. Hee would steale both in publike and 
pate even with such a conscience, as if it were given to 

im by nature so to do. He was a great glutton and 
a drunkarde, even till he was not able to take any more: 
being also a continuall gamester, and carrier of false Dice, 
to cheate with them the very best Friends he had. 

But why do I waste time in such extent of words? 
When it may suffice to say, that never was there a worse 
man borne; whose wickednesse was for long time supported, 
by the favour, power, and Authoritie of Monsieur Musciatto, 
for whose sake many wrongs and injuries were patiently 
endured, as well by private persons (whom hee would abuse 
notoriously) as others of the Court, betweene whom he 
made no difference at all in his vile dealing. ‘This Master 
eg esi being thus remembred by Musciatto (who very 
well knew his life and behaviour) he perfectly perswaded 
himselfe, that this was a man apt in al respects, to meete 
with the treachery of the Burgundians: whereupon, having 
sent for him, thus he beganne. 

Chappelet, thou knowest how I am wholly to retreate 
my selfe from hence, and having some affaires among the 
Burgundians, men full of wickednesse and deceite; I can 
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bethinke my selfe of no meeter a man then Chappelet, to NOVELL 
recover such debts as are due to mee among them. And I 
because it falleth out so well, that thou art not now hindered 
by any other businesse ; if thou wilt undergoe this office for 
me, I will procure thee favourable Letters from the Court, 
and give thee a reasonable portion in all thou recoverest. 
Master Chappelet, seeing himselfe idle, and greedy after 
worldly pee considering that Mounsieur Musciatto (who 
had beene alwayes his best buckler) was now to depart from 
thence, without any dreaming on the matter, and con- 
strained thereto (as it were) by necessity, set downe his 
resolution, and answered, that hee would gladly doe it. 
Having made their agreement together, and received 
from Musciatto his expresse procuration, and also the Kings 
gracious Letters; after that Musciatto was gone on his 
journey, Master Chappelet went to Dijon, where he was 
unknowne (well-neere) of any. And there (quite from his 
naturall disposition) he beganne benignely and graciously, 
in recovering the debts due; which course he tooke the 
rather, because they should have a further feeling of him 
in the end. Being lodged in the house of two Florentine 
brethren, that living on their monies usance; and (for 
Mounsieur Musciattoes sake) using him with honour and 
respect: it fortuned that he fell sick, and the two brethren 
sent for Physitions to attend him, allowing their servants 
to be diligent about him, making no spare of any thing, 
which gave the best likelyhood of restoring his health. But 
all their paines proved to no purpose, because he (honest 
man) being now growne aged, and having lived all his life 
time very disorderly, fell day by day (according to the 
Physicions judgement) from bad to worse, as no other way 
appeared but death, whereat the brethren greatly grieved. 
Upon a day, neere to the Chamber where the sicke man lay, 
they entred into this communication. What shall we doe 
(quoth the one to the other) with this man? We are much 
hindered by him: for to send him away (sicke as he is) we 
shall be greatly blamed thereby, and it will be a manifest 
note of our weake wisedome; the people knowing that first 
of all we gave him entertainement, and have allowed him 
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NOVELL honest physicall attendance, and he not having any way 


I 


injuried or offended us, to let him be suddenly expulsed our 
house (sicke to death as he is) it can be no way for our 
credit. 

On the other side, we are to consider also, that hee hath 
bin so badde a man, as he will not now make any confession 
thereof, neither receive the blessed Sacrament of the Church, 
and dying so without confession ; there is no Church that 
will accept his body, but it must be buried in prophane 
ground, like to a Dogge. And yet if hee would confesse 
himselfe, his sinnes are so many and monstrous, as the like 
case also may happen, because there is not any Priest or 
Religious person, that can or will absolve him. And bein 
not absolved, he must be cast into some ditch or pit, cad 
then the people of the Towne, as well in regard of the 
account we carry heere, (which to them appeareth so little 
pleasing, as we are daily pursued with their worst words) 
as also coveting our spoile and overthrow, upon this accident 
will cry out and mutiny against us; Behold these Lombard 
dog's, which are not to be received into the Church, why should 
we suffer them to live heere among us? In furious madnesse 
will they come upon us, and our house, where (peradventure) 
not contended with robbing us of our goods, our lives will 
remaine in their mercy aid danger; so that, in what sort 
soever it happen, this mans dying here, must needs be bane- 
full to us. 

Master Chappelet, who (as we have formerly saide) was 
lodged neere to the place where they thus conferred, having 
a subtle attention (as oftentimes we see sicke persons to be 
possessed withall) heard all these speeches spoken of him, 
and causing them to bee called unto him, thus hee spake. 

I would not have you to be any way doubtfull of me; 
neither that you should receive the least damage by me: I 
have heard what you have said, and am certaine, that it 
will happen areeeiih to your words, if matters should fall 
out as you conceite ; Ca I am minded to deale otherwise. I 
have committed so many offences against our Lord God, in 
the whole current of my life; that now I intend one action 
at the houre of my death, which I trust will make amends 
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for all. Procure therefore, I pray you, that the most holy NOVELL 
and religious man that is to be found (if there bee any one I 

at all) may come unto me, and referre the case then to me, 

for I will deale in such sort for you and my selfe, that all 

shall be well, and you no way discontented. 

The two Brethren, although they had no great hope in 
his speeches, went yet to a Monastery of Gray-Friars, and 
requested; that some one holy and learned man, might 
come to heare the confession of a Lombard, that lay very 
weake and sicke in their house. And one was eranted unto 
them, being an aged religious Frier, a great read master in 
the sacred Scripture, a very venerable person, who being of 
good and sanctified life, all the Citizens held him in great 
respect and esteeme, and on hee went with them to their 
house. When he was come up into the Chamber where 
Master Chappelet lay, and being there seated downe by 
him; he beganne first to comfort him very lovingly, de- 
manding also of him, how many times he had bin at 
confession? Whereto Master Chappelet (who never had 
bin shrived in all his life time) thus replied. 

Holy Father, I alwayes used (as a common custome) to 
bee confessed once (at the least) every weeke, albeit some- 
times much more often; but true it is, that being falne into 
this sicknesse, now eight daies since I have not beene confest, 
so violent hath bene the extremity of my weaknesse. M 
sonne (answered the good old man) thou hast done well, 
and so keep thee still hereafter in that minde: but I 
plainly perceive, seeing thou hast so often confessed thy 
selfe, that I shall take the lesse labour in urging questions 
to thee. 

Master Chappelet replyed; Say not so good Father, for 
albeit I have bene so oftentimes confessed, yet am I willing 
now to make a generall confession, even of all sinnes com- 
ming to my remembrance, from the very day of my birth, 
until this instant houre of my shrift. And therefore I 
entreat you (holy Father) to make a particular demand of 
everie thing, even as if I had never bene confessed at all, 
and to make no respect of my sicknesse: for I had rather 
be offensive to mine owne flesh, then by favoring or allow- 
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NOVELL ing it ease, to hazard the perdition of my soule, which my 
I Redeemer bought with so precious a price. 

These words were highly pleasing to the holy Friar, and 
seemed to him as an argument of a good conscience: Where- 
fore, after hee had much commended this forwardnesse in 
him, he began to demand of him if he had never offended 
with any Woman? Whereunto master Chappelet (breathing 
forth a great sigh) answered. 

Holy Father, I am halfe ashamed to tell you the truth 
in this case, as fearing least I should sinne in vaine-glory. 
Whereto the Confessor replyed; Speake boldly sonne, and 
feare not, for in telling the truth, bee it in confession or 
otherwise, a man can never sinne. Then sayde Maister 
Chappelet, Father, seeing you give me so good an assur- 
ance, I will resolve you faithfully heerein. I am so true a 
Virgin-man in this matter, even as when I issued forth of 
my mothers Wombe. O sonne (quoth the Friar) how happy 
and blessed of God art thou? Well hast thou lived, and 
therein hast thou not meanly merited, having had so much 
libertie to doe the contrary if thou wouldest, wherein verie 
few of us can so answer for our selves. 

Afterward, he demanded of him, how much displeasing to 
God hee had beene in the sinne of Gluttony? When (sigh- 
ing againe greatly) hee answered: Too much, and too often, 
good Father. For, over and beside the Fasts of our Lent 
season, which everie yeare ought to bee duely observed by 
devout ‘aa og I brought my selfe to such a customarie use, 
that I could fast three dayes in every Weeke, with Bread 
and Water. But indeede (holy Father) I confesse, that I 
have drunke water with such a pleasing appetite and delight 
(especially in praying, or walking on pilgrimages) even as 
greedy drunkards doe, in drinking good Wine. And many 
times I have desired such Sallades of small hearbes, as 
Women do gather abroad in the open fields, and feeding 
onely upon them, without coveting after any other kinde of 
sustenance, hath seemed much more pleasing to me, then I 
thought to agree with the nature of Fasting, especially, 
when as it swerveth from devotion, or is not done as it 
ought to bee. 
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Sonne, Sonne, replied the Confessour, these sinnes are NOVELL 
naturall, and very light, and therefore I would not have I 
thee to charge thy conscience with them, more then is need- 
full. It happeneth to every man (how holy soever he be) 
that after he hath fasted over-long, feeding will be welcome 
to him, and drinking good drinke after his travaile. O Sir, 
(said Maister Chappelet) never tell me this to comfort me, 
for well you know, and I am not ignorant therein, that such 
things as are done for the service of God, ought all to be 
performed purely, and without any blemish of the minde; 
what otherwise is done, savoureth of sinne. The Friar 
being well contented with his words, said: It is not amisse 
that thou understandest it in this manner, and thy con- 
science thus purely cleared, is no little comfort to me. But 
tell me now concerning Avarice, hast thou sinned therein, 
by desiring more then was reasonable, or withholding from 
others, such things as thou oughtst not to detaine? Wherein 
Maister Chappelet answered. Good Father, I would not 
have you to imagine, because you see me lodged heere in 
the house of two Usurers, that therefore I am of any such 
disposition. No truely Sir, I came hither to no other end, 
but onely to chastise and admonish them in friendly manner, 
to clense their mindes from such abhominable profit: And 
assuredly, I should have prevailed therein, had not this 
violent sicknesse hindered mine intention. But understand 
(holy Father) that my parents left me a rich man, and 
immediatly after my Fathers death, the greater part of his 
goods I gave away for Gods sake, and then, to sustaine mine 
owne life, and to helpe the poore members of Jesus Christ, 
I betooke my selfe to a meane estate of Merchandise, desir- 
ing none athier then honest gaine thereby, and evermore 
whatsoever benefit came to me; I imparted halfe thereof to 
the poore, converting mine owne small portion about my 
—— affaires, which that other part would scarcely serve 
to supply: yet alwayes God gave thereto such a mercifull 
blessing, that my businesse dayly thrived more and more, 
arising still from good to better. 

Well hast thou done therein good Sonne, said the Con- 
fessour: but how oftentimes hast thou beene angry? Oh 
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NOVELL Sir (said Maister Chappelet) therein I assure yee, I have 


I 


often transgressed. And what man is able to forbeare it ; 
beholding the dayly actions of men to be so dishonest? No 
care of keeping Gods Commandements, nor any feare of his 
dreadfull judgements. Many times in a day, I have rather 
wished my selte dead then living, beholding youth pursuing 
idle vanities, to sweare and forsweare themselves, tipling in 
‘Tavernes, and never haunting Churches; but rather affecting 
the worlds follies, then any such duties as they owe to God. 
Alas Sonne (quoth the Friar) this is a good and holy anger, 
and I can impose no penance on thee for it. But tell me, 
hath not rage or furie at any time so over-ruled thee, as to 
commit murther or man-slaughter, or to speake evill of any 
man, or to doe any other such kinde of injurie? Oh Father 
(answered Maister Chappelet) you that seeme to be a man 
of God, how dare you use any such vile words? If I had 
had the very least thought, to doe any such act as you 
speake, doe you thinke that God would have suffered me 
to live? These are deeds of darknesse, fit for villaines and 
wicked livers, of which hellish crew, when at any time I have 
happened to meet with some one of them, I have said; Goe, 
God convert thee. 

Worthy, and charitable words, replied the Friar: but tell 
me Sonne, Didst thou ever beare false witnes against any 
man, or hast spoken falsly, or taken ought from any one, 
contrary to the will of the owner? Yes indeed Father, said 
Maister Chappelet, I have spoken ill of another, because I 
have sometime seene one of my neighbors, who with no 
meane shame of the world, would do nothing else but beat 
his wife: and of him once I complained to the poore mans 
parents, saying, that he never did it but when he was over- 
come with drinke. Those were no ill words, quoth the 
Friar ; but I remember you said, that you were a Merchant : 
Did you ever deceive any, as some Merchants use to doe? 
Truely Father, answered M. Chappelet, I thinke not any, 
except one man, who one day brought me money which he 
owed me for a certaine peece of cloath I sold him, and I put 
it into a purse without accounting it. About a moneth 
afterward, I found that there were foure small pence more 
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then was due to mee: and never happening to meete with NOVELL 
the man againe, after I had kept them the space of a whole I 
yeare, I then gave them away unto foure poore people, for 

Gods sake. 

A small matter, said the Friar, and truly payed backe 
againe to the owner, in bestowing them on the poore. Many 
other questions he demanded of him, whereto still he answered 
in the same manner. But before he proceeded to absolution, 
Master Chappelet spake thus: I have yet one sinne more, 
which I have not revealed to you: when being urged by the 
Friar to confesse it, he said. I remember, that I should afford 
one day in the weeke, to cleanse the house of my soule, for 
better entertainement to my Lord and Saviour, and yet I 
have done no such reverence to the Sunday or Sabbath, as I 
ought to have done. A small fault Sonne, replyed the Friar. 
O no (quoth Master Chappelet) doe not terme it a small 
fault, because Sunday being a holy day, is highly to be 
reverenced : for as on that day, our blessed Lord arose from 
death to life. But (quoth the Confessor) hast thou done 
nothing else on that day? Yes, said he, being forgetfull of 
my selfe, once I did spet in Gods Church. The Friar smil- 
ing, said: Alas Sonne, that is a matter of no moment; for 
wee that are Religious persons, doe use to spet there every 
day. The more is your shame, answered Master Chappelet, 
for no place ought to bee kept more pure and cleane then 
the sacred Temple, wherein our daily sacrifices are offered 
up to God. 

In this manner he held on an houre and more, uttering 
the like transgressions as these; and at last began to sigh 
very passionately, and to shed a few teares, as one that was 
skilfull enough in such dissembling pranks: whereat the 
Confessor being much mooved, saide: Alas Sonne, what 
aylest thou? Oh Father (quoth Chappelet) there remaineth 
yet one sinne more upon my conscience, wherof I never at 
any time made confession, so shameful] it appeareth to mee 
to disclose it; and I am partly perswaded, that God will 
never pardon me for that sinne. How now Sonne? said the 
Friar, never say so; for if all the sinnes that ever were com- 
mitted by men, or shall be committed so long as the World 
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NOVELL endureth, were onely in one man, and he repenting them, 
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and being so contrite for them, as I see thou art; the grace 
and mercy of God is so great, that upon penitent confession, 
he will freely pardon him, and therefore spare not to speake 
it boldly. Alas Father (said Chappelet, still in pretended 
weeping) this sinne of mine is so great, that I can hardly 
beleeve (if your earnest prayers do not assist me) that ever I 
shall obtaine remission for it. Speake it Sonne, said the 
Friar, and feare not, I promise that I will pray to God for 
thee. 

Master Chappelet still wept and sighed, and continued 
silent, notwithstanding all the Confessors comfortable per- 
swasions; but after hee had helde him a long while in 
suspence, breathing forth a sighe, even as if his very heart 
would have broken, he saide; Holy Father, seeing you 
promise to pray to God for me, I will reveale it to you: 
Know then, that when I was a little boy, I did once curse 
my Mother; which he had no sooner spoken, but he wrung 
his hands, and greeved extraordinarily. Oh good Son, 
saide the Friar: doth that seeme so great a sinne to thee? 
Why, men doe daily blaspheme our Lord God, and yet 
neverthelesse, upon their hearty repentance, he is alwayes 
ready to forgive them ; and wilt not thou beleeve to obtaine 
remission, for a sinne so ignorantly committed? Weepe no 
more deare Sonne, but comfort thy selfe and rest resolved, 
that if thou wert one of them, who nayled our blessed 
Saviour to his Crosse; yet being so truly repentant, as I see 
thou art, he would freely forgive thee. Say you so Father? 
quoth Chappelet. What mine owne deare Mother? that 
bare me in her wombe nine moneths, day and night, and 
afterwards fed me with her breasts a thousand times, can I 
be pardoned for cursing her? Oh no, it 1s too haynous 
a sinne, and except you pray to God very instantly for me, 
he will not forgive me. 

When the religious man perceived, that nothing more 
was to bee confessed by Master Chappelet; he gave him 
absolution, and his owne benediction beside, reputing him 
to be a most holy man, as verily beleeving all that hee had 
said. And who would not have done the like, hearing 
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a man to speake in this manner, and being upon the very NOVELL 
point of death? Afterward, he saide unto him, Master I 
Chappelet, by Gods grace you may be soone restored 
to health, but if it so come to passe, that God doe take your 
blessed and well disposed soule to his mercy, will it please 
you to have your body buried in our Convent? Whereto 
Master Chappelet answered ; I thanke you Father for your 
good motion, and sorry should I be, if my friends did bury 
me any where else, because you have promised to pray 
to God for me; and beside, I have alwayes carried a re- 
ligious devotion to your Order. Wherefore, I beseech you, 
so soone as you are come home to your Convent, prevaile 
so much by your good meanes, that the holy Eucharist, con- 
secrated this morning on your high Altar, may be brought 
unto me: for although I confesse my selfe utterly unworthy, 
yet I purpose (by your reverend permission) to receive it, as 
also your holy | latest unction, to this ende, that having 
lived a greevous sinner, I may yet (at the last) die a Christian. 
These words were pleasing to the good olde man, and he 
caused every thing to be performed, according as Master 
Chappelet had requested. 

The two Brethren, who much doubted the dissemblin 
of Chappelet, being both in a small partition, which 
Sinden the sicke mans Chamber from theirs, heard and 
understood the passage of all, betweene him and the ghostly 
Father, being many times scarcely able to refraine from 
laughter, at the fraudulent course of his confession. And 
often they said within themselves, What manner of man 
is this, whom neither age, sickenesse, nor terror of death so 
neere approaching, and sensible to his owne soule, nor that 
which is much more, God, before whose judgement he knowes 
not how soone he shall appeare, or else be sent to a more 
fearefull place ; none of these can alter his wicked disposi- 
tion, but that he will needes die according as he hath lived ? 
Notwithstanding, seeing he had so ordered the matter, that 
he had buriall freely allowed him, they cared for no more. 

After that Chappelet had received the Communion, and 
the other Ceremonies appointed for him ; weakenesse encreas- 
ing oa him more and more, the very same day of his goodly 
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NOVELL confession, he died (not long after) towards the evening. 
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Whereupon the two Brethren tooke order, that all needefull 
things should be in a readinesse, to have him buried honour- 
ably; sending to acquaint the Fathers of the Convent 
therewith, that they might come to say their Vigilles, 
according to precedent custome, and then on the morrow 
to fetch the hady. The honest Friar that had confessed 
him, hearing he was dead, went to the Prior of the Convent, 
and by sound of the house Bell, caused all the Brethren to 
assemble together, giving them credibly to understand, that 
Master Chappelet was a very holy man, as appeared by all 
the parts of his confession, and made no doubt, but that 
many miracles would be wrought by his sanctified body, 
perswading them to fetch it thither with all devoute solemnity 
and reverence: whereto the Prior, and all the credulous 
Brethren presently condiscended very gladly. 

When night was come, they went all to visit the dead 
body of Master Chappelet, where they used an especiall 
and solemne Vigill; and on the morrow, apparelled in their 
richest Coapes and Vestiments, with bookes in their hands, 
and the Crosse borne before them, singing in the forme of 
a very devoute procession, they brought the body pompe- 
ously into their Church, accompanied with all the people of 
the Towne, both men and women. The Father Confessor, 
ascending up into the Pulpit, preached wonderfull things of 
him, and the rare holinesse of his life; his fastes, his vir- 
ginity, simplicity, innocency, and true sanctity, recounting 
also (among other especial! observations) what Chappelet 
had confessed, as this most great and greevous sinne, and 
how hardly he could be perswaded, that God would grant 
him pardon for it. Whereby he tooke occasion to reprove 
the people then present, saying; And you (accursed of God) 
for the verie least and trifling matter hapning, will not spare 
to blaspheme God, his blessed Mother, and the whole Court 
of heavenly Paradise: Oh, take example by this singular 
man, this Saint-like man, nay, a very Saint indeede. 

Many additions more he made, concerning his faithful- 
nesse, truth, and integrity; so that, by the vehement 
asseveration of his words (whereto all the people there 
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present gave credible beleefe) he provoked them unto such NOVELL 
zeale and earnest devotion; that the Sermon was no sooner I 
ended, but (in mighty crowds and throngs) they pressed 

about the Biere, kissing his hands and feete, and all the 

garments about him were torne in peeces, as precious 

Reliques of so holy a person, and happy they thought 
themselves, that could get the smallest peece or shred of 

any thing that came neere to his body : and thus they con- 

tinued all the day, the body lying still open, to be visited 

in this manner. | 

When night was come, they buried him in a goodly Marble 
tombe, erected in a faire Chappell purposely; and for many 
dayes after following, it was most strange to see, how the 
people of the Country came thither on heapes, with holy 
Candles and other offerings, with Images of waxe fastened 
to the Tombe, in signe of Sacred and solemne Vowes, to this 
new created Saint. And so farre was spread the fame and 
renowne of his sanctity, devotion, ci integrity of life, 
maintained constantly by the Fathers of the Convent; that 
if any one fell sicke in neede, distresse, or adversity, they 
would make their Vowes to no other Saint but him: naming 
him (as yet to this day they do) Saint Chappelet, affirming 
upon their Oathes, that infinite miracles were there daily 
performed by him, and especially on such, as came in 
devotion to visit his shrine. 

In this manner lived and died Master Chappelet du Prat, 
who before he became a Saint, was as you have heard: and 
I will not deny it to be impossible, but that he may bee at 
rest among other blessed bodies. For although he lived 
lewdly and? wickedly, yet such might be his contrition in 
the latest extreamity, that (questionlesse) he might finde 
mercie. But, because such things remaine unknowne to us, 
and speaking by outward appearance, vulgar judgement will 
censure otherwise of him, and thinke him to be rather in 
perdition, then in so blessed a place as Paradice. But 
referring that to the Omnipotents appointment, whose 
clemencie hath alwayes beene so great to us, that he regards 
not our errors, but the integrity of our Faith, making (by 
meanes of our continuall Mediator) of an open enemy, a 
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NOVELL converted sonne and servant. And as I began in his name, 
I so will I conclude, desiring that it may evermore be had in 
due reverence, and referre we our selves thereto in all our 
necessities, with this setled assurance, that he is alwayes 

ready to heare us. And so she ceased. 


Abraham a Jew, being admonished or advised by 

a friend of his, named Jehannot de Chevigny, 

travailed from Paris unto Rome: And beholding 

there the wicked behaviour of men in the Church, 

returned backe to Paris againe, where yet (never- 
thelesse) he became a Christian. 


THE SECOND NOVELL 


Wherein is contained and expressed, the liberality 
and goodnesse of God, extended to the Christian 
Faith. 


HE Novell recited by Pamphilus, was highly pleasing 
to the company, and much commended by the 
Ladies: and after it had beene diligently observed 

among them, the Queene commanded Madam Neiphila (who 
was seated neerest to Pamphilus) that, in relating another 
of hers, she should follow on in the pastime thus begun. 
She being no lesse gracious in countenance, then merrily 
disposed ; made answere, that shee would obey her charge, 
and began in this manner. 

Pamphilus hath declared to us, by his Tale, how the 
goodnesse of God regardeth not our errors, when they 
proceede from things which wee cannot discerne. And I 
intend to approove by mine, what argument of infallible 
truth, the same benignity delivereth of it selfe, by enduring 
patiently the faults of them, that (both in word and worke) 
should declare unfaigned testimony of such gracious good- 
nesse, and not to live so dissolutely as they doe. To the 
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end, that others illumined by their light of life, may be- NOVELL 
leeve with the stronger constancy of minde. II 
As I have heeretofore heard (Gracious Ladies) there lived 
a wealthy Marchant in Paris, being a Mercer, or seller 
of Silkes, named Jehannot de Chevigny, a man of faithfull, 
honest, and upright dealing ; who held great affection and 
friendship with a very rich Jew, named Abraham, that was 
a Merchant also, aaa a man of very direct conversation. 
Jehannot well noting the honesty and loyall dealing of this 
Jew, began to have a Religious kinde of compassion in his 
soule, much pittying that a man so good in behaviour, so 
wise and discreete in all his actions, should be in danger of 
rdition thorow want of Faith. In which regard, lovingly 
e began to intreate him, that he would leave the errors 
of his Jewish beleefe, and follow the truth of Christianity, 
which he evidently saw (as being good and holy) daily to 
aeliat? and enlarge it selfe, whereas on the contrary, 
is profession decreased, and grew to nothing. 
The Jew made answer, that he beleeved nothing to be so 
good and holy, as the Jewish Religion, and having beene 
orne therein, therein also he purposed to live and dye, no 
matter whatsoever being able to remove him from that 
resolution. For all this stiffe deniall, Jehannot would not 
so give him over; but pursued him still day by day, re- 
itterating continually his former speeches to him: delivering 
infinite excellent and pregnant reasons, that Merchants 
themselves were not ignorant, how farre the Christian faith 
excelled the Jewish falshoods. And albeit the Jew was 
a very learned man in his owne Law, yet notwithstanding 
the intire amity he bare to Jehannot, or (perhaps) his words 
fortified by the blessed Spirit, were so prevailant with him, 
that the Jew felt a pleasing apprehension in them, though 
as yet his obstinacie stoode farre off from Conversion. But 
as he thus continued strong in opinion, so Jehannot lefte 
not hourely to labour him: insomuch, that the Jew being 
conquered by such earnest and continuall importunity, one 
day spake to Jehannot, saying. 
My worthy friend Jehannot, thou art extremely desirous, 
that I should convert to Christianitie, and I am well con- 
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NOVELL tented to doe it; onely upon this condition: That first 


II 


I wil journey to Rome, to see him whom thou sayest, 
is Gods general Vicar here on earth, and to consider on the 
course of his life and manners, and likewise of his Colledge of 
Cardinals. If he and they doe appeare such men to mee, 
as thy speeches affirme them to be, and thereby I may com- 
prehend that thy Faith and Religion is better then mine, 
as with no meane paines thou endevourest to perswade mee, 
I will become a Christian as thou art: but if I finde it 
otherwise, I will continue as I am, a Jew. 

Jehannot hearing these words, became exceeding sorrow- 
full, and sayd within himselfe; I have lost all the paines 
which I did thinke to be well employed, as hoping to have 
this man converted heere. For, if he go to the Court 
of Rome, and behold there the wickednes of the Priests 
lives, farewell all hope in me, of ever seeing him to become 
a Christian. But rather, were he already a Christian, 
without all question he would turne a Jew. And so going 
neerer to Abraham, he said. Alas my loving friend, why 
shouldst thou undertake such a tedious travel, and so great 
a charge, as thy journey from hence to Rome will cost thee? 
Consider, that to a rich man (as thou art) travaile by land 
or Sea is full of infinite dangers. Doest thou not thinke, 
that here are Religious men enow, who wil gladly bestow 
Baptisme upon thee? ‘To mee therefore it plainely 
appeareth, that such a voyage is to no purpose. If thou 
standest upon any doubt or scruple, concerning the faith 
whereto I wish thee; where canst thou desire conference 
with greater Doctours, or men more learned in all respects, 
then this famous Cittie doth affoord thee, to resolve thee in 
any questionable case? Thou must thinke, that the 
Prelates are such there, as heere thou seest them to be, 


‘and yet they must needes be in much better condition at 


Rome, because they are neere to the principal] Pastor. And 
therefore, if thou wilt credit my counsell, reserve this 
journey to some time more convenient, when the Jubilee of 
generall Pardon happeneth, and then (perchance) I will 
beare thee company, and go along with thee as in vowed 
Pilgrimage. 
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Whereto the Jew replyed: I beleeve Jehannot that all NOVELL 
which thou hast said, may be so. But, to make short with II 
thee, 1 am fully determined (if thou wouldst have me a 
Christian, as thou instantly urgest me to bec) to goe thither, 
for otherwise, I will continue as I am. Jehannot perceyving 
his setled purpose, said: Goe then in Gods name. But 
perswaded himselfe, that hee would never become a Christian, 
after he had once seene the Court of Rome: neverthelesse, 
he counted his labour not altogither lost, in regard he 
bestowed it to a good end, and honest intentions are to be 
commended. 

The Jew mounted on horse-backe, and made no lingering 
in his journey to Rome; where being arrived, he was very 
honourably entertained by other Jewes dwelling in Rome. 
And during the time of his abiding there (without revealing 
to any one the reason of his comming thither) very heedfully 
he observed the maner of the Popes life, of the Cardinals, 
Prelates, and all the Courtiers. And being a man very dis- 
creet and judicious, hee apparantly perceived, both by his 
owne eye, and further information of friends ; that from the 
highest to the lowest (without any restraint, remorse of 
conscience, shame, or feare of punishment) all sinned in 
abhominable luxurie, and not naturally onely, but in foule 
Sodomie, so that the credite of Strumpets and Boyes was 
not small, and yet might be too easily obtayned. More- 
over, drunkards, belly-Gods, and servants of the paunch, 
more then of any thing else (even like brutish beasts after 
their luxury) were every where to be met withall. And 
upon further observation, hee saw all men so covetous and 
greedie of Coyne, that every thing was bought and solde for 
ready money, not onely the blood of men, but (in plaine 
termes) the faith of Christians, yea, and matters of divinest 
qualities, how, or to whomsoever appertaining, were it for 
Sacrifices or Benefices, whereof was made no mean merchan- 
dize, and more Brokers were there to be found (then in 
Paris attending upon all Trades) of manifest Symonie, under 
the nice name of Negotiation, and for gluttony, not susten- 
tation: even as if God had not knowne the signification of 
vocables, nor the intentions of wicked hearts, but would 
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NOVELL suffer himselfe to bee deceived by the outward names of 


II 


things, as wretched men commonly use to doe. 

These things, and many more (fitter for silence, then for 
publication) were so deepely displeasing to the Jew, being a 
most sober and modest man; that he had soone seene 
enough, resolving on his returne to Paris, which very speedil 
he performed. And when Jehannot heard of his eal 
sae Se much rather other newes from him, then ever to see 
him a converted Christian; he went to welcome him, and 
kindly they feasted one another. After some few dayes of 
resting, Jehannot demanded of him; what he thought of 
our holy Father the Pope and his Cardinals, and generally 
of all the other Courtiers? Whereto the Jew readily 
answered; It is strange Jehannot, that God should give 
them so much as he doth. For I will truely tell thee, that 
if I had beene able to consider all those things, which there 
I have both heard and seene: I could then have resolved 
my selfe, never to have found in any Priest, either sanctity, 
devotion, good worke, example of honest life, or any good 
thing else Beale: But if a man desire to see luxury, avarice, 
gluttony, and such wicked things, yea, worse, if worse may be, 
and held in generall estimation of all men; let him but goe 
to Rome, which 1 thinke rather to be the forge of damnable 
actions, then any way leaning to grace or goodnesse. And, 
for ought I could perceive, me thinkes your chiefe Pastour, 
and (consequently) all the rest of his dependants, doe strive 
so much as they may (with all their engine arte and endevour) 
to bring to nothing, or else to banish quite out of the world, 
Christian Religion, whereof they should be the support and 
foundation. 

But because I perceive, that their wicked intent will never 
come to passe, but contrariwise, that your faith enlargeth 
it selfe, shining every day much more cleare and splendant: 
I gather thereby evidently, that the blessed Spirit is the 
true ground and defence thereof, as being more true and 
holy then any other. In which respect, whereas I stood 
stiffe and obstinate against the good admonitions, and never 
minded to become a Christian: now I freely open my heart 
unto thee, that nothing in the world can or shall hinder me, 
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but I will be a Christian, as thou art. Let us therefore NOVELL 

presently goe to the Church, and there (according to the II 

true custome of your holy faiths) helpe me to be baptized. 
Jehannot, who expected a farre contrary conclusion then 

this, hearing him speake it with such constancy; was the 

very gladdest man in the world, and went with him to the 

Church of Nostre Dame in Paris, where he requested the 

Priests there abiding, to bestow baptisme on Abraham, 

which they joyfully did, hearing him so earnestly to desire 

it. Jehannot was his Godfather, and named him John, and 

afterward, by learned Divines he was more fully instructed 

in the grounds of our faith; wherein he grew of great 

understanding, and led a very vertuous life. 


Melchisedech a Jew, by recounting a Tale of 

three Rings, to the great Soldan, named Saladine, 

prevented a great danger which was prepared for 
him. 


THE THIRD NOVELL 


Whereby the Author, approving the Christian 

Faith, sheweth, how beneficiall a sodaine and 

ingenious answere may fall out to bee, especially 

when a man finds himselfe in some _ evident 
danger. 


ADAME Neiphila having ended her Discourse, 
M which was well allowed of by all the company; it 
pleased the Queene, that Madame Philomena 

should next succeede in order, who thus began. 

The Tale delivered by Neiphila, maketh mee remember a 
doubtfull case, which sometime hapned to another Jew. 
And because that God, and the truth of his holy Faith, 
hath bene already very well discoursed on: it shall not 
— aan (in my poore opinion) to descend now into 
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NOVELL the accidents of men. Wherefore, I will relate a matter 


Ill 


unto you, which being attentively heard and considered ; 
may make you much more circumspect, in answering to 
divers questions and demands, then (perhaps) otherwise you 
would be. Consider then (most woorthy assembly) that like 
as folly or dulnesse, many times hath overthrowne some men 
from place of eminencie, into most great and greevous 
miseries: even so, discreet sense and good understanding, 
hath delivered many out of irksome perils, and seated them 
in safest security. And to prove it true, that folly hath 
made many fall from high authority, into poore and despised 
calamity ; may be avouched by infinite examples, which now 
were needelesse to remember: But, that good sense and able 
understanding, may proove to be the occasion of great 
desolation, without happy prevention, I will declare unto 
you in very few words, and make it good according to my 
promise. 

Saladine, was a man so powerfull and valiant, as not onely 
his very valour made him Soldan of Babylon, and also gave 
him many signall victories, over Kings of the Sarrazens, and 
of Christians likewise. Having in divers Warres, and other 
magnificent employments, of his owne, wasted all his treasure, 
and (by reason of some sodaine accident happening to him) 
standing in neede to use some great summe of money, yet 
not readily knowing where, or how to procure it; he 
remembred a rich Jew named Melchisedech, that lent out 
money to use or interest in the City of Alexandria. This 
man he imagined best able to furnish him, if he could be 
won to do it willingly: but he was knowne to be so gripple 
and miserable, that hardly any meanes would drawe him 
to it. In the end, constrained by necessity, and labouring 
his wits for some apt device whereby he might have it: 
he concluded, though hee might not compell him to do it, 
yet by a pee shadowed with good reason to ensnare 
him. And having sent for him, entertained him very 
familiarly in his Court, and sitting downe by him, thus 
began. 

Honest man, I have often heard it reported by many, 
that thou art very skilfull, and in cases concerning God, 
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thou goest oo all other of these times: wherefore, I NOVELL 


would gladly bee informed by thee, which of those three 
Lawes or Religions, thou takest to be truest; that of the 
Jew, the other of the Sarazen, or that of the Christian? 
The Jew, being a very wise man, plainely perceived, that 
Saladine sought to entrap him in his answere, and so to 
raise some quarrell against him. For, if he commended 
any one of those Lawes above the other, he knew that 
Saladine had what he aymed at. Wherefore, bethinking 
himselfe to shape such an answere, as might no way trouble 
or entangle him: summoning all his sences together, and 
considering, that dallying with the Soldane might redound 
to his no meane danger, thus he replied. 

ee Lord, the question propounded by you, is faire and 
worthy, and to answere my opinion truely thereof, doth 
necessarily require some time of consideration, if it might 
stand with your liking to allow it: but if not, let me first 
make entrance to my reply, with a pretty tale, and well 
worth the hearing. I have oftentimes heard it reported, 
that (long since) there was a very wealthy man, who (among 


other precious Jewels of his owne) had a goodly Ring of — 


great valew; the beauty and estimation whereof, made him 
earnestly desirous to leave it as a perpetuall memory and 
honour to his successors. Whereupon, he willed and 
ordained, that he among his male children, with whom this 
Ring (being left by the Father) should be found in custody 
after his death ; hee and none other, was to bee reputed his 
heire, and to be honoured and reverenced by all the rest, as 
being the prime and worthiest person. That Sonne, to 
whom this Ring was left by him, kept the same course to 
his posterity, dealing (in all respects) as his predecessor had 
done; so that (in short time) the Ring (from hand to hand) 
had many owners by Legacie. 

At length, came to the hand of one, who had three 
sonnes, all of them goodly and vertuous persons, and verie 
obedient to their Father: in which regard, he affected them 
all equally, without any difference or partiall respect. The 
custome of this Ring belie knowne to them, each one of 
them (coveting to beare esteeme above the other) desired (as 
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NOVELL hee could best make his meanes) his Father, that in regard 


Ill 


he was now growne very old, he would leave that Ring to 
him, whereby he should bee acknowledged for his heire. 
The good man, who loved no one of them more then the 
other, knew not how to make his choise, nor to which of 
them he should leave the Ring: yet having past his promise 
to them severally, he studied by what meanes to satichic them 
all three. Wherefore, secretly having conferred with a 
curious and excellent Goldsmith, hee caused two other Rings 
to bee made, so really resembling the first made Ring, that 
himselfe (when he had them in his hand) could not dis- 
tinguish which was the right one. 

Lying upon his death-bed, and his Sonnes then plying 
him by their best opportunities, he gave to each of them a 
Ring. And they (after his death) presuming severally upon 
their right to the inheritance and honor, grew to great 
contradiction and square: each man producing then his 
Ring, which were so truely all alike in resemblance, as no 
one could know the right Ring from the other. And 
therefore, suite in Law, to distinguish the true heire to his 
Father, continued long time, and so it dooth yet to this 
very day. In like manner my good Lord, concerning those 
three Lawes given by God the Father, to three such people 
as you have propounded : each of them do imagine that they 
have the heritage of God, and his true Law, and also duely 
to performe his Commandements; but which of them do so 
indeede, the question (as of the three Rings) is yet remaining. 

Saladine well perceyving, that the Jew was too cunning 
to bee caught in his snare, and had answered so well, that to 
doe him further violence, would redound unto his perpetuall 
dishonour ; resolved to reveale his neede and extremity, and 
try if hee would therein friendly sted him. Having disclosed 
the matter, and how he purposed to have dealt with him, 
if he had not returned so wise an answere; the Jew lent him 
so great a sum of money as hee demanded, and Saladine 
repayed it againe to him justly, giving him other great 
gifts beside: respecting him as his especiall friend, and 
maintaining him in very honourable condition, neere unto 
his owne person. 
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A Monke having committed an offence, deserving 

to be very greevously punished, freed himselfe from 

the paine to be inflicted on him, by wittily repre- 
hending his Abbot, with the very same fault. 


THE FOURTH NOVELL 


Wherein may bee noted, that such men as will 

reprove those errours in others, which remaine 

in themselves, commonly are the Authors of their 
owne reprehension. 


O ceased Madame Philomena, after the conclusion of 
her Tale: when Dioneus sitting next unto her, 
(without tarrying for any other command from the 

Queene, knowing by the order formerly begun, that hee was 
to follow in the same course) spake in this manner. 

Gracious Ladies, if I faile not in understanding your 
generall intention, we are purposely assembled heere to tell 
Tales; and especially such as may please our selves. In 
which respect, because nothing shold be done disorderly, 
I hold it lawfull for every one (as our Queene decreed before 
her Dignity) to relate such a Noveltie, as in their owne 
juageueny may cause most contentment. Wherefore 

aving heard that by the good admonitions of Jehannot de 
Chevigny, Abraham the Jew was advised to the salvation 
of his soule, and Melchisedech (by his witty understanding) 
defended his riches from the traines of Saladine: I now 
purpose to tell you in a few plaine words, without feare 
of receiving any reprehension, how cunningly a Monke 
compassed his deliverance, from a punishment intended 
towards him. 

There was in the Country of Lunigiana (which is not far 
distant from our owne) a Monastery, which sometime was 
better furnished with holinesse and Religion, then now 
adayes they are; wherein lived (among divers other) a yong 
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NOVELL Novice Monke, whose hot and lusty disposition (being in 


IV 


the vigour of his yeeres) was such, as neither Fasts nor 

rayers had any great power over him. It chanced on a 
asting day about high noon, when all the other Monkes 
were asleep in their Dormitaries or Dorters, this frolicke 
Friar was walking alone in their Church, which stoode in a 
very solitarie place, where ruminating on many matters by 
himselfe, hee espyed a prettie handsome Wench (some Hus- 
bandmans daughter in the Countrey, that had beene gather- 
ing rootes and hearbes in the field) upon her knees before 
an Altar; whom he had no sooner seene, but immediatel 
hee felt effeminate temptations, and such as ill fitted wit 
his profession. 

Lascivious desire, and no religious devotion, made him 
draw neere her, and whether anges shrift (the onely cloake 
to compasse carnal affections) or some other as close con- 
ference to as pernitious and vile a purpose, I know not: 
but so farre he prevailed upon her frailety, and such a 
bargaine passed betweene them, that from the Church, he 
wonne her to his Chamber, before any person could perceive 
it. Now, while this yong lusty Monke (transported with 
over-fond affection) was more carelesse of his dalliance, then 
he should have bene: the Lord Abbot being newly arisen 
from sleepe, and walking softly about the Cloyster, came to 
the Monkes Dorter doore, where hearing what noyse was 
made betweene them, and a feminine voyce more strange 
then hee was wont to heare; he layed his eare close to the 
Chamber doore, and plainly perceived, that a woman was 
within. Wherewith being much moved, he intended 
sodainly to make him open the doore; but (upon better 
consideration) hee conceyved it farre more fitting for him, 
to returne backe to his owne Chamber, and tarry till the 
Monke should come forth. 

The Monke, though his delight with the Damosell was 
extraordinary, yet feare and suspition followed upon it; for, 
in the very height of all his wantonnesse, he heard a soft 
treading about the doore. And prying thorow a small 
crevice in the same dore, perceived apparantly, that the 
oe himselfe stood listening there, and could not be 
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ignorant but that the Maide was with him in the Chamber. NOVELL 
As after pleasure ensueth paine, for the veniall Monke knew IV 
well enough (though wanton heate would not let him heede 

it before) that most greevous punishment must vee inflicted 

on him, which made him sad beyond all measure: Never- 
thelesse, without disclosing his dismay to the yong Maiden, 

he began to consider with himselfe on many meanes, where- 

by to find out one that might best fit his turne. And 
suddenly conceited an apt stratagem, which sorted to such 

effect as he would have it: whereupon, seeming satisfied for 

that season, he tolde the Damosell, that (being carefull of 

her credit) as hee had brought her in unseene of any, so he 

would free her from thence againe, desiring her to tarrie 

there (without making any noyse at all) untill such time as 

he returned to her. 

Going forth of the chamber, and locking it fast with the 
key, he went directly to the Lord Abbots lodging, and 
delivering him the saide key (as every Monke used to doe 
the like, when he went abroade out of the Convent) settin 
a good countenance on the matter, boldly saide; My Lord, 
I have not yet brought in all my part of the wood, which 
lieth ready cut downe in the Forrest; and having now con- 
venient time to doe it, if you please to give me leave, I will 
goe and fetch it. The Abbot perswading himselfe, that he 
had not beene discovered by the Monke, and to be resolved 
more assuredly in the offence committed ; being not a little 
jocund of so happy an accident, gladly tooke the key, and 
gave him leave to fetch the wood. 

No sooner was he gone, but the Abbot beganne to con- 
sider with himselfe, what he were best to doe in this case, 
either (in the presence of all the other Monkes) to open the 
Chamber doore, that so the offence being knowne to them all, 
they might have no occasion of murmuring against him, 
when he proceeded in the Monkes punishment; or rather 
should first understand of the Damosell her selfe, how, and 
in what manner shee was brought thither. Furthermore, 
he considered, that shee might be a woman of respect, or 
some such mans daughter, as would not take it well, to have 


her disgraced before all the Monkes. Wherefore hee con- 
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cluded, first to see (himselfe) what shee was, and then (after- 
ward) to resolve upon the rest. So going very softly to the 
Chamber, and entring in, locked the doore fast with 
the key, when the poore Damosell thinking it had beene the 
gallant young Monke; but finding it to be the Lord Abbot, 
shee fell on her knees weeping, as fearing now to receive 
publike shame, by being betrayed in this unkinde manner. 

My Lord Abbot looking demurely on the Maide, and 
perceiving her to be faire, feate, and lovely; felt immedi- 
ately (although he was olde) no lesse spurring on to fleshly 
desires, then the young Monke before had done; whereupon 
he beganne to conferre thus privately with himselfe. Why 
should I not take pleasure, when I may freely have it? 
Cares and molestations I endure every day, but sildome find 
such delights ee ee for me. This is a delicate sweete 
young Damosell, and here is no eye that can discover me. 
If I can enduce her to doe as I would have her, I know 
no reason why I should gaine-say it. No man can know it, 
or any tongue blaze it abroade; and sinne so concealed, 
is halfe pardoned. Such a faire fortune as this is, perhaps 
hereafter will never befall me; and therefore I hold it wise- 
dome, to take such a benefit when a man may enjoy it. 

Upon this immodest meditation, and his purpose quite 
altered which he came for; he went neerer to her, and very 
kindly began to comfort her, desiring her to forbeare weep- 
ing: and (by further insinuating speeches) acquainted her 
with his amorous intention. The Maide, who was made 
neither of yron nor diamond, and seeking to prevent one 
shame by another, was easily wonne to the Abbots will, 
which caused him to embrace and kisse her often. 

Our lusty young novice Monke, whom the Abbot imagined 
to bee gone for wood, had hid himselfe aloft upon the roofe 
of the Dorter, where, when he saw the Abbot enter alone 
into the Chamber, he lost a great part of his former feare, 
promising to himselfe a kinde of perswasion, that somewhat 
would ensue to his better comfort ; but when he beheld him 
lockt into the Chamber, then his hope grew to undoubted 
certainty. <A little chincke or crevice favoured him, where- 
at he could both heare and see, whatsoever was done or 
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spoken by them: so, when the Abbot thought hee had NOVELL 
staide long enough with the Damosell, leaving her still there, IV 
and locking the doore fast againe, hee returned thence to 

his owne Chamber. 

Within some short while after, the Abbot knowing the 
Monke to be in the Convent, and supposing him to be lately 
returned with the wood, determined to reprove him sharpely, 
and to have him closely imprisoned, that the Damosell 
might remaine solie to himselfe. And causing him to be 
called presently before him, with a very stearne and angry 
countenance, giving him many harsh and bitter speeches, 
commanded, that he should be clapt in prison. 

The Monke very readily answered, saying. My good 
Lord, I have not yet beene so long in the Order of Saint 
Benedict, as to learne all the particularities thereto belong- 
ing. And beside Sir, you never shewed mee or any of my 
Brethren, in what manner we young Monkes ought to use 
women, as you have otherwise done for our custome of 
prayer and fasting. But seeing you have so lately therein 
instructed mee, and by your owne example how to doe it: 
I heere solemnely promise you, if you please to pardon me 
but this one error, I will never faile therein againe, but 
dayly follow what I have seene you doe. 

The Abbot, being a man of quicke apprehension, per- 
ceived instantly by this answere; that the Monke not onely 
knew as much as he did, but also had seene (what was 
intended) that hee should not. Wherefore, finding himselfe 
to be as faulty as the Monke, and that hee could not shame 
him, but worthily had deserved as much himselfe; pardoning 
him, and imposing silence on eithers offence: they convayed 
the poore abused Damosell forth of their doores, she pur- 
posing (never after) to transgresse in the like manner. 
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The Lady Marquesse of Montferrat, with a 

Banquet of Hennes, and divers other gracious 

speeches beside, repressed the fond love of the 
King of France. 


THE FIFT NOVELL 


Declaring, that wise and vertuous Ladies, ought 

to hold their chastitie in more esteeme, then 

the greatnesse and treasures of Princes: and 

that a discreete Lord should not offer modestie 
violence. 


7 \HE Tale reported by Dioneus, at the first hearing of 
the Ladies, began to rellish of some immodestie, as 
the bashfull blood mounting up into their faces, 

delivered by apparant testimonie. And beholding one 

another with scarse-pleasing lookes, during all the time 
it was in discoursing, no sooner had he concluded: but with 

a few milde and gentle speeches, they gave him a modest 

reprehension, and meaning to let him know that such tales 

ought not to be tolde among women. Afterward, the 

Queene commaunded Madam Fiammetta, (sitting on a banke 

of flowers before her) to take her turne as next in order ; and 

she, smiling with such a virgin blush, as very beautifully 
became her, began in this manner. 

It is no little joy to mee, that we understand so well (by 
the discourses already past) what power consisteth in the 
delivery of wise and readie answeres; And because it is 
a great pe of sence and judgement in men, to affect 
women of greater birth and quality then themselves, as also 
an admirable fore-sight in women, to keepe off from being 
surprized in love, by Lords going beyond them in degree: 
a matter offereth it selfe to my memory, well deserving my 
speech and your attention, how a Gentlewoman (both in 
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word and deede) should defend her honor in that kind, NOVELL 
when importunity laboureth to betray it. V 

The Marquesse of Montferrat was a worthy and valiant 
Knight, who being Captaine Generall for the Church, the 
necessary service required his company on the Seas, in a 
goodly Army of the Christians against the Turkes. Upon 
a day, in the Court of King Philip, sirnamed the one-eyed 
King (who likewise made preparation in France, for a royall 
assistance to that expedition) as many speeches were de- 
livered, concerning the valour and manhoode of this 
Marquesse: it fortuned, that a Knight was then present, 
who knew him very familiarly, and he gave an addition 
to the former commendation, that the whole world contained 
not a more equall couple in marriage, then the Marquesse 
and his Lady. For, as among all knights, the Marquesse 
could hardly be paraleld for Armes and Honour; even so 
his wife, in comparison of all other Ladies, was scarcely 
matchable for beauty and vertue. Which words were so 
weighty in the apprehension of King Philip, that sodainly 
(having as yet never seen her) he began to affect her 
very earnestly, concluding to embarke himselfe at Gennes 
or Genoua, there to set forward on the intended voyage, and 
journying thither by land, hee would shape some honest 
excuse to see the Lady Marquesse, whose Lord being then 
from home, opinion perswaded him over fondly, that he 
should easily obtaine the issue of his amorous desire. 

When hee was come within a dayes journey, where the 
Ladie Marquesse then lay ; he sent her word that she should 
expect his company on the morrow at dinner. The Lady, 
being singularly wise and judicious, answered the Messenger, 
that she reputed the Kings comming to her, as an extra- 
ordinary grace and favour, and that he should bee most 
heartily welcome. Afterward, entring into further con- 
sideration with her selfe, what the King might meane by his 
private visitation, knowing her Husband to be from home, 
and it to bee no meane barre to his apter entertainement : 
at last she discreetly conceited (and therin was not deceived) 
that babling report of her beauty and perfections, might 
thus occasion the Kings comming thither, his journey lying 
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NOVELL else a quite contrary way. Notwithstanding, being a 


V 


Princely Lady, and so loyal a wife as ever lived shee in- 
tended to give him her best entertainement : summoning 
the chiefest Gentlemen in the Country together, to take 
due order (by their advice) for giving the King a gracious 
Welcome. But concerning the dinner, and diet for service 
to his ‘Table, that remained onely at her own disposing. 
Sending presently abroad, and buying all the Hennes 
that the Country affoorded, shee commaunded her Cookes, 
that onely of them (without any other provision beside) 
they should prepare all the services that they could devise. 
On the morrow, the King came according to his promise, 
and was most honourably welcomed by the Lady, who 


~ seemed in his eye (far beyond the Knights speeches of her) 


the fairest creature that ever he had seene before; whereat 
he mervailed not a little, extolling her perfections to be 
peerelesse, which much the more enflamed his affections, and 
(almost) made his desires impatient. The King beeing 
withdrawne into such Chambers, as orderly were prepared 
for him, and as beseemed so great a Prince: the houre of 
dinner drawing on, the King and the Lady Marquesse were 
seated at one Table, and his attendants placed at other 
tables, answerable to their degrees of honour. 

Plenty of dishes being served in, and the rarest Wines 
that the Countrey yeelded, the King had more minde to the 
faire Lady Marques, then any meate that stood on the 
Table. Neverthelesse, observing each service after other, 
and that all the Viands (though variously cooked, and in 
divers kindes) were nothing else but Hennes onely, he began 
to wonder; and so much the rather, because he knew the 
Country to be of such quality, that it afforded all plenty 
both of Fowles and Venison: beside, after the time of his 
comming was heard, they had respite enough, both for 
hawking and hunting; and therefore it encreased his marvell 
the more, that nothing was provided for him, but Hennes 
onely: wherein to be the better resolved, turning a merry 
countenance to the Lady, thus he spake. Madam, are 
Hennes onely bred in this Country, and no Cockes? The 
Lady Marquesse, very well understanding his demand, which 
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fitted her with an apt opportunity, to thwart his idle ae NOVELL 
and defend her owne honour ; boldly returned the King this V 
answere. Not so my Lord, but women and wives, howsoever 
they differ in garments and graces one from another; yet not- 
withstanding, they are all heere as they bee in other places. 

When the King heard this reply, he knew well enough 
the occasion of his Henne dinner, as also, what vertue lay 
couched under her answere; perceiving apparantly, that 
wanton words would prove but in vaine, and such a woman 
was not easily to be seduced; wherefore, as hee grew 
enamored on her inconsiderately, so he found it best fitting 
for his honour, to quench this heate with wisedome dis- 
creetly. And so, without any more words, or further hope 
of speeding in so unkingly a purpose, dinner being ended, 
by a sudden departing, he smoothly shadowed the cause of 
his comming, and thanking her for the honour shee had 
done him, commended her to her chaste disposition, and 
posted away with speede to Gennes. 


An honest plaine meaning man, (simply and 

conscionably) reprehended the malignity, hypo- 

crisie, and misdemeanour of many Religious 
persons. 


THE SIXT NOVELL 


Declaring, that in few, discreete, and well placed 

words, the covered craft of Church-men may bee 

justly reproved, and their hypocrisie honestly 
discovered. | 

ADAM AMILIA sitting next to the gentle Lady 

Fiammetta, perceiving the modest chastisement, 

which the vertuous Lady Marquesse had given to 


the King of France, was generally graced by the whole 
Assembly ; began (after the Queene had thereto appointed 
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NOVELL her) in these words. Nor will I conceale the deserved 


VI 


reprehension, which an honest simple lay-man, gave to a 
covetous holy Father, in very few words; yet more to be 
commended, then derided. 

Not long since (worthy Ladies) there dwelt in our owne 
native City, a Friar Minor, an Inquisitor after matters of 
Faith ; who, although he laboured greatly to seeme a sancti- 
fied man, and an earnest affecter of Christian Religion, (as 
all of them appeare to be in outward shew ;) yet he was a 
much better Inquisitor after them that had their purses 
plenteously stored with money, then of such as were slenderly 
grounded in Faith. By which diligent continued care in 
him, he found out a man, more rich in purse, then under- 
standing; and yet not so defective in matters of faith, as 
misguided by his owne simple speaking, and (perhaps) when 
his braine was well warmed with wine, words fell more 
foolishly. from him, then in better judgement they could 
have done. 

Being on a day in company, (very little differing in 
quality from him selfe) he chanced to say; that he had 
beene at such good wine, as God himselfe did never drinke 
better. Which words (by some Sicophant then in presence) 
being carried to this curious Inquisitor, and he well lowing: 
that the mans faculties were great, and his bagges swolne 
up full with no meane abundance: Cum gladijs et fustibus ; 
With Booke, Bell, and Candle, he raysed an hoast of 
execrations against him, and the Sumner cited him with a 
solemne Processe to appeare before him, understanding 
sufficiently, that this course would sooner fetch money from 
him, then amend any misbeliefe in the man; for no further 
reformation did he seeke after. 

The man comming before him, hee demanded, if the 
accusation intimated against him, was true orno? Whereto 
the honest man answered, that he could not denie the 
speaking of such words, and declared in what manner they 
were uttered. Presently the Inquisitor, most devoutly 
addicted to Saint John with the golden beard, saide ; What ? 
Doest thou make our Lord a drinker, and a curious quaffer 
of wines, as if he were a glutton, a belly-god, or a Taverne 
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haunter, as thou, and other drunkards are. Being an NOVELL 
hypocrite, as thou art, thou thinkest this to be but a light VI 
matter, because it may seeme so in thine owne opinion: but 

I tell thee plainely, that it deserveth fire and faggot, if I 

should proceede in Justice to inflict it on thee: with these, 

and other such like threatning words, as also a very stearne 

and angry countenance, he made the man beleeve himselfe 

to be an Epicure, and that hee denied the eternity of the 

soule; whereby he fell into such a trembling feare, as 
doubting indeede, least he should be burned; that, to be 

more mercifully dealt withal, he rounded him in the eare, 

and by secret meanes, so annointed his hands with Saint 

Johns golden grease (a verie singular remedie against the 
Disease Pestilentiall in covetous Priests, especially Friars 
Minors, that dare touch no money) as the case became very 
quickly altered. 

This soveraigne Unction was of such vertue (though 
Galen speakes not a word thereof among all his cheefest 
Medicines) and so farre prevailed, that the terrible 
threatning words of fire and faggot, became meet) frozen 
up, and gracious language blew a more gentle and calmer 
ayre; the Inquisitor delivering him an hallowed Crucifixe, 
creating him a Soldier of the Crosse (because he had payed 
Crosses good store for it,) and even as if he were to travell 
under that Standard to the holy Land; so did hee appoint 
him a home-paying pennance, namely, to visit him thrice 
every weeke in his Chamber, and to annoint his hands with 
the selfe-same yellow unguent, and afterward, to heare 
Masse of the holy Crosse, visiting him also at dinner time, 
which being ended, to do nothing all the rest of the day, 
but according as he directed him. 

The simple man, yet not so simple, but seeing that this 
weekely greazing the Inquisitors hands, would in time 
graspe away all his gold, grew weary of this annointing, 
and began to consider with himselfe, how to stay the course 
of this chargeable penance. And comming one morning 
(according to his injunction) to heare Masse, in the Gospell 
he observed these words; You shall receive an hundred for 
one, und so possesse eternall life; which saying, he kept 
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NOVELL perfectly in his memory: and as he was commanded, at 


VI 


dinner time, he came to the Inquisitor, finding him (among 
his fellowes) seated at the Table. The Inquisitor presently 
demaunded of him, whether he had heard Masse that 
morning, or no? Yes Sir, replyed the man very readily. 
Hast thou heard any thing therein (quoth the Inquisitor) 
whereof thou art doubtfull, or desirst to be further in- 
formed? Surely Sir, answered the plaine-meaning man, I 
make no doubt of any thing I have heard, but do beleeve 
all constantly: onely one thing troubleth me much, and 
maketh me very compassionate of you, and of all these 
holy Fathers your brethren, perceiving in what wofull 
and wretched estate you will be, when you shall come into 
another world. What words are these, quoth the Inquisitor ? 
And why art thou moved to such compassion of us? O 
good Sir, saide the man, do you remember the wordes in 
the Gospell this morning, You shall receive an hundred for 
one? ‘That is verie true replyed the Inquisitor, but what 
mooveth thee to urge those words ? 

I will tell you Sir, answered the plain fellow, so it might 
please you not to be offended. Since the time of my 
resorting hither, I have daily seene many poore people at 
your doore, and (out of your abundance) when you and 
your Brethren have fed sufficiently, every one hath had a 
good messe of Pottage: now Sir, if for every dishfull given, 
you are sure to receive an hundred againe, you will all be 
meerely drowned in pottage. Although the rest (sitting 
at the ‘Table with the Inquisitor) laughed heartily at this 
jest; yet he found himselfe toucht in another nature, 
having ee received for one poore offence, above 
three hundred peeces of Gold, and not a mite to be restored 
againe. But fearing to be further disclosed, yet threatning 
him with another Processe in law, for abusing the words of 
the Gospel, he was content to dismisse him for altogither, 
without any more golden greasing in the hand. 
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Bergamino, by telling a tale of a skilfull man, 

named Primasso, and of an Abbot of Clugni; 

honestly checked a new kinde of Covetousnesse, 
in Mayster Can de la Scala. 


THE SEVENTH NOVELL 


Approving, that it is much unfitting for a Prince, 
or great person, to bee covetous ; but rather to be 
liberall to all men. 


HE courteous demeanor of Madam Amilia, and the 

quaintnesse of her discourse, caused both the 

Queene, and the rest of the company, to commend 

the invention of carrying the Crosse, and the golden oynt- 

ment appointed for pennance. Afterward, Philostratus, 
who was in order to speake next, began in this manner. 

It is a commendable thing (faire Ladies) to hit a But 
that never stirreth out of his place: but it is a matter much 
more admirable, to see a thing suddainely appearing, and 
sildome or never frequented before, to bee as suddenly hit 
by an ordinary Archer. The vicious and polluted lives of 
Priests, yeeldeth matter of it selfe in many things, deservin 
speech and reprehension, as a true But of wickednes, atid 
well worthy to be sharply shot at. And therefore, though 
that honest meaning man did wisely, in touching Master 
Inquisitor to the quicke, with the hypocriticall charity of 
Monkes and Friars, in giving such things to the poore, as 
were more meete for Swine, or to be worse throwne away, 
yet I hold him more to be commended, who (by occasion of 
a former tale, and which I purpose to relate) pleasantly 
reprooved Master Can de la Scala, a Magnifico and mighty 
Lord, for a sudden and unaccustomed covetousnesse appear- 
ing in him, figuring by other men, that which hee intended 
to say of him, in manner following. 

Master Can de la Scala, as fame ranne abroad of him in 
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NOVELL all places, was (beyond the infinite favours of Fortune 
VII towards him) one of the most notable and magnificent 
Lords that ever lived in Italy, since the daies of Fredericke 
the second, Emperor. He determining to procure a very 
solemne assembly at Verona, and many people being met 
there from divers places, especially Gentlemen of all degrees ; 
suddenly (upon what occasion I know not) his minde altred, 
and hee would not goe forward with his intention. Most 
of them he partly recompenced which were come thither, 
and they dismissed to depart at their pleasure, one onely 
man remained unrespected, or in any kinde sort sent away, 
whose name was Bergamino, a man very pleasantly disposed, 
and so wittily readie in speaking and answering, as none 
could easily credit it, but such as heard him; and although 
his recompence seemed over-long delayed, yet hee made no 
doubt of a beneficiall ending. 

By some enemies of his, Master Can de la Scala was 
incensed, that whatsoever he gave or bestowed on him, was 
as ill imployed and utterly lost, as if it were throwne into 
the fire, and therefore he neither did or spake any thing to 
him. Some few dayes being passed over, and Bergamino 
perceiving, that hee was neither called, nor any account 
made of, notwithstanding many manly good parts in him ; 
observing beside, that hee found a shrewd consumption in 
his purse, his Inne, horses, and servants, being chargeable 
to him, he began to grow extremely melancholly, and yet 
hee attended in expectation day by day, as thinking it 
farre unfitting for him, to depart before he was bidden 
farewell. 

Having brought with him thither three goodly rich 
garments, which had beene given him by sundrie Lords, for 
his more sightly appearance at this great meeting; the 
importunate Host being greedie of payment, first he 
delivered him one of them, and yet not halfe the score being 
wiped off, the second must needes follow; and beside, 
except he meant to leave his lodging, hee must live upon 
the third so long as it would last, till hee saw what end his 
hopes would sort too. It fortuned, during the time of 
living thus upon his last refuge, that hee met with Maister 
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Can one day at dinner, where he presented himselfe before NOVELL 
him, with a discontented countenance: which Maister Can VII 
well observing, more to distaste him, then take delight in 
any thing that could come from him, he sayd. Bergamino, 
how checrest thou? Thou art very melancholly, I prythee 
tell us why? Bergamino suddenly, without any premedita- 
tion, yet seeming as if he had long considered thereon, 
reported this Tale. 

Sir, I have heard of a certaine man, named Primasso, one 
skilfully learned in the Grammar, and (beyond all other) a 
very witty and ready versifier: in regard whereof, he was so 
much admired, and farre renowned, that such as never saw 
him, but onely heard of him, could easily say, this is 
Primasso. It came to passe, that being once at Paris, in 

oore estate, as commonly he could light on no better 
ortune (because vertue is slenderly rewarded, by such as 
have the greatest possessions) he heard much fame of the 
Abbot of Clugni, a man reputed (next to the Pope) to be 
the richest Prelate of the Church. Of him he heard 
wonderfull and magnificent matters, that he alwayes kept 
an open and hospitable Court, and never made refusall of 
any (from whence soever hee came or went) but they did 
eate and drinke freely there; provided, that they came 
when the Abbot was set at the Table. Primasso hearin 
this, and being an earnest desirer to see magnificent aa 
vertuous men, hee resolved to goe see this rare bounty of 
the Abbot, demanding how far he dwelt from Paris? Being 
answered, about some three Leagues thence. Primasso 
made account, that if he went on betimes in the morning, 
he should easily reach thither before the houre for dinner. 

Being instructed in the way, and not finding any to walke 
along with him; fearing, if he went without some furnish- 
ment, and should stay long there for his dinner, he might 
(perhaps) complaine of hunger: he therefore carried three 
loaves of bread with him, knowing that he could meet with 
water every where, albeit he used to drinke but little. 
Having aptly conveyed his bread about him, he went on his 
journy, and arrived at the Lord Abbots Court, an indifferent 
while before dinner time: wherefore entering into the great 
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NOVELL Hall, and so from place to place, beholding the great multi- 


Vil 


tude of Tables, bountifull preparation in the Kitchin, and 
what admirable provision there was for dinner, he said to 
himselfe; Truly this man is more magnificent then fame 
hath made him, because shee speakes too sparingly of 
him. 

While thus he went about, considering on all these things 
very respectively, he saw the Maister of the Abbots Hous- 
hold (because then it was the houre of dinner) command 
water to be brought for washing hands, so everie one sitting 
down at the Table, it fell to the lot of Primasso, to sit 
directly against the doore, whereat the Abbot must enter 
into the Hall. The custome in this Court was such, that 
no manner of Foode should be served to any of the Table, 
untill such time as the Lord Abbot was himselfe set: where- 
upon, every thing being fit and ready, the Master of the 
Houshold went to tell his Lord, that nothing now wanted 
but his onely presence. 

The Abbot comming from his Chamber to enter the 
Hall, looking about him, as hee was wont to doe; the first 
man hee saw was Primasso, who being but in homely habite, 
and he having not seene him before to his remembrance, a 
present bad conceite possessed his braine, that he never saw 
an unworthier person, saying within himselfe: See how I 
give my goods away to bee devoured. So returning backe 
to his Chamber againe; commaunded the doore to be made 
fast, demaunding of every man neere about him, if they 
knew the base Knave that sate before his entrance into the 
Hall, and all his servants answered no. Primasso bein 
extreamely hungry, with travailing on foote so farre, and 
never used to fast so long; expecting still when meate 
would be served in, and that the Abbot came not at all: 
drew out one of his loaves which hee brought with him, and 
very heartily fell to feeding. 

My Lord Abbot, after hee had stayed within an indifferent 
while, sent forth one of his men, to see if the poore fellow 
was gone, or no. The servant told him, that he stayed 
there, and fed upon dry bread, which it seemed he had 
brought thither with him. Let him feede on his owne 
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ae the Abbot) for he shall taste of none of mine this NOVELL 
ay. Gladly wold the Abbot, that Primasso should have VII 
gone thence of himselfe, and yet held it scarsely honest 

in his Lordship, to dismisse him by his owne command. 

Primasso having eaten one of his Loaves, and yet the Abbot 

was not come ; ‘began to feede upon the second: the Abbot 

still sending to expect his absence, and answered as he was 

before. At length, the Abbot not comming, and Primasso 

having eaten up his second loafe, hunger compeld him to 

begin with the third. 

When these newes were carried to the Abbot, sodainly he 
brake forth and saide. What new kinde of needy tricke 
hath my braine begotte this day? Why doI grow disdain- 
full against any man whatsoever? I have long time allowed 
my meate to be eaten by all commers that did please to 
visit me, without exception against any person, Gentleman, 
_ Yeoman, poore or rich, Marchant or Minstrill, honest man 
or knave, never refraining my presence in the Hall, by basely 
contemning one poore man. Beleeve me, covetousnesse of 
one mans meate, doth ill agree with mine estate and calling. 
What though he appeareth a wretched fellow to me? He 
may be of greater merit then I can imagine, and deserve 
more honor then I am able to give him. 

Having thus discoursed with himselfe, he would needs 
understand of whence, and what he was, and finding him to 
be Primasso, come onely to see the magnificence which he 
had reported of him, knowing also (by the generall fame 
a es every where of him) that he was reputed to be 
a learned, honest, and ingenious man: he grew greatly 
ashamed of his owne folly, and being desirous to make him 
an amends, strove many waies how to do him honor. When 
dinner was ended, the Abbot bestowed honorable garments 
on him, such as beseemed his degree and merit, and putting 
good store of money in his purse, as also giving him a good 
horse to ride on, left it at his owne free election, whether he 
would stay there still with him, or depart at his pleasure. 
Wherewith Primasso being highly contented, vesting him 
- the heartiest thankes he could devise to do, returned to 
Paris on horse-backe, albeit he came poorely thether on foot. 
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Master Can de la Scala, who was a man of good under- 
standing, perceived immediately (without any further in- 
terpretation) what Bergamino meant by this morall, and 
smiling on him, saide: Bergamino, thou hast honestly ex- 
pressed thy vertue and necessities, and justly reprooved 
mine avarice, niggardnesse, and base folly. And trust me 
Bergamino, I never felt such a fit of covetousnesse come 
upon me, as this which I have dishonestly declared to thee: 
and which I will now banish from me, with the same 
correction as thou hast taught mee. So, having payed the 
Host all his charges, redeeming also his robes or garments, 
mounting him on a good Gelding, and putting plenty of 
Crownes in his purse, he referd it to his owne choise to 
depart, or dwell there still with him. 


Guillaume Boursier, with a few quaint and familiar 
words, checkt the miserable covetousnesse of 
Signior Herminio de Grimaldi. 


THE EIGHT NOVELL 


Which plainly declareth, that a covetous Gentle- 
man, is not worthy of any honor or respect. 


ADAM LAURETTA, sitting next to Philostratus, 
M when she had heard the witty conceite of Ber- 
gamino; knowing, that she was to say somewhat, 

without injunction or command, pleasantly thus began. 
This last discourse (faire and vertuous company) induceth 
me to tell you, how an honest Courtier reprehended in like 
manner (and nothing unprofitably) base covetousnesse in a 
Merchant of extraordinary wealth. Which Tale, although 
(in effect) it may seeme to resemble the former; yet perhaps, 
it will pare no lesse pleasing to you, in regard it sorted to 

as good an end. 
It is no long time since, that there lived in Genes or 
Geneway, a Gentleman named Signior Herminio de Grim- 
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aldo, who (as every one wel knew) was more rich in NOVELL 
inheritances, and ready summes of currant money then any __ VIII 
other knowne Citizen in Italy. And as hee surpassed other 

men in wealth, so did he likewise excell them in wretched 
Avarice, being so miserably greedy and covetous, as no man 

in the world could be more wicked that way; because, not 

onely he’ kept his purse lockt up from pleasuring any, but 

denied needfull things to himselfe, enduring many miseries 

onely to avoid expences, contrary to the Genewayes generall 

custom, who alwayes delighted to be decently cloathed, and 

to have their dyet of the best. By reason of which most 
miserable basenesse, they tooke away from him the Sirname 

of Grimaldi, whereof he was in right descended, and called 

him master Herminio the covetous Mizer, a nickname very 

notably agreeing with his gripple nature. 

It came to passe, that in this time of his spending no- 
thing, but multiplying daily by infinite meanes, that a civill 
honest Gentleman (a Courtier of ready wit, and discoursive 
in Languages) came to Geneway, being named Guillaume 
Boursier. A man very farre differing from divers Courtiers 
in these dayes, who for soothing shameful] and gracelesse 
maners in such as allow them maintenance, are called and 
reputed to bee Gentlemen, yea speciall favourites: whereas 
much more worthily, they should be accounted as knaves 
and villaines, being borne and bred in all filthinesse, 
and skilfull in every kinde of basest behaviour, not fit 
to come in Princes Courts. For, whereas in passed times, 
they spent their dayes and paines in making peace, when 
Gentlemen were at warre or dissention, or treating on 
honest marriages, betweene friends and familiars, and (with 
loving speeches) would recreate disturbed mindes, desiring 
none but commendable exercises in Court, and sharpely 
reprooving (like Fathers) disordred life, or ill actions in 
any, albeit with recompence little, or none at all; these 
upstarts now adayes, employ all their paines in detractions, 
sowing questions and quarrels betweene one another, mak- 
ing no spare of lyes and falshoods. Nay which is worse, 
they wil do this in the presence of any man, upbraiding 
him with injuries, shames, and scandals (true or not true) 
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NOVELL upon the very least occasion. And by false and deceitful 


Vill 


flatteries and villanies of their owne inventing, they make 
Gentlemen to become as vile as themselves. For which 
detestable qualities, they are better beloved and respected 
of their misdemeanored Lords, and recompenced in more 
bountifull maner, then men of vertuous carriage and desert. 
Which is an argument sufficient, that Soules is gone 
up to heaven, and hath quite forsaken these loathed lower 
Regions, where men are drowned in the mud of all abhomin- 
able vices. 

But returning where I left (being led out of my way 
by a just and religious anger against such deformity) this 
Gentleman, Master Guillaume Boursier, was willingly seene, 
and gladly welcommed by all the best men in Geneway. 
Having remained some few daies in the City, and amongst 
other matters, heard much talke of the miserable covetous- 
nesse of master Herminio, he grew very desirous to have a 
sight of him. Master Herminio had already understood, 
that this Gentleman, Master Guillaume Boursier was 
vertuously disposed, and (how covetously soever hee was 
inclined) having in him some sparkes of noble nature, gave 
him very good words, and gracious entertainment, discours- 
ing with him on divers occasions. 

In company of other Genewayes with him, he brought 
him to a new erected house of his, a building of great cost 
and beauty ; where, after he had shewne him all the variable 
rarieties, he beganne thus. Master Guillaume, no doubt 
but you have heard and seene many things, and you can 
instruct me in some queint conceit or device, to be fairly 
figured in painting, at the entrance into the great Hall of 
my House. Master Guillaume hearing him speake so 
simply, returned him this answer: Sir, I cannot advise you 
in any thing, so rare or unseene as you talk of: but how 
to sneeze (after a new manner) upon a full and over-cloyed 
stomacke, to avoyde base humours that stupifie the braine, 
or other matters of the like quality. But if you would be 
taught a good one indeede, and had a disposition to see 
it fairely effected, I could instruct you in an excellent 
Emblem, wherwith (as yet) you never came acquainted. 
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Master Herminio hearing him say so, and expecting no NOVELL 

such answer as he had, saide, Good Master Guillaume, tell VIII 
me what it is, and on my faith I will have it fairely painted. 
Whereto Master Guillaume suddenly replied; Do nothing 
but this Sir: Paint over the Portall of your Halles enter- 
ance, the lively picture of Liberality, to bid all your friends 
better welcome, then hitherto they have beene. When 
Master Herminio heard these words, he becam possessed 
with such a sudden shame, that his complexion changed 
from the former palenesse, and answered thus. Master 
Guillaume, I will have your advice so truly figured over 
my gate, and shee shall give so good welcome to all my 
guests, that both you, and all these Gentlemen shall say, 
I have both seene her, and am become reasonably acquainted 
with her. From that time forward, the words of Master 
Guillaume were so effectuall with Signior Herminio, that 
he became the most bountifull and best house-keeper, which 
lived in his time in Geneway: no man more honouring and 
friendly welcoming both strangers and Citizens, then he 
continually used to do. 


The King of Cyprus was wittily reprehended, by 

the words of a Gentlewoman of Gascoignie, and 

became vertuously altered from his vicious dis- 
position. 


THE NINTH NOVELL 


Giving all men to understand, that Justice is 
necessary in a King above al things else what- 
soever. 


HE last command of the Queene, remained upon 

Madam Flissa, or Eliza, who (without any delaying) 

thus beganne. Young Ladies, it hath often beene 

seene, that much paine hath beene bestowed, and many 

reprehensions spent in vaine, till a word happening at 
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NOVELL adventure, and perhaps not purposely determined, hath 


IX 


effectually done the deede: as appeareth by the ‘Tale of 
Madamne Lauretta, and another of mine owne, wherewith I 
intend briefly to acquaint you, approving that when good 
words are discreetly observed, they are of soveraigne power 
and vertue. 

In the dayes of the first King of Cyprus, after the Conquest 
made in the holy Land by Godfrey of Bullen, it fortuned 
that a Gentlewoman of Gascoignie, travelling in pilgrimage 
to visit the sacred Sepulcher in Jerusalem, returning home 
againe, arrived at Cyprus, where shee was villanously abused 
by certaine base wretches. Complaining thereof, without 
any comfort or redresse, shee intended to make her moane to 
the King of the Country. Whereupon it was tolde her, 
that therein shee should but loose her labour, because hee 
was so womanish, and faint-hearted; that not onely he 
refused to punish with justice the offence of others, but also 
suffered shamefull injuries done to himselfe. And therefore, 
such as were displeased by his negligence, might easily 
discharge their spleene against him, and doe him what 
dishonour they would. 

When the Gentlewoman heard this, despairing of any 
consolation, or revenge for her wrongs, shee resolved to 
checke the Kings deniall of justice, and comming before 
him weeping, spake in this manner. Sir, I presume not 
into your presence, as hoping to have redresse by you, for 
divers dishonourable injuries done unto me; but, as full 
satisfaction for them, doe but teach me how you suffer such 
vile abuses, as daily are offered to your selfe. To the end, 
that being therein instructed by you, I may the more 
patiently tae mine owne; which (as God knoweth) I 
would bestow on you very gladly, because you know so well 
how to endure them. 

The King, who (till then) had beene very bad, dull, and 
slothfull, even as sleeping out his time of governement ; 
beganne to revenge the wrongs done to this Gentlewoman 
very severely, and (thence forward) became a most sharpe 
Justicer, for the least offence offered against the honour of 
his Crowne, or to any of his subjects beside. 
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Master Albert of Bullen, honestly made a Lady 

to blush, that thought to have done as much to 

him, because shee perceived him, to be amorously 
affected towards her. 


THE TENTH NOVELL 


Wherein is declared, that honest love agreeth 
with people of all ages. 


FTER that Madam Eliza sate silent, the last charge 
A and labour of the like employment, remained to 
the Queene her selfe ; whereupon shee beganne thus 
to speake: Honest and vertuous young Ladies, like as the 
Starres (when the Ayre is faire and cleere) are the adorning 
and beauty of Heaven, and flowers (while the Spring time 
lasteth) doe graciously embellish the Meadowes; even so 
sweete speeches and pleasing conferences, to passe the time 
with commendable discourses, are the best habit of the 
minde, and an outward beauty to the body: which orna- 
ments of words, when they appeare to be short and sweete, 
are much more seemely in women, then in men; because 
long and tedious talking (when it may be done in lesser 
time) is a greater blemish in women, then in men. 

Among us women, this day, I thinke few or none have 
therein offended, but as readily have understood short and 
pithy speeches, as they have beene quicke and quaintly 
delivered. But when answering suteth not with under- 
standing, it is generally a shame in us, and all such as live; 
because our moderne times have converted that vertue, which 
was within them who lived before us, into garments of the 
body, and shew whose habites were noted to bee most gaudy, 
fullest of imbroyderies and fantastick fashions: she was 
reputed to have most matter in her, and therefore to be 
more honoured and esteemed. Never considering, that 
whosoever loadeth the backe of an Asse, or puts upon him 
the richest braverie ; he becommeth not thereby a jot the 
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NOVELL wiser, or meriteth any more honor then an Asse should have. 


X 


I am ashamed to speake it, because in detecting other, I 
may (perhaps) as justly taxe my selfe. 

Such imbroydered bodies, tricked and trimmed in such 
boasting bravery, are they any thing else but as Marble 
Statues, dumbe, dull, aad utterly insensible? Or if (per- 
chaunce) they make an answere, when some question is 
demanded of them; it were much better for them to be 
silent. For defence of honest devise and conference among 
men and women, they would have the world to thinke, that 
it proceedeth but from simplicity and pee opinion, cover- 
ing their owne folly with the name of honesty: as if there 
were no other honest woman, but shee that conferres onely 
with her Chamber-maide, Laundresse, or Kitchin-woman : 
as if nature had allowed them, (in their owne idle conceite) 
no other kinde of talking. 

Most true it is, that as there is a respect to be used in the 
action of other things; so, time and place are necessarily to 
be considered, and also whom we converse withall ; because 
sometimes it happeneth, that a man or woman, intending 
(by a word of jest and merriment) to make another body 
blush or be ashamed: not knowing what strength of wit 
remaineth in the opposite, doe convert the same disgrace 
upon themselves. ‘Therefore, that we may the more advisedly 
stand upon our owne guard, and to prevent the common 
proverbe, That Women (in all things) make choyse of the 
worst: I desire that this dayes last tale, which is to come 
from my selfe, may make us all wise. To the end, that as in 
gentlenesse of minde we conferre with other ; so by excellency 
in good manners, we may shew our selves not inferiour to 
them. 

It is not many yeares since (worthy assembly) that in 
Bulloigne there dwelt a learned Physitian, a man famous for 
skill, and farre renowned, whose name was Master Albert, 
and being growne aged, to the estimate of threescore and 
tenne yeares: hee had yet such a sprightly disposition, that 
though natural] heate and vigour had quite shaken hands 
with him, yet amorous flames and desires had not wholly 
forsaken him. Having scene (at a Banquet) a very beauti- 
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full woman, being then in the estate of widdowhood, named NOVELL 
(as some say) Madam Margaret de Chisolieri, shee appeared Xx 

so pleasing in his eye ; that his sences became no lesse dis- 

rarbed: then as if he had beene of farre younger temper, and 

no night could any quietnesse possesse his soule, except (the 

day before) he had seene the sweet countenance of this lovely 

widdow. In regard whereof, his dayly passage was by her 

doore, one while on horsebacke, and then againe on foot ; as 

best might declare his plaine purpose to see her. 

Both shee and other Gentlewomen, perceiving the occasion 
of his passing and repassing ; would privately jest thereat 
together, to see a man of such yeares and discretion, to be 
amorously addicted, or over-swayed by effeminate passions. 
For they were partly perswaded, that such wanton Ague fits 
of Love, were fit for none but youthfull apprehensions, as 
best agreeing with their chearefull complexion. Master 
Albert continuing his dayly walkes by the widdowes lodging, 
it chaunced upon a Feastivall day, that shee (accompanied 
with divers other women of great account) being sitting at 
her doore ; espied Master Albert (farre off ) comming thither- 
ward, and a resolved determination among themselves was 
set downe, to allow him favourable entertainement, and to 
jest (in some merry manner) at his loving folly, as afterward 
they did indeede. 

No sooner was he come neere, but they all arose, and 
courteously invited him to enter with them, conducting him 
into a goodly Garden, where readily was prepared choyse of 
delicate wines and banquetting. At length, among other 
adage and delightfull discourses, they demanded of him ; 

ow it was possible for him, to be amorously affected 
towards so beautifull a woman, both knowing and seeing, 
how earnestly she was sollicited by many gracious, gallant, 
and youthfull spirits, aptly suting with her yeares and 
desires? Master Albert perceiving, that they had drawne 
him in among them, onely to scoffe and make a mockery of 
him ; set a merry countenance on the matter, and honestly 
thus answered. 

Beleeve mee Gentlewoman (speaking to the widdowe her 
selfe) it should not appeare strange to any of wisedome and 
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NOVELL discretion, that I am amorously enclined, and pasar to 
ose 


X 


you, because you are well worthy of it. And although t 
powers, which naturally appertaine to the exercises of Love, 
are bereft and gone from aged people; yet good will thereto 
cannot be taken from them, neither judgement to know such 
as deserve to be affected: for, by how much they exceede 

outh in knowledge and experience, by so much the more 
hath nature made them meet for respect and reverence. The 
hope which incited me (being aged) to love you, that are 
affected of so many youthfull Gallants, grew thus. I have 
often chaunced into divers places, where I have seene Ladies 
and Gentlwomen, being ee to a Collation or rere- 
banquet after dinner, to feede on Lupines, and young Onions 
or Leekes, and although it may be so, that there is little or 
no goodnesse at al] in them; yet the heads of them are least 
hurtfull, and most pleasing in the mouth. And you Gentle- 
women generally (guided by unreasonable appetite) will 
hold the heads of them in your hands, and feede upon the 
blades or stalkes: which not onely are not good for any 
thing, but also are of very bad savour. And what know I 
(Lady) whether among the choise of friends, it may fit your 
fancy to doe the like? For, if you did so, it were no fault of 
mine to be chosen of you, but thereby were all the rest of 
your suters the sooner answered. 

The widdowed Gentlewoman, and all the rest in her com- 
pany, being bashfully ashamed of her owne and their folly, 
presently said. Master Albert, you have both well and 
worthily chastised our over-bold presumption, and beleeve 
me Sir, I repute your love and kindnesse of no meane merrit, 
comming from a man so wise and vertuous: And therefore 
(mine honour reserved) commaund my uttermost, as alwayes 
ready to do you any honest service. Master Albert, arising 
from his seat, thanking the faire widdow for her gentle offer ; 
tooke leave of her and all the company, and she blushing, 
as all the rest were therein not much behinde her, thinking 
to checke him, became chidden her selfe, whereby (if we be 
wise) let us all take warning. 

The Sunne was now somewhat farre declined, and the 
heates extremity well worne away: when the Tales of the 
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seaven Ladies and three Gentlemen were thus finished, NOVELL 
whereupon their Queene pleasantly said. For this day (faire X 
company) there remaineth nothing more to be done under 

my regiment, but onely to bestow a new Queene upon you, 

who (according to her judgement) must take her turne, and 
dispose what next is to be done, for continuing our time in 

honest pleasure. And although the day should endure till 

darke night; in regard, that when some time is taken before, 

the better preparation may bee made for occasions to follow, 

to the end also, that whatsoever the new Queene shall please 

to appoint, may be the better fitted for the morrow: I am 

of opinion, that at the same houre as we now cease, the 
following dayes shall severally begin. And therefore, in 
reverence to him that giveth life to all things, and in hope 

of comfort by our second day; Madam Philomena, a most 

le young Lady, shall governe as Queene this our King- 

ome. 

So soone as she had thus spoken, arising from her seate of 
dignity, and taking the Lawrell Crowne from off her owne 
head ; she reverently placed it upon Madam Philomenaes, 
shee first of all humbly saluting her, and then all the rest, 
openly confessing her to be their Queene, made gracious 
offer to obey whatsoever she commanded. Philomena, her 
cheekes delivering a scarlet tincture, to see her selfe thus 
honoured as their Queene, and well remembring the words, 
so lately uttered by Madam Pampinea; that dulnesse or 
neglect might not be noted in her, tooke cheerefull courage 
to her, and first of all, she confirmed the officers, which 
Pampinea had appointed the day before, then she ordained 
for the morrowes provision, as also for the supper so neere 
approaching, before they departed away from thence, and 
then thus began. 

Lovely Companions, although that Madam Pampinea, 
more in her owne courtesie, then any matter of merit remain- 
ing in me, hath made me your Queene: I am not determined, 
to alter the forme of our intended life, nor to be guided by 
mine owne judgement, but to associate the same with your 
assistance. And because you may know what I intend to 
do, and so (consequently) adde or diminish at your pleasure ; 
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NOVELL in very few words, you shall plainly understand my meaning. 

X If you have well considered on the course, which this day 

hath bene kept by Madam Pampinea, me thinkes it hath 

bene very pleasing and commendable; in which regard, 

untill by over-tedious continuation, or other occasions of 

irkesome offence, it shall seeme injurious, I am of the minde, 

not to alter it. Holding on the order then as we have 

begun to doe, we will depart from hence to recreate our selves 

a while, and when the Sun groweth towards setting, we will 

sup in the fresh and open ayre; afterward, with Canzonets 

and other pastimes, we will out-weare the houres till bed 

time. To morrow morning, in the fresh and gentle breath 

thereof, we will rise and walke to such places, as every one 

shall finde fittest for them, even as eee this day we have 

done; untill due time shall summon us hither againe, to 

continue our discoursive Tales, wherein (me thinkes) con- 

sisteth both pleasure and profit, especially by discreete 
observation. 

Very true it is, that some things which Madam Pampinea 
could not accomplish, by reason of her so small time of 
authority, I will begin to undergo, to wit, in restraining 
some matters whereon we are to speake, that better pre- 
meditation may passe upon them. For, when respite and a 
little leysure goeth before them, each discourse will savour 
of the more formality; and if it might so please you, thus 
would I direct the order. As since the beginning of the 
world, all men have bene guided (by Fortune) thorow divers 
accidents and occasions: so beyond all hope and expectation, 
the issue and successe hath bin good and successful, and 
accordingly should every one of our arguments be chosen. 

The Ladies, and the yong Gentlemen likewise, commended 
her advice, and promised to imitate it; onely Dioneus ex- 
cepted, who when every one was silent, spake thus. Madam, 
I say as all the rest have done, that the order by you 
appointed, is most pleasing and worthy to bee allowed. 
But I intreate one speciall favour for my selfe, and to have 
it confirmed to mee, so long as our company continueth ; 
namely, that I may not be constrained to this Law of 
direction, but to tell my Tale at liberty, after mine owne 
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minde, and according to the freedome first instituted. And NOVELL 
because no one shall imagine, that I urge this grace of you, Xx 

as being unfurnished of discourses in this kinde, I am well 
contented to bee the last in every dayes exercise. 

The Queene, knowing him to a a man full of mirth and 
matter, began to consider very advisedly, that he would not 
have mooved this request, but onely to the end, that if the 
company grew wearied by any of the Tales re-counted, hee 
would shut up the dayes disport with some mirthfull acci- 
dent. Wherefore willingly, and with consent of all the 
rest he had his suite granted. So, arising all, they walked 
to a Christall river, descending downe a little hill into a 
valley, graciously shaded with goodly Trees; where washin 
both their hands and feete, much pretty pleasure passe 
among them; till supper time drawing neere, made them 
returne home to the Palace. When supper was ended, and 
bookes and instruments being laide before them, the Queene 
commanded a dance, and that Madam Atmilia, assisted by 
Madam Lauretta and Dioneus, should sing a sweet ditty. ' 
At which command, Lauretta undertooke the dance, and 
led it, Aumilia singing this song ensuing. 


THE SONG 


So much delight my beauty yeelds to mee, 
That any other Love, 
To wish or prove ; 

Can never sute it selfe with my desire. 


Therein I see, upon good observation, 
W hat sweet content due understanding lends : 
Old or new thoughts cannot in any fashion 
Rob me of that, which mine owne soule commends. 
What object then, 
(mongst infinites of men) 
Can I never finde 
to dispossesse my minde, 
And plaint therein another new desire? 
So much delight, ete. 


But were it so, the blisse that I would chuse, 
Is, by continuall sight to comfort me: 
So rare a presence never to refuse, — 
Which mortall tongue or thought, what ere it be 
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NOVELL Must still conceale, 
Xx not able to reveale, 
Such a sacred sweete, 
for none other meete, 
But hearts enflamed with the same desire. 
So much delight, etc. 


The Song being ended, the Chorus whereof was answered 
by them all, it passed with generall applause: and after a 
few other daunces, the night being well run on, the 

Queene gave ending to this first dayes Recreation. So, 
lights being brought, they departed to their severall 
Lodgings, to take their rest till the next 
morning. 


THE END OF THE FIRST DAY 
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THE SECOND DAY 


Wherein, all the Discourses are under the govern- 

ment of Madam Philomena: concerning such 

men or women, as (in divers accidents) have been 

much mollested by Fortune, and yet afterward 

(contrary to their hope and expectation) have had 
a happy and successefull deliverance. 


LREADY had the bright Sunne renewed 
the day every where with his splendant 
beames, and the Birds sate merrily sing- 
ing on the blooming branches, yeeldin 
testimony thereof to the eares of all 
hearers ; when the seven Ladies, and the 
three Gentlemen (after they were risen) 
entered the Gardens, and there spent 

some time in walking, as also making of Nose-gayes and 

Chaplets of Flowers. And even as they had done the day 

before, so did they now follow the same course ; for, after 

they had dined, in a coole and pleasing aire they fell to 
dancing, and then went to sleepe a while, from which being 
awaked, they tooke their places (according as it pleased the 

Queene to appoint) in the same faire Meadow about her. 

And she, being a goodly creature, and highly pleasing to 

behold, having put on her Crowne of Lawrell, and giving a 

gracious countenance to the whole company; commanded 

Madam Neiphila that her Tale should begin this daies 

delight. Wikerstipioh she, without returning any excuse or 

deniall, began in this manner. 
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Martellino counterfeitting to be lame of his mem- 
bers, caused himselfe to be set on the body of 
Saint Arriguo, where he made shew of his sudden 
recovery; but when his dissimulation was dis- 
covered, he was well beaten, being afterward 
taken prisoner, and in great danger of being 
hanged and strangled by the necke, and yet he 
escaped in the end. 


THE FIRST NOVELL 


Wherein is signified, how easie a thing it is, for 

wicked men to deceive the world, under the 

shadow and colour of miracles: and that such 

treachery (oftentimes) redoundeth to the harme 
of the deviser. 


AIRE Ladies, it hath happened many times, that he 
Hh who striveth to scorne and floute other men, and 
especially in occasions deserving to be respected, 
proveth to mocke himselfe with the selfe same matter, yea, 
and to his no meane danger beside. As you shall per- 
ceive by a Tale, which I intend to tell you, obeying therein 
the command of our Queene, and according to the subject 
by her enjoyned. In which discourse, you may first observe, 
what great mischance happened to one of our Citizens ; and 
yet afterward, how (beyond all hope) he happily escaped. 
Not long since, there lived in the City of Trevers, an 
Almaine or Germaine, named Arriguo, who being a poore 
man, served as a Porter, or burden-bearer for money, when 
any man pleased to employ him. And yet, notwithstanding 
his poore and meane condition, he was generally reputed, 
to be of good and sanctified life. In which regard (whether 
it were true or no, I know not) it happened, that when he 
died (at least as the men of Trevers themselves affirmed) in 
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the very instant houre of his departing, all the Belles in the NOVELL 
great Church of Trevers, (not being pulled by the helpe of I 
any hand) beganne to ring: which being accounted for a 

miracle, every one saide; that this seb had bene, and 

was a Saint. And presently all the people of the City ran 

to the house where the dead body lay, and carried it (as a 

sanctified body) into the great Church, where people, halt, 

lame, and blind, or troubled with any other diseases, were 

brought about it, even as if every one should forth-with be 

holpen, onely by their touching the body. 

It came to passe, that in so great a concourse of people, 
as resorted thither from all parts; three of our Citizens 
went to Trevers, one of them being named Stechio, the 
second Martellino, and the third Marquiso, all being men 
of such condition, as frequented Princes Courts, to give 
them delight by pleasant and counterfetted qualities. None 
of these men having ever beene at Trevers before, seeing 
how the people crowded thorow the streetes, wondered 
greatly thereat: but when they knew the reason why the 
throngs ranne on heapes in such sort together, they grew as 
desirous to see the Shrine, as any of the rest. Having 
ordered all affaires at their lodging, Marquiso saide; It is 
fit for us to see this Saint, but I know not how we shall 
attaine thereto, because (as I have heard) the place is 
guarded by Germaine Souldiers, and other warlike men, 
commanded thither by the Governour of this City, least 
any outrage should be there committed: And beside, the 
Church is so full of people, as we shall never compasse to 
get neere. Martellino sat also as forward in desire to 
see it, presently replied. All this difficulty cannot dismay 
me, but I will go to the very body of the Saint it selfe. 
But how? quoth Marquiso. I will tell thee, answered 
Martellino. I purpose to go in the disguise of an impotent 
lame person, supported on the one side by thy selfe, and on 
the other by Stechio, as if I were not able to walke of my 
selfe: And you two thus sustaining me, desiring to come 
neere the Saint to cure me; every one will make way, and 
freely give you leave to go on. 

This devise was very pleasing to Marquiso and Stechio, so 
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NOVELL that (without any further delaying) they all three left their 
: : 


lodging, and resorting into a secret corner aside, Martellino 
so writhed and mishaped his hands, fingers, and armes, his 
legges, mouth, eyes, and whole countenance, that it was a 


dreadfull sight to looke upon him, and whosoever beheld 


him, would verily have imagined, that hee was utterly lame, 


of his limbes, and greatly deformed in his body. Marquiso 
and Stechio, seeing all sorted so well as they could wish, 
tooke and led him towards the Church, making very pitious 
moane, and humbly desiring (for Gods sake) of every one 
that they met, to grant them free passage: whereto they 
charitably condiscended. 

Thus leading him on, crying; Beware there before, and 
give way for Gods sake, they arrived at the body of Saint 
Arriguo, that (by his helpe) he might be healed. And 
while all eyes were diligently observing, what miracle would 
be wrought on Martellino, he having sitten a small space 
upon the Saints body, and being sufficiently skilfull in 
counterfeiting, began first to extend forth the one of his 
fingers, next his hand, then his arme, and so (by degrees) 
the rest of his body. Which when the people saw, they 
made such a wonderfull noyse in praise of Saint Arriguo, 
even as if it had thundered in the Church. 

Now it chanced by ill fortune, that there stood a Floren- 
tine neere to the body, who knew Martellino very perfectly; 
but appearing so monstrously sp when he was 
brought into the Church, hee could take no knowledge of 
him. But when he saw him stand up and walke, hee knew 
him then to be the man indeede ; whereupon he saide. How 
commeth it to passe, that this fellow should be so miracu- 
lously cured, that never truly was any way impotent? Cer- 
taine men of the City hearing these words, entred into 
further questioning with him, demanding, how he knew that 
the man had no such imperfection? Well enough (answered 
the Florentine) I know him to be as direct in his limbes and 
body, as you; I, or any of us all are: but indeede, he 
knowes better how to dissemble counterfet trickes, then any 
man else that ever I saw. 

When they heard this, they discoursed no further with 
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the Florentine, but pressed on mainely to the place where NOVELL 
Martellino stood, crying out aloude. Lay hold on this I 
Traytor, a mocker of God, and his holy Saints, that had no 

lamenesse in his limbes; but to make a mocke of our Saint 

and us, came hither in false and counterfeit manner. So 

laying hands uppon him, they threw him against the ground, 

having him by the haire on his head, and tearing the gar- 

ments from his backe, spurning him with their feete, and 

beating him with their fists, that many were much ashamed 

to see it. 

Poore Martellino was in a pittifull case, crying out for 
mercy, but no man would heare him; for, the more he 
cryed, the more still they did beat him, as meaning to 
leave no life in him: which Stechio and Marquiso seeing, 
considered with themselves, that they were likewise in a 
desperate case; and therefore, fearing to be as much mis- 
used, they cryed out among the rest, Kill the counterfet 
knave, lay on loade, and spare him not ; neverthelesse, they 
tooke care how to get him out of the peoples handes, 
as doubting, least they would kill him indeede, by their 
extreame violence. 

Sodainly, Marquiso bethought him how to do it, and 
proceeded thus. All the Sergeants for Justice standing at 
the Church doore, hee ran with all possible speede to the 
Potestates Lieutenant, and said unto him. Good my Lord 
Justice, helpe me in an hard case; yonder is a villaine that 
hath cut my purse, I desire he may bee brought before you, 
that I may have my money againe. He hearing this, sent 
for a dozen of the Sergeants, who went to apprehend 
unhappy Martellino, and recover him from the peoples 
fury, leading him on with them to the Palace, no meane 
crowds thronging after him, when they heard that he was 
accused to bee a Cutpurse. Now durst they meddle no 
more with him, but assisted the Officers; some of them 
charging him in like manner, that hee had cut their purses 
also. 

Upon these clamours and complaints, the Potestates 
Lieutenant (being a man of rude quality) tooke him sodainly 
aside, and examined him of the crimes wherewith he was 
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NOVELL charged. But Martellino, as making no account of these 
I accusations, laughed, and returned scoffing answeres. Whereat 
the Judge, waxing much displeased, delivered him over to 
the Strappado, and stood by himselfe, to have him confesse 
the crimes imposed on him, and then to hang him after- 
ward. Being let downe to the ground, the Judge still 
demaunded of him, whether the accusations against him were 
true, or no? Affirming, that it nothing avayled him to 
deny it: whereupon hee thus spake to the Judge. My 
Lord, I am heere ready before you, to confesse the truth; 
but I pray you, demaund of all them that accuse me, when 
and where I did cut their purses, and then I wil tell you 
that, which (as yet) I have not done, otherwise I purpose to 

make you no more answers. 

Well (quoth the Judge) thou requirest but reason; and 
calling divers of the accusers, one of them saide, that he lost 
his purse eight dayes before; another saide six, another 
foure, and some snide the very same day. Which Martellino 
hearing, fe a he My Lord, they all lie in their throats, as 
I will plainly prove before you. I would to God I had 
never set foot within this City, as it is not many houres 
since my first entrance, and presently after mine arrivall, I 
went (in evill houre I may say for me) to see the Saints 
body, where I was thus beaten as you may beholde. That 
all this is true which I say unto you, the Seigneurie Officer 
that keeps your Booke of presentations, will testifie for me, 
as also the Host where I am lodged. Wherefore good my 
Lord, if you finde all no otherwise, then as I have said, I 
humbly entreate you, that upon these bad mens reportes 
and false informations, I may not be thus tomnented: and 
put in perill of my life. 

While matters proceeded in this manner, Marquiso and 
Stechio, understanding how roughly the Potestates Lieuten- 
ant dealt with Martellino, and that he had already given 
him the Strappado; were in heavy perplexity, saying to 
themselves; we have carried this businesse very badly, re- 
deeming him out of the Eiyine pels and flinging him into 
the fire. Whereupon, trudging about from place to place, 
and meeting at length with their Host, they told him truly 
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how all had happened, whereat hee could not refraine from NOVELL 
laughing. Afterward, he went with them to one Master I 
Alexander Agolante, who dwelt in Trevers, and was in 

great credite with the Cities cheefe Magistrate, to whom hee 

related the whole Discourse ; all three earnestly entreating 

him, to commisserate the case of poore Martellino. 

Master Alexander, after he had laughed heartily at this 
hotte peece of service, went with him to the Lord of Trevers ; 
prevaling so well with him, that he sent to have Martellino 

rought before him. The Messengers that went for him, 
found him standing in his shirt before the Judge, very 
shrewdly shaken with the Strappado, trembling and quaking 
pitifully. For the Judge would not heare any thing in his 
excuse ; but hating him (perhaps) because hee was a Floren- 
tine: flatly determined to have him hanged by the necke, 
and would not deliver him to the Lord, untill in meere 
despight he was compeld to do it. 

The Lord of Trevers, when Martellino came before 
him, and had acquainted him truly with every particular : 
Master Alexander requested, that he might be dispatched 
thence for Rises becue he thought the halter to be 
about his necke, and that there was no other helpe but 
hanging. The Lord, smiling (a long while) at the accident, 
and causing Martellino to be handsomely apparrelled, 
delivering them also his Passe, they escaped out of 
further danger, and tarried no where, till they came unto 
Florence. 
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Rinaldo de Este, after hee was robbed by Theeves, 
arrived at Chasteau Guillaume, where he was 
friendly lodged by a faire Widdow, and recom- 
penced likewise for all his losses; returning after- 
ward safe and well home unto his owne house. 


THE SECOND NOVELL 


Whereby wee may learne, that such things as 
sometime seeme hurtfull to us, may turne to our 
benefit and commodity. 

M this Tale of Martellinos misfortunes, so familiarly 

reported by Madam Neiphila, and of the men, it 
was best respected by Philostratus, who sitting neerest unto 
Neiphila, the Queene commanded his Tale to be the next, 
when presently he began to speake thus. 

Gracious Ladies, I am to speake of universal] occasions, 
mingled with some misfortunes in part, and partly with 
matters leaning to love, as many times may happen to such 
people, that trace the dangerous pathes of amorous desires, 
or have not learned perfectly, to say S. Julians pater noster, 
having good beddes of their owne, yet casually meete with 
worser Lodging. 

In the time of Azzo, Marquesse of Ferrara, there was a 
Marchant named Rinaldo de Este, who being one day at 
Bologna, about some especiall businesse of his owne; his 
occasions there ended, and riding from thence towards 
Verona, he fell in company with other Horsemen, seeming 
to be Merchants like himselfe, but indeede were Theeves, 
men of most badde life and conversation ; yet he having no 
such mistrust of them, rode on, conferring with them very 
familiarly. They perceiving him to be a Merchant, and 
likely to have some store of money about him, concluded 
betweene themselves to rob him, so soone as they found apt 
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place and opportunity. But because he should conceive no NOVELL 
such suspition, they rode on like modest men, talking honestly II 
and friendly with him, of good parts and disposition appearing 

in him, offering him all humble and gracious service, account- 

ing themselves happy by his companie, as hee returned the 

same courtesie to them, because hee was alone, and but one 

servant with him. 

Falling from one discourse to another, they beganne to 
talke of such prayers, as men (in journey) use to salute God 
withall ; and one of the Theeves (they being three in num- 
ber) spake thus to Rinaldo. Sir, let it be no offence to you, 
that I desire to know, what prayer you most use when thus 
you travell on the way? Whereto Rinaldo replyed in this 
manner. ‘To tell you true Sir, I am a man grosse enough in 
such Divine matters, as medling more with Merchandize, 
then I do with Bookes. Neverthelesse, at all times when I 
am thus in journey, in the morning before I depart my 
Chamber, I say a Pater noster, and an Ave Maria for the 
soules of the father and mother of Saint Julian; and after 
that, I pray God and S. Julian to send me a good lodging 
at night. And let me tell you Sir, that very oftentimes 
heeretofore, I have met with many great dangers upon the 
way, from all which I still escaped, and evermore (when 
night drew on) I came to an exceeding good Lodging. 
Which makes mee firmely beleeve, that Saint Julian (in 
honour of whom I speake it) hath beggd of God such great 

ace for me; and mee thinkes, that if any day I should 
faile of this prayer in the morning: I cannot travaile 
securely, nor come to a good lodging. No doubt then Sir 
(quoth the other) but you have saide that prayer this morn- 
ing? I would be sory else, said Rinaldo, such an especiall 
matter is not to be neglected. 

He and the rest, who had already determined how to 
handle him before they parted, are within themselves : 
Look thou hast said thy praier, for when we have thy money, 
Saint Julian and thou shift for thy lodging. Afterward, 
the same man thus againe conferd with him. As you Sir, 
so I have ridden many journies, and yet I never used an 
such prayer, although I have heard it very much comnineaed: 
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NOVELL and my lodging hath proved never the worser. Perhaps 


II 


this verie night will therein resolve us both, whether of us 
two shall be the best lodged, you that have saide the Prayer, 
or I that never used it at all. But I must not deny, that in 
sted thereof, I have made use of some verses; as Dirupisti, 
or the Intemerata, or De profundis, which are (as my Grand- 
mother hath often told mee) of very great vertue and 
efficacy. 

Continuing thus in talke of divers things, winning way, 
and beguiling the time, still waiting when their purpose 
should sort to effect: it fortuned, that the Theeves seeing 
they were come neere to a Towne, called Chasteau Guil- 
laume, by the foord of a River, the houre somewhat late, 
the place solitarie, and thickely shaded with Trees, they 
made their assault; and having robd him, left him there 
on foote, stript into his shirt, saying to him. Goe now and 
see, whether thy Saint Julian will allow thee this night a 
good lodging, or no, for our owne we are sufficiently pro- 
vided ; so passing the River, away they rode. Rinaldoes 
servant, seeing his Master so sharply assayled, like a wicked 
villaine, would not assist him in any sort: but giving his 
horse the spurres, never left gallopping, untill hee came to 
Chasteau Guillaume, where hee eatred upon the point of 
night, providing himselfe of a lodging, but not caring what 
became of his Master. ; 

Rinaldo remaining there in his shirt, bare-foot and bare- 
legged, the weather extremely colde, and snowing inces- 
santly, not knowing what to doe, darke night drawing on, 
and looking round about him, for some place where to 
abide that night, to the end he might not dye with colde: 
he found no helpe at all there for him, in regard that (no 
long while before) the late warre had burnt and wasted all, 
and not so much as the least Cottage left. Compelled by 
the coldes violence, his teeth quaking, and all his body 
trembling, hee trotted on towards Chausteau Guillaume, 
not knowing, whether his man was gone thither or no, or to 
what place else: but perswaded himselfe, that if he could 
pet entrance, there was no feare of finding succour. But 

fore he came within halfe a mile of the Towne, the night 
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grew extreamely darke, and arriving there so late, hee found NOVELL 
the gates fast lockt, and the Bridges drawne up, so that no II 
entrance might be admitted. 

Grieving greatly heereat, and being much discomforted, 
rufully hee went spying about the walls, for some place 
wherein to shrowd himselfe, at least, to keepe the snow from 
falling upon him. By good hap, hee espied an house upon 
the wall of the Towne, which had a terrace jutting out as 
a penthouse, under which he purposed to stand all the 
night, and then to get him gone in the morning. At 
length, hee found a doore in the wall, but very fast shut, 
and some small store of strawe lying by it, which he 
gathered together, and sitting downe thereon very pensively; 
made many sad complaints to Saint Julian, saying: This 
was not according to the trust he reposed in her. But 
Saint Julian, taking compassion upon him, without any 
over-long tarying ; provided him of a good lodging, as you 
shall heare how. 

In this towne of Chasteau Guillaume, lived a young Lady, 
who was a widdow, so beautifull and comely of her person, 
as sildome was seene a more lovely creature. The Marquesse 
Azzo most dearely affected her, and (as his choysest Jewell 
of delight) gave her that house to live in, under the terrace 
whereof poore Rinaldo made his shelter. It chaunced the 
day before, that the Marquesse was come thither, according 
to his frequent custome, to weare away that night in her 
company, she having secretly prepared a Bath for him, and 
a costly supper beside. All things being ready, and nothing 
wanting but the Marquesse his presence: suddenly a Post 
brought him such Letters, which commanded him instantly 
to horsebacke, and word hee sent to the Lady, to spare him 
for that night, because urgent occasions called him thence, 
and hee rade away immediately. 

Much discontented was the Lady at this unexpected 
accident, and not knowing now how to spend the time, 
resolved to use the Bath which shee had made for the 
Marquesse, and (after supper) betake her selfe to rest, and 
so she entred into the Bath. Close to the doore where 
poore Rinaldo sate, stoode the Bath, by which meanes, shee 
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NOVELL being therein, heard all his quivering moanes, and com- 


If 


pao seeming to be such, as the Swanne singing before 
er death: whereupon, shee called her Chamber-maide, 
saying to her. Goe up above, and looke over the terrace 
on the wall downe to this doore, and see who is there, and 
what he doth. The Chamber-maide went up aloft, and by 
a little glimmering in the ayre, she saw a man sitting in his 
shirt, bare on feete and legges, trembling in manner before 
rehearsed. She demanding of whence, and what he was; 
Rinaldoes teeth so trembled in his head, as very hardly 
could he forme any words, but (so well as he could) told 
her what he was, and how he came thither: most pittifully 
entreating her, that if she could affoord him any helpe, not 
to suffer him to starve there to death with cold. 

The Chamber-maide, being much moved to compassion, 
returned to her Lady, and tolde her all; she likewise 
pittying his distresse, and remembring shee had the key of 
that doore, whereby the Marquesse both entred and returned, 
when he intended not to be seene of any, said to her Maide. 
Goe, and open the doore softly for him; we have a good 
supper, and none to helpe to eate it, and if he be a man 
likely, we can allow him one nights lodging too. The 
Chamber-maide, commending her Lady for this charitable 
kindnesse, opened the doore, and seeing hee appeared as 
halfe frozen, shee said unto him. Make hast good man, get 
thee into this Bath, which yet is good and warme, for my 
Lady her selfe came but newly out of it. Whereto very 
gladly he condiscended, as not tarrying to be bidden twise ; 
finding himselfe so singularly comforted with the heate 
thereof, even as if hee had beene restored from death to 
life. Then the Lady sent him garments, which lately were 
her deceased husbands, and fitted him so aptly in all 
respects, as if purposely they had beene made for him. 

Attending in further expectation, to know what else the 
Lady would commaund him; hee began to remember God 
and Saint Julian, hartily thanking her, for delivering him 
from so bad a night as was threatned towards him, and 
bringing him to so good entertainment. After all this, the 
Lady causing a faire fire to be made in the neerest Chamber 
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beneath, went and sate by it her selfe, demaunding how the NOVELL 
honest man fared. Madame, answered the Chamber-maide, il 
now that he is in your deceased Lords garments, he 
appeareth to be a very goodly Gentleman, and (question- 

lesse) is of respective birth and breeding, well deserving this 
gracious favour which you have affoorded him. Goe then 
(quoth the Lady) and conduct him hither, to sit by this 

fire, and sup heere with mee, for I feare he hath had but a 

sorrie supper. When Rinaldo was entred into the Chamber, 

and beheld her to be such a beautifull Lady, accounting his 
fortune to exceede all comparison, he did her most humble 
reverence, expressing so much thankefulnesse as possibly he 

could, for this her extraordinary grace and favour. 

The Lady fixing a stedfast eye upon him, well liking his 

Sear language and behaviour, perceiving also, how fitly 

er deceased husbands apparell was formed to his person, 
and resembling him in all familiar respects, he appeared (in 
her judgement) farre beyond the Chambermaides commen- 
dations of him; so praying him to sit downe by her before 
the fire, she questioned with him, concerning this unhappy 
nights accident befalne him, wherein he fully resolved her, 
and shee was the more perswaded, by reason of his servants 
comming into the Towne before night, assuring him, that 
he should be found for him early in the morning. 

Supper being served in to the Table, and hee seated 
according as the Lady commanded ; shee began to observe 
him very considerately ; for he was a goodly man, compleate 
in all perfection of person, a delicate pleasing countenance, 
a A oe alluring eye, fixed and constant, not wantonly 
gadding, in the joviall youthfulnesse of his time, and truest 
temper for amorous apprehension ; all these were as batter- 
ing engines against a Bulwarke of no strong resistance, and 
wrought strangely upon her flexible affections. And though 
shee fed heartily, as occasion constrained, yet her thoughts 
had sntenaiied a new kinde of diet, digested onely by 
the eye; yet so cunningly concealed, that no motive to 
immodesty could be discerned. Her mercy thus extended 
to him in misery, drew on (by Table discourse) his birth, 
education, parents, friends, and alies; his wealthy posses- 
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NOVELL sions by Merchandize, and a sound stability in his estate, 
II but above all (and best of all) the single and sole condition 
of a batcheler; an apt and easie steele to strike fire, especi- 
ally upon such quicke taking tinder, and in a time favoured 
by Fortune. 

No imbarment remained, but remembrance of the Mar- 
quesse, and that being summoned to her more advised con- 
sideration, her youth and beauty stood up as conscious 
accusers, for blemishing her honour and faire repute, with 
lewd and luxurious life, far unfit for a Lady of her degree, 
and well worthy of generall condemnation. What should 
I further say ? upon a short conference with her Chamber- 
maide, repentance for sinne past, and solemne promise of 
a constant conversion, thus shee delivered her minde to 
Rinaldo. 

Sir, as you have related your Fortunes to mee, by this 
your casuall happening hither, if you can like the motion 
so well as shee that makes it, my deceased Lord and 
Husband living so perfectly in your person; this house, 
and all mine is yours; and of a widdow I will become your 
wife, except (unmanly) you deny me. Rinaldo hearing 
these onda: and proceeding from a Lady of such absolute 
perfections, presuming upon so proud an offer, and con- 
demning himselfe of folly if he should refuse it, thus replied. 
Madan, considering that I stand bound for ever heereafter, 
to confesse that you are the gracious preserver of my life, 
and I no way able to returne requitall ; if you please so to 
shadow mine insufficiencie, and to accept me and my fairest 
fortunes to doe you service: let me die before a thought of 
deniall, or any way to yeeld you the least discontentment. 

Heere wanted but a Priest to joyne their hands, as 
mutuall affection already had done their hearts, which 
being sealed with infinit kisses, the Chamber-maide called 
up Friar Roger her Confessor, and wedding and bedding 
were both effected before the bright morning. In breefe, 
the Marquesse having heard of the marriage, did not mis- 
like it, but confirmed it by great and honourable giftes; 
and having sent for his dishonest Servant, he dispatched 
him (after sound reprehension) to Ferrara, with Letters to 
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Rinaldoes Father and Friends, of all the accidents that had NOVELL 
befalne him. Moreover, the very same morning, the three I 
Theeves that had robbed, and so ill intreated Rinaldo, for 

another facte by them the same night committed, were 

taken, and brought to the Towne of Chasteau Guillaume, 

where they were hanged for their offences, and Rinaldo with 

his wife rode to Ferrara. 


Three young Gentlemen, being Brethren, and 
having spent all their Lands and _ possessions 
vainely, became poore. A Nephew of theirs 
(falling almost into as desperate a condition) 
became acquainted with an Abbot, whom he 
afterward found to be the King of Englands 
Daughter, and made him her Husband in mariage, 
recompencing all his Uncles losses, and seating 
them againe in good estate. 


THE THIRD NOVELL 


Wherein is declared the dangers of Prodigalitie, 
and the manifold mutabilities of Fortune. 


HE fortunes of Rinaldo de Este, being heard by the 
Ladies and Gentlemen, they admired his happi- 
nesse, and commended his devotion to Saint Salina: 

who (in such extreame necessity) sent him so good succour. 
Nor was the Lady to be blamed, for leaving base liberty, 
and converting to the chaste embraces of the marriage bed, 
the dignity of Womens honour, and eternall disgrace living 
otherwise. While thus they descanted on the happy night 
betweene her and Rinaldo, Madam Pampinea sitting next 
to Philostratus, considering, that her Discourse must follow 
in order, and thinking on what shee was to say; the Queene 
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NOVELL had no sooner sent out her command, but she being no lesse 
Il faire then forward, began in this manner. 

Ladies of great respect, the more we conferre on the 
accidents of Fortune, so much the more remaineth to con- 
sider on her mutabilities, wherein there is no need of 
wonder, if discreetly we observe that al such things as we 
fondly tearme to be our owne, are in her power, and so 
(consequently) change from one to another, without any 
stay or arrest (according to her concealed judgement) or 
setled order (at least) that can bee knowne to us. Now, 
although these things appeare thus dayly to us, even 
apparantly in all occasions, and as hath beene discerned by 
some of our precedent Discourses; yet notwithstanding, 
seeing it pleaseth the Queene, that our arguments should 
aime at these ends, I will adde to the former tales another 
of my owne, perhaps not unprofitable for the hearers, nor 
unpleasing in observation. 

Sometime heeretofore, there dwelt in our Cittie, a Knight 
named Signior Theobaldo, who (according as some report) 
issued from the Family of Lamberti, but others derive him 
of the Agolanti; palling (perhaps) their opinion heerein, 
more from the traine of Children, belonging to the saide 
Theobaldo (evermore equall to that of the Agolanti) then 
any other matter else. But setting aside from which of 
these two houses he came, I say, that in his time he was a 
very wealthy Knight, and had three sonnes; the first bein 
named Lamberto, the second Theobaldo, and the third 
Agolanto, all goodly and gracefull youths: howbeit, the 
eldest had not compleated eighteene yeares, when Signior 
Theobaldo the Father deceased, who left them all his goods 
and inheritances. And they, seeing themselves rich in 
ready monies and revennewes, without any other governe- 
ment then their owne voluntary disposition, kept no 
restraint upon their expences, but maintained man 
servants, and store of unvalewable Horses, beside Hawkes 
and Hounds, with open house for all commers; and not 
onely all delights else fit for Gentlemen, but what vani- 
ties beside best agreed with their wanton and youthfull 
appetites. 
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Not long had they run on this race, but the Treasures NOVELL 
lefte them by their Father, began greatly to diminish; and III 
their Revennewes suffised not, to support such lavish expences 
as they had begun: but they fell to engaging and pawning 
their inheritances, selling one to day, and another to 
morrow, so that they saw themselves quickely come to 
nothing, and then poverty opened their eyes, which prodi- 
gality had before clozed up. Heereupon, Lamberto (on a 
day) calling his Brethren to him, shewed them what the 
honors of their Father had beene, to what height his wealth 
amounted, and now to what an ebbe of poverty it was falne, 
only thorow their inordinate expences. Wherefore hee 
counselled them, (as best he could) before further misery 
insulted over them, to make sale of the small remainder 
that was left, and then to betake themselves unto some 
other abiding, where fairer Fortune might chance to shine 
uppon them. 

This advice prevailed with them; and so, without taking 
leave of any body, or other solemnity then closest secrecie, 
they departed from Florence, not tarrying in any place 
untill they were arrived in England. Comming to the 
City of London, and taking there a small house upon 
haha Maik living on so little charge as possibly might be, 
they began to lend out money at use: wherein Fortune 
was so favourable to them, that (in few yeares) they had 
gathered a great summe of mony: by means whereof it 
came to passe, that one while one of them, and afterward 
another, returned backe againe to Florence: where, with 
those summes, a great part of their inheritances were 
redeemed, and many other bought beside. Linking them- 
selves in marriage, and yet continuing their usances in 
England; they sent a Nephew of theirs thither, named 
Alessandro, a yong man, and of faire demeanor, to main- 
taine their ee in employment: while they three remained 
stil in Florence, and growing forgetful of their former 
misery, fell againe into as unreasonable expences as ever, 
never respecting their houshold charges, because they had 
good credite among the Merchants, and the monies still 
sent from Alessandro, supporting their expences divers yeeres. 
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The dealings of Alessandro in England grew verie great, 
for hee lent out much money to many Gentlemen, Lords, 
and Barons of the Land, upon engagement of their Mannors; 
Castles, and other revennues: from whence he derived im- 
measurable benefite. While the three Brethren held on in 
their lavish expences, borrowing moneys when they wanted 
untill their a ee came from England, whereon (indeede) 
was theyr onely dependance : it fortuned, that (contrary to 
the opinion of all men) warre happened betweene the King 
of England, and one of his sonnes, which occasioned much 
trouble in the whole Countrey, by taking part on either 
side, some with the sonne, and other with the Father. In 
regard whereof, those Castles and places pawned to 
Alessandro, were sodainely seized from him, nothing then 
remaining, that turned him any profite. But living in hope 
day by day, that peace would be concluded betweene the 
Father and the Sonne, he never doubted, but all things 
then should be restored to him, both the principall and 
interest, and therfore he would not depart out of the 
Countrey. 

The three Brethren at Florence, bounding within no 
limites their disordered spending; borrowed dayly more 
and more. And after some few yeares, the creditors seeing 
no effect of their hopes to come from them, all credit being 
lost with them, and no repayment of promised dues, they 
were imprisoned, their Landes and all they had, not suffising 
to pay the moitie of Debts, but their bodies remained in 
prison for the rest, theyr Wives and young children being 
sent thence, some to one village, some to another, so that 
nothing now was to be expected, but poverty and misery of 
life for ever. 

As for honest Alessandro, who had awaited long time for 
peace in England, perceyving there was no likelyhoode of 
it; and considering also, that (beside his tarrying there in 
vaine to recover his dues) he was in danger of his life ; 
without any further deferring, he set away for Italy. It 
came to passe, that as he yssued foorth of Bruges, hee saw 
a young Abbot also journeying thence, being cloathed in 
white, accompanied with divers Monkes, and a great traine 
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before, conducting the needfull Carriage. ‘Two auncient NOVELL 


Knights, kinsmen to the King, followed after; with whom 
Alessandro acquainted himselfe, as having formerly known 
them, and was kindely accepted into their company. 
Alessandro riding along with them, courteously requested 
to know, what those Monks were that rode before, and such 
a traine attending on them? Whereto one of the Knights 
thus answered. 

He that rideth before, is a yong Gentleman, and our 
Kinsman, who is newly elected Abbot of one of the best 
Abbeys in England, and because he is more yong in yeeres, 
then the decrees for such a dignity do allow, we travaile 
with him to Rome, to entreat our Holy Father, that his 
youth may be dispensed withall, and he confirmed in the 
said dignitie; but hee is not to speake a word to any 
person. On rode this new Abbot, sometimes before his 
‘Traine, and other whiles after, as we see great Lords use to 
do, when they ride upon the High-wayes. 

It eee | on a day, that Alessandro rode somewhat 
neere to the Abbot, who stedfastly beholding him, per- 
ceived that he was a very comely young man, so affable, 
lovely, and gracious, that even in this first encounter, he 
had never seene any man before that better pleased him. 
Calling him a little closer, he began to conferre familiarly 
with him, demanding what he was, whence he came, and 
whether he travelled. Alessandro imparted freely to him 
all his affaires, in every thing satisfying his demands, and 
offering (although his power was small) to doe him all the 
service he could. 

When the Abbot had heard his gentle answeres, so wisely 
and discreetly delivered, considering also (more particularly) 
his soamcalaBle carriage, hee tooke him to be (at the 
least) a well-borne Gentleman, and far differing from his 
owne logger headed traine. Wherefore, taking compassion 
on his great misfortunes, he comforted him very kindly, 
wishing him to live alwayes in good hope. For, if he were 
vertuous and honest, he should surely attaine to the seate 
from whence Fortune had throwne him, or rather much 
higher. Intreating him also, that seeing he journied 
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NOVELL towards Tuscany, as he himselfe did the like, to continue 


III 


stil (if he pleased) in his company. Alessandro most 
humbly thanked him for such gracious comfort; protest- 
ing, that he would be alwaies readie to do whatsoever 
he commanded. 

The Abbot riding on, with newer crotchets in his braine 
then he had before the sight of Alessandro, it fortuned, 
that after divers dayes of travaile, they came to a small 
Country Village, which affoorded little store of Lodging, 
and yet the Abbot would needes lye there. Alessandro, 
being well acquainted with the Hoste of the house, willed 
him to provide for the Abbot and his people, and then to 
lodge him where hee thought it meetest. Now before the 
Abbots comming thither, the Harbenger that marshalled 
all such matters, had provided for his Traine in the Village, 
some in one place, a others elsewhere, in the best maner 
that the Towne could yeelde. But when the Abbot had 
supt, a great part of the night being spent, and every one 
else at his rest ; Alessandro demaunded of the Hoste, what 
pe he had made for him, and how hee should be 
odged that night ? 

In good sadnesse Sir (quoth the Host) you see that my 
house is full of Guests, so that I and my people, must 
gladly sleepe on the tables and benches: Neverthelesse, 
next adjoyning to my Lord Abbots Chamber, there are 
certaine Corn-lofts, whether I can closely bring you, and 
making shift there with a slender Pallet-bed, it may serve 
for one night, insted of a better. But mine Host (quoth 
Alessandro) how can I passe thorow my Lords Chamber, 
which is so little, as it would not allow Lodging for any of 
his Monkes? If I had remembred so much (said the Host) 
before the Curtaines were drawne, I could have lodged his 
Monkes in the Corne-lofts, and then both you and I might 
have slept where now they doe. But feare you not, my 
Lords Curtaines are close drawne, hee sleepeth (no doubt) 
soundly, and I can conveigh you thither quietly enough, 
without the least disturbance to him, and a Pallet-bed shall 
be fitted there for you. Alessandro perceiving that all this 
might be easily done, and no disease offered to the Abbot, 
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My Lord Abbot, whose thoughts were so busied about 
amorous desires, that no sleepe at all could enter his eyes, 
heard all this talke between the Host and Alessandro, and 
also where hee was appointed to Lodge, he saide thus within 
himselfe. Seeing Fortune hath fitted me with a propitious 
time, to compasse the happinesse of my hearts desire; I 
know no reason why I should refuse it. Perhaps, I shall 
never have the like offer againe, or ever be enabled with 
such an opportunitie. So, beeing fully determined to 
prosecute his intention, and perswading himself also, that 
the silence of the mght had bestowed sleepe on all the rest ; 
with a lowe and trembling voyce, he called Alessandro, 
advising him to come and lye downe by him, which (after 
some few faint excuses) he did, and putting off his cloaths, 
lay downe by the Abbot, being not a little proude of so 
gracious a favour. 

The Abbot, laying his arme over the others body, began 
to imbrace and hugge him; even as amorous friends (pro- 
voked by earnest affection) use to doe. Whereat Alessandro 
verie much mervayling, and being an Italian himselfe, 
fearing least this folly in the Abbot, would convert to foule 
and dishonest action, shrunke modestly from him. Which 
the Abbot perceiving, and doubting least Alessandro would 
depart and leave him, pleasantly smiling, and with bash- 
full behaviour baring his stomack, he tooke Alessandroes 
hand, and laying it thereon, saide; Alessandro, let all bad 
thoughts of bestiall abuse be farre off from thee, and feele 
here, to resolve thee from all such feare. Allessandro feeling 
the Abbots brest, found there two pretty little mountaines, 
round, i and smooth, appearing as if they had beene 
of polished Ivory; whereby he perceived, that the Abbot 
was a woman: which, setting an edge on his youthful 
desires, made him fall to embracing, and immediately he 
offered to kisse her; but she somewhat rudely repulsing 
him, as halfe offended, saide. 

Alessandro, forbeare such boldnesse, uppon thy lives 
perill, and before thou further presume to touch me, under- 
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NOVELL stand what I shall tell thee. I am (as thou perceivest) no 
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man, but a woman ; and departing a Virgin from my Fathers 
House, am travelling towards the Popes holinesse, to the 
end that he should bestow me in marriage. But the other 
day, when first I beheld thee, whether it proceeded from 
thy happinesse in fortune, or the fatall houre of my owne 
infelicity for ever, I know not; I conceyved such an 
effectuall kinde of liking towardes thee, as never did Woman - 
love a man more truely then I doe thee, having sworn 
within my soule to make thee my Husband before any 
other; and if thou wilt not accept me as thy wife, set a 
locke upon thy lippes concerning what thou hast heard, and 
depart hence to thine owne bed againe. 

No doubt, but that these were strange newes to Ales- 
sandro, and seemed meerely as a miracle to him. What 
shee was, he knew not, but in regard of her traine and 
company, hee reputed her to be both noble and rich, as also 
she was wonderfull faire and beautifull. His owne fortunes 
stood out of future expectation by his kinsmens overthrow, 
and his great losses in England ; wherefore, upon an oppor- 
tunity so fairely offered, he held it no wisedome to returne 
refusall, but accepted her gracious motion, and referred all 
to her disposing. Shee arising out of her bed, called him 
to a little Table standing by, where hung a faire Crucifixe 
upon the wall; before which, and calling him to witnesse, 
that suffered such bitter and cruell torments on his Crosse, 

utting a Ring upon his finger, there she faithfully espoused 
iia: refusing all the world, to be onely his: which being on 
either side confirmed solemnly, by an holy Vow, and chaste 
kisses ; shee commanded him backe to his Chamber, and she 
returned to her bed againe, sufficiently satisfied with her 
Loves acceptation, and so they journied on till they came to 
Rome. 

When they had rested themselves there for some few 
dzyes, the supposed Abbot, with the two Knights, and none 
else in company but Alessandro, went before the Pope, and 
having done him such reverence as beseemed, the Abbot 
began to speake in this manner. 

Holy Father (as you know much better then any other) 
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everie one that desireth to live well and vertuously, ought NOVEL, 
to shunne (so farre as in them lyeth) all occasions that may Ii! 
induce to the contrarie. ‘To the end therefore, that I (who 

desire nothing more) then to live within the compasse of a 
vertuous conversation, may perfect my hopes in this behalfe : 

I have fled from my Fathers Court, and am come hither in 

this habite as you see, to crave therein your holy and 

' fatherly furtherance. I am daughter to the King of 
England, and have sufficiently furnished my selfe with some 

of his Treasures, that your Holinesse may bestow me in 
marriage; because mine unkind Father, never regarding 

my youth and beauty (inferior to few in my native country) 

would marry me to the King of North-Wales, an aged, 
impotent, and sickely man. Yet let me tell your sanctity, 

that his age and weakenesse hath not so much occasioned 

my flight, as feare of mine owne youth and frailety; when 

being married to him, instead of loyall and unstained life, 

lewd and dishonest desires might make me to wander, by 
breaking the divine Lawes of wedlocke, and abusing the 

royall blood of my Father. 

As I travailed hither with this vertuous intention, our 
Lord, who onely knoweth perfectly, what is best fitting for 
all his creatures; presented mine eyes (no doubt in his 
meere mercy and goodnesse) with a man meete to be my 
husband, which (pointing to Alessandro) is this young 
Gentleman standing by me, whose honest, vertuous, and 
civill demeanour, deserveth a Lady of farre greater worth, 
although (perhaps) Nobility in blood be denied him, and 
may make him seeme not so excellent, as one derived 
from Royall discent. Holy and religious vowes have past 
betweene us both, and the Ring on his finger, is the firme 
pledge of my faith and constancie, never to accept any other 
man in marriage, but him onely, although my Father, or 
any else doe dislike it. Wherefore (holy Father) the 
principall cause of my comming hither, being already 
effectually concluded on, I desire to compleat the rest of 
my Pilgrimage, by visiting the sanctified places in this 
City, wherof there are great plenty: And also, that sacred 
marriage, being contracted in the presence of God onely, 
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betweene Alessandro and my selfe, may by you be publikely 
confirmed, and in an open congregation. For, seeing God 
hath so appointed it, and our soules have so solemnely 
vowed it, that no disaster whatsoever can alter it: you 
being Gods Vicar here on earth, I ay will not gaine-say, 
but confirme it with your fatherly benediction, that wee 
may live in Gods feare, and dye in his favour. 

Perswade your selves (faire Ladies) that Alessandro was 
in no meane admiration, when hee heard, that his wife was 
daughter to the King of England, unspeakable joy (ques- 
diontease) wholly overcame him: but the two Knights were 
not a little troubled and offended, at such a straunge and 
unexpected accident, yea, so violent were their passions, 
that had they beene any where else, then in the Popes 
presence, Alessandro had felt their furie, and (perhaps) the 
Princesse her selfe too. On the other side, the Pope was 
much amazed at the habite she went disguised in, and like- 
wise at the election of her husband; but, perceiving there 
was no resistance to be made against it, he yeelded the 
more willingly to satisfie her desire. And therefore, having 
first comforted the two Knights, and made peace betweene 
them, the Princesse, and Alessandro, he gave order for the 
rest that was to be done. 

When the appointed day for the solemnity was come, 
hee caused the Princesse (cloathed in most rich and royall 
garments) to appeare before all the Cardinals, and many 
other great persons then in presence, who were come to 
this worthy Feast, which hee had caused purposely to bee 
prepared, where she seemed so faire and goodly a Lady, 
that every eye was highly delighted to behold her, com- 
mending her with no meane ainied io In like manner 
was Alessandro greatly honoured by the two Knights, being 
most sumptuous in appearance, and not like a man that 
had lent money to usury, but rather of very royall quality ; 
the Pope himselfe celebrating the marriage betweene them, 
which being finished, with the most magnificent pompe that 
could be devised, hee gave them his benediction, and 
licenced their departure thence. 

Alessandro, his Princesse and her traine thus leaving 
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Rome, they would needes visite Florence, where the newes 
of this accident was (long before) noysed, and they received 
by the Citizens in royall manner. There did shee deliver 
the three brethren out of prison, having first payed all their 
debts, and reseated them againe (with their wives) in their 
former inheritances and possessions. Afterward, departing 
from Florence, and Agolanto, one of the Uncles travailing 
with them to Paris; they were there also most honourably 
entertained by the King of France. From whence the two 
Knights went before for England, and prevailed so successe- 
fully with the King; that hee received his daughter into 
grace and favour, as also his Sonne in law her husband, to 
whom hee gave the order of Knighthoode, and (for his 
greater dignitie) created him Earle of Cornewall. 

And such was the noble spirit of Alessandro, that he 
pacified the troubles betweene the King and his sonne, 
whereon ensued great comfort to the Kingdome, winning 
the love and favour of all the people; and Agolanto (by 
the meanes of Alessandro) recovered all that was due to 
him and his brethren in England, returning richly home to 
Florence, Count Alessandro (his kinsman) having first dub’d 
him Knight. Long time he lived in peace and tranquility, 
with the faire Princesse his wife, proving to be so absolute 
in wisedome, and so famous a Souldier; that (as some 
report) by assistance of his Father in law, he conquered the 
Realme of Ireland, and was crowned King thereof. 
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Landolpho Ruffolo, falling into poverty, became 
a Pirate on the Seas, and being taken by the 
Genewayes, hardly escaped drowning: Which 
yet (neverthelesse) he did, upon a little Chest 
or Coffer, full of very rich Jewels, being carried 
thereon to Corfu, where he was well entertained 
by a good woman; And afterward, returned 
richly home to his owne house. 


THE FOURTH NOVELL 


Whereby may be discerned, into how many 
dangers a man may fall, through a covetous desire 
to enrich himselfe. 


ADAM LAURETTA, sitting next to Madam 
Pampinea, and seeing how triumphantly she 
had finished her discourse ; without attending any 

thing else, spake thus. Gracious Ladies, we shall never 
behold (in mine opinion) a greater act of Fortune, then to 
see a man so suddainly exalted, even from the lowest depth 
of poverty, to a Royall estate of dignity; as the discourse 
of Madam Pampinea hath made good, by the happ 
advancement of Alessandro. And because it anpeareth 
necessary, that whosoever discourseth on the subject pro- 
posed, should no way vary from the very same termes; I 
shall not shame to tell a tale, which, though it containe far 
greater mishapes then the former, may sort to as happ 
an issue, albeit not so noble and magnificent. In whieh 
respect, it may (perhaps) merit the lesse attention; but 
howsoever that fault shall be found in you, I meane to dis- 
charge mine owne duty. 

Opinion hath made it famous for long time, that the Sea- 
coast of Rhegium to Gaieta, is the onely delactable part of 
all Italy, wherein, somewhat neere to Salerno, is a shore 
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looking upon the Sea, which the inhabitants there dwelling, NOVELL 
doe call the coast of Malfy, full of small Townes, Gardens, IV 
Springs, and wealthy men, trading in as many kindes of 
Merchandizes, as any other people that I know. Among 

which Townes, there is one, named Ravello, wherein (as yet 

to this day there are rich people) there was (not long since) 

a very wealthy man, named Landolpho Ruffolo, who being 

not contented with his riches, but coveting to multipl 

them double and trebble, fell in danger, to loose bot 

himselfe and wealth together. 

This man (as other Merchants are wont to doe) after hee 
had considered on his affaires, bought him a very goodly 
Ship, lading it with divers sorts of Merchandizes, all be- 
longing to himselfe onely, and making his voyage to the 
Isle of Cyprus. Where he found, over and beside the 
Merchandizes he had brought thither, many Ships more 
there arrived, and all laden with the same sqaimonigce in 
regard whereof, it was needefull for him, not onely to make 
a good Mart of his goods; but also was further constrained 
(if hee meant to vent his commodities) to sell them away 
(almost) for nothing, endangering his utter destruction and 
overthrow. Whereupon, grieving exceedingly at so great 
a losse, not knowing what to doe, and seeing, that from very 
aboundant wealth, hee was likely to fall into as low poverty: 
he resolved to die, or to recompence his losses upon others, 
because he would not returne home poore, having departed 
thence so rich. 

Meeting with a Merchant, that bought his great Ship 
of him; with the money made thereof, and also his other 
Merchandizes, hee purchased another, being a lighter 
vessell, apt and proper for the use of a Pirate, arming 
and furnishing it in ample manner, for roving and robbing 
upon the Seas. Thus hee began to make other mens goods 
his owne, especially from the Turkes he tooke much wealth, 
Fortune being alwayes therein so favourable to him, that 
hee could never compasse the like by trading. So that, 
within the space of one yeare, hee had robd and taken so 
many Gallies from the Turke; that he found himselfe well 
recovered, not onely of all his losses by Merchandize, but 
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losses to be very liberally requited, and having now 
sufficient, it were folly to hazard a second fall; wherefore, 
conferring with his owne thoughts, and finding that he had 
enough, and needed not to covet after more: he fully con- 
cluded, now to returne home to his owne house againe, and 
live upon his goods thus gotten. 

Continuing still in feare of the losses he had sustained by 
traffique, and minding never more to imploy his money that 
way, but to keep this light vessell, which had holpen him 
to all his wealth: he commanded his men to put forth their 
Oares, and shape their course for his owne dwelling. Bein 
aloft in the higher Seas, darke night over-taking them, aad 
a mighty winde suddainly comming upon them: it not onely 
was oe to their course, but held on with such im- 
petuous violence; that the small vessell, being unable to 
endure it, made to land-ward speedily, and in expectation 
of a more friendly wind, entred a little port of the Sea, 
directing up into a small Island, and there safely sheltred 
it selfe. Into the same port which Landolpho had thus 
taken for his refuge, ant (soone after) two great Carrackes 
of Genewayes, lately come from Constantinople. When the 
men in them had espied the small Barke, and lockt up her 
passage from getting forth; understanding the Owners 
name, and that report had famed him to be very rich, 
they determined (as men evermore addicted naturally, to 
covet after money and spoile) to make it their owne as a 
prize at Sea. 

Landing some store of their men, well armed with Crosse- 
bowes and other weapons, they tooke possession of such a 
place, where none durst issue forth of the small Barke, but 
endangered his life with their Darts and Arrowes. Enter- 
ing aboord the Barke, and making it their owne by full 
possession, all the men they threw over-boord, without 
sparing any but Landolpho himselfe, whom they mounted 
into one of the Carrackes, leaving him nothing but a poore 
shirt of Maile on his backe, and having rifled the Barke of 
all her riches, sunke it into the bottome of the sea. The 
day following, the rough windes being calmed, the Carrackes 
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set saile againe, having a prosperous passage all the day NOVELL 
long; but upon the entrance of darke night, the windes IV 
blew more tempestuously then before, and sweld the Sea in 

such rude stormes, that the two Carracks were sundered 

each from other, and by violence of the tempest it came to 

passe, that the Carracke wherein lay poore miserable Lan- 

dolpho (beneath the Isle of Cephalonia) ran against a rocke, 

aid even as a glasse against a wall, so split the Carracke 

in peeces, the goods and merchandize floating on the Sea, 
Chests, Coffers, Beds, and such like other things, as often 
hapneth in such lamentable accidents. 

Now, notwithstanding the nights obscurity, and impetuous 
violence of the billowes; such as could swimme, made shift 
to save their lives by swimming. Others caught hold on 
such things, as by Fortunes favour, floated neerest to them, 
among whom, distressed Landolpho, desirous to save his life, 
if possibly it might be, espied a Chest or Coffer before him, 
ordained (no doubt) to be the meanes of his safety from 
drowning. Now although the day before, he had wished 
for death infinite times, rather then to returne home in such 
wretched poverty; yet, seeing how other men strove for 
safety of theis lives by any helpe, were it never so little, hee 
tooke advantage of this favour offred him, and the rather in 
a necessitie so urgent. Keeping fast upon the Coffer so well 
as he could, and being driven by the winds and waves, one 
while this way, and anon quite contrary, he made shift for 
himselfe till day appeared; when looking every way about 
him, seeing nothing but clouds, the seas and the Coffer, 
which one while shrunke from under him, and another 
while supported him, according as the windes and billowes 
carried it: all that day and night thus he floated up and 
downe, drinking more then willingly hee would, but almost 
hunger-starved thorow want of foode. The next morning, 
either by the appointment of heaven or power of the Windes, 
Landolpho who was (well-neere) become a a enact holding 
his armes strongly about the Chest, as we have seene some 
doe, who (dreading drowning) take hold on any the very 
smallest helpe; drew neere unto the shore of the Iland 
Corfu, where (by good fortune) a poore woman was scowring 
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NOVELL dishes with the salt water and sand, to make them (house- 
IV wife like) neate and cleane. 

When shee saw the Chest drawing neere her, and not 
discerning the shape of any man, shee grew fearefull, and 
retyring from it, cried out aloude. He had no power of 
speaking to her, neither did his sight doe him the smallest 
service ; but even as the waves and windes pleased, the Chest 
was driven still neerer to the Land, and then the woman 
perceyved that it had the forme of a Cofer, and looking 
more advisedly, beheld two armes extended over it, and 
afterward, she espied the face of a man, not being able to 
judge, whether he were alive, or no. Moved by charitable 
and womanly compassion, shee stept in among the billowes, 
and getting fast holde on the hayre of his head, drew both 
the Chest and him to the Land, and calling forth her 
Daughters to helpe her, with much adoe she unfolded his 
armes from the Chest, setting it up on her Daughters head, 
and then betweene them, Landolpho was led into the Towne, 
and there conveyed into a warme Stove, where quickly he 
ee by her pains, his strength benummed with extreame 
col 

Good wines and comfortable broathes shee cherished him 
withall, that his sences being indifferently restored, hee 
knew the place where hee was; but not in what manner he 
was brought thither, till the good woman shewed him the 
Cofer that had kept him floating upon the waves, and (next 
under God) had saved his life. The Chest seemed of such 
slender weight, that nothing of any value could be expected 
in it, either to recompence the womans great paines and 
kindnesse bestowne on him, or any matter of his owne 
benefit. Neverthelesse, the woman being absent, he opened 
the Chest, and found innumerable precious stones therein, 
some costly and curiously set in Gold, and others not fixed 
in any mettall. Having knowledge of their great worth and 
value (being a Merchant, and skil’d in such matters) he 
became much comforted, praysing God for this good successe, 
and such an admirable meanes of deliverance from danger. 

Then considering with himselfe, that (in a short time) 
hee had beene twice well buffeted and beaten by Fortune, 
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and fearing, least a third mishap might follow in like NOVELL 
manner, hee consulted with his ought how he might IV 
safest order the businesse, and bring so rich a booty (with- 

out perill) to his owne home. Wherefore, wrapping up the 

Jewels in very unsightly coloures, that no suspition at all 

should be conceived of them, hee saide to the good woman, 

that the Chest would not doe him any further service ; but if 

shee pleased to lende him a small sacke or bagge, shee might 

keepe the Cofer, for in her house it would divers way stead 

her. ‘The woman gladly did as he desired, and Landolpho 
returning her infinite thankes, for the loving kindnesse vee 

had affoorded him, throwing the sacke on his necke, passed 

by a Barke to Brundusiam, and from thence to Tranium, 

where Merchants in the City bestowed good hala on 

him, he acquainting them with his disasterous fortunes, but 

not a word concerning his last good successe. 

Being come home in safety to Ravello, he fell on’ his 
knees, and thanked God for all his mercies towards him. 
Then opening the sacke, and viewing the Jewels at more 
leysure then formerly he had done, he found them to be of 
so great estimation, that selling them but at ordinary and 
reasonable rates, he was three times richer, then when hee 
departed first from his house. And having vented them all, 
he sent a great summe of money to the good woman at 
Corfu, that had rescued him out of the Sea, and saved his 
life in a danger so dreadfull. The like he did to Tranium, 
to the Merchants that had newly cloathed him ; living richly 
upon the remainder, and never adventuring more to the 
Sea, but ended his dayes in wealth and honour. 
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Andrea de Piero, travelling from Perouse to 
Naples to buy Horses, was (in the space of one 
night) surprised by three admirable accidents, out 
of all which he fortunately escaped, and with a rich 
Ring, returned home to his owne house. 


THE FIFT NOVELL 


Comprehending, how needfull a thing it is, for a 

man that travelleth in affaires of the world, to be 

provident and well advised, and carefully to keepe 

himselfe from the crafty and deceitfull allurements 
of Strumpets. 


A \HE precious Stones and Jewels found by Landolpho, 
maketh mee to remember (said Madam Fiammetta, 
who was next to deliver her discourse) a Tale, con- 

taining no lesse perils, then that reported by Madam 

Lauretta: but somewhat different from it, because the one 

happened in sundry yeeres, and this other had no longer 

time, then the compasse of one poore night, as instantly I 

will relate unto you. 

As I have heard reported by many, there sometime lived 
in Perouse or Perugia, a young man, named Andrea de 
Piero, whose profession was to trade about Horses, in the 
nature of a Horse-courser, or Horse-master, who hearing of 
a good Faire or Market (for his purpose) at Naples, did put 
five hundred Crownes of gold in his purse, and journeyed 
thither in the company of other Horse-coursers, arriving 
there on a Sunday in the evening. According to instruc- 
tions given him by his Host, he went the next day into the 
Horse-market, where he saw very many Horses that he 
liked, cheapening their prices as he went up and downe, but 
could fall to no agreement; yet to manifest that he came 
purposely to buy, and not as a cheapener onely, oftentimes 
(like a shallow-brainde trader in the world) he shewed his 
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purse of gold before all passengers, never respecting who, or NOVELL 
what they were that observed his follie. V 

It came to passe, that a young Sicillian wench (very 
beautifull, but at commaund of whosoever would, and for 
small hire) passing then by, and (without his percieving) 
seeing such store of gold in his purse; presently she said to 
her selfe: why should not all those crownes be mine, when 
the foole that owes them, can keepe them no closer? And 
so she went on. With this young wanton there was (at 
the same time) an olde woman (as commonly such stuffe is 
alwayes so attended) seeming to be a Sicillian also, who so 
soone as shee saw Andrea, knew him, and leaving her youth- 
full commodity, ranne to him, and embraced him very kindly. 
Which when the younger Lasse perceived, without proceed- 
ing any further, she stayed to see what would ensue thereon. 
Andrea conferring with the olde Bawde, and knowing her 
(but not for any such creature) declared himselfe very affable 
to her; she making him promise, that shee would come and 
drinke with him at his lodging. So breaking off further 
speeches for that time, shee returned to her young Cam- 
merado; and Andrea went about buying his horses, still 
cheapning good store, but did not buy any all that 
morning. 

The Punke that had taken notice of Andraes purse, upon 
the olde womans comming backe to her (having formerly 
studied, how shee might get all the go, or the greater 
part thereof) cunningly questioned with her, what the man 
was, whence hee came, and the occasion of his businesse 
there? wherein she fully informed her particularly, and in 
as ample manner as himselfe could have done: That shee 
had long time dwelt in Sicily with his Father, and after- 
ward at Perouse; recounting also, at what time she came 
thence, and the cause which now had drawne him to Naples. 
The witty young housewife, being thorowly instructed, con- 
cerning the Parents and iindred of Andrea, their names, 
quality, and all other circumstances thereto leading; began 
to frame the foundation of her purpose thereupon, settin 
her resolution downe constantly, that the purse and old 
was (already) more than halfe her owne. 
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Being come home to her owne house, away shee sent the 
olde Pandresse about other businesse, which might hold her 
time long enough of employment, and hinder her returning 
to Andrea according to promise, purposing, not to trust her 
in this serious piece of service. Calling a young crafty Girle 
to her, whom she had well tutoured in the like ambassages, 
when evening drew on, she sent her to Andreas lodging, 
where (by good fortune) she found him sitting alone at the 
doore, and demanding of him, if he knew an honest Gentle- 
man lodging there, whose name was Signior Andrea de 
Piero; he made her answere, that himselfe was the man. 
Then taking him aside, she said. Sir, there is a worth 
Gentlewoman of this Citie, that would gladly speake with 
you, if you pleased to vouchsafe her so much favour. 

Andrea, hearing such a kinde of salutation, and from a 
Gentlewoman, named of worth; began to grow proud in 
his owne imaginations, and to make no meane estimation 
of himselfe: As (undoubtedly) that he was an hansome 
proper man, and of such cariage and perfections, as had 
attracted the amorous eye of this Gentlewoman, and induced 
her to like and love him beyond all other, Naples not con- 
taining a man of better merit. Whereupon he answered 
the Mayde, that he was ready to attend her Mistresse, 
desiring to know, when it should be, and where the Gentle- 
woman would speake with him? So soone as you please 
Sir, replied the Damosell, for she tarrieth your comming in 
her owne house. 

Instantly Andrea (without leaving any direction of his 
departure in his lodging, or when he intended to returne 
againe) said to the Girle: Goe before, and I will follow. 
This little Chamber-commodity, conducted him to her 
Mistresses dwelling, which was in a streete named Mal- 

ertuis, a title manifesting sufficiently the streetes honesty : 
but hee, having no such knowledge thereof, neither suspect- 
ing any harme at all, but that he went to a most honest 
house, and to a Gentlewoman of good respect; entred 
boldly: the Mayde going in before, and guiding him up 
a faire payre of stayres, which he having more then halfe 
ascended, the cunning young Queane gave a call to her 
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Mistresse, saying ; Signior Andrea is come already, where- 
upon, she appeared at the stayres-head, as if she had stayed 
there purposely to entertaine him. She was young, very 
beautifull, comely of person, and rich in adornements, 
which Andrea well observing, and seeing her descend two 
or three steps, with open armes to embrace him, catchin 
fast hold about his neck; he stood as a man confound 
with admiration, and she contained a cunning kinde of 
silence, even as if she were unable to utter one word, 
seeming hindered by extremity of joy at his presence, 
and to make him effectually admire her extraordinary 
kindnesse, having teares plenteously at commaund, inter- 
mixed with sighes and broken speeches, at last, thus she 
spake. 

Signior Andrea, you are the most welcome friend to me 
in the world; sealing this salutation with infinite sweet 
kisses and embraces: whereat (in wonderfull amazement) 
he being strangely transported, replied; Madame, you 
honour me beyond all compasse of merit. Then, takin 
him by the hand, shee guided him thorough a goodly Hall, 
into her owne Chamber, which was delicately embalmed 
with Roses, Orenge flowers, and all other pleasing smelles, 
and a costly bed in the middest, curtained round about, 
verie artificiall Pictures beautifying the walles, with many 
other embellishments, such as those Countries are liberally 
stored withal]l. He being meerely a novice in these kinds of 
wanton carriages of the World, and free from any base 
or degenerate conceite; firmely perswaded himselfe, that 
(questionlesse) she was a Lady of no meane esteeme, and he 
more then happy, to be thus respected and honored by her. 
They both being seated on a curious Chest at the beds 
feete, teares cunningly trickling downe her Cheekes, and 
sighes intermedled with inward sobbings, breathed foorth 
in sad, but verie seemely manner, thus shee beganne. 

I am sure Andrea, that you greatly marvell at me, in 
gracing you with this solemne and kinde entertainment, and 
why I should so melt my selfe in sighes and teares, at a man 
that hath no knowledge of mee, or perhaps, sildome or never 
heard any speeches of mee: but you shall instantly receive 
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NOVELL from mee matter to augment your iL marvaile, meeting 
heere with your owne Sister, beyond all hope or expectation 
in eyther of us both. But seeing that Heaven hath beene 
so gracious to me, to let mee see one of my Brethren before 
I dye (though gladly I would have seene them all) which is 
some addition of comfort to me, and that which (happily) 
thou hast never heard before, in plaine and truest manner, 
I will reveale unto thee. 

Piero, my Father and thine, dwelt long time (as thou 
canst not choose but to have understood) in Palermo; 
where, through the bounty, and other gracious good parts 
remaining in him, he was much renowned, and to this day, 
is no doubt remembred, by many of his loving Friends and 
Well-willers. Among them that most intimately affected 
Piero, my mother (who was a Gentlewoman, and at that 
time a widow) did deerest of all other love him; so that 
forgetting the feare of her Father, Brethren, yea, and her 
owne honour, they became so privately acquainted, that I 
was begotten, and am heere now ah as thou seest me. 
Afterward, occasions so befalling our Father, to abandon 
Palermo, and returne to Perouse, he left my mother and 
me his little daughter, never after (for ought that I could 
learne) once remembring either her or me: so that (if he 
had not beene my Father) I could have much condemned 
him, in regard of his ingratitude to my mother, and love 
which hee ought to have shewne me as his childe, being 
borne of no Chamber-maide, neyther of a Citty sinner; 
albeit I must needes say, that she was blame-worthy, with- 
out any further knowledge of him (moved onely thereto by 
most loyal affection) to commit both her selfe, and all the 
wealth shee had, into his hands: but things ill done, and so 
long time since, are more easily controulled, then amended. 

Being left so young at Palermo, and growing (well neere) 
to the stature as now you see me; my Mother (being 
wealthy) gave me in marriage to one of the Gergentes 
Family, a Gentleman, and of great revennues, who in his 
love to me and my mother, went and dwelt at Palermo: 
where falling into the Guelphes Faction, and making one 
in the enterprize with Charles our King; it came to passe, 
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that they were discovered to Fredericke King of Arragon, NOVELL 
before their intent could be put in execution: Whereupon, V 
we were enforced to flye from Sicily, even when my hope 
stoode fairely, to have beene the greatest Lady in all the 
Island. Packing up then such few things as wee could take 
with us, (few I may well call them, in regard of our ner eat 
possessions, both in Pallaces, Houses, and Lands, all whic 
we were constrained to forgo:) we made our recourse to this 
Citty, where we found King Charles so benigne and gracious 
to us, that recompencing the greater part of our losses, he 
bestowed Lands and houses on us here, beside a continuall 
large pension to my husband your brother in Law, as heere- 
after himselfe shall better acquaint you withal. ‘Thus came 
I hither, and thus remaine here, where I am able to welcome 
my brother Andrea, thankes more to Fortune, then any 
friendlinesse in him. With which words she embraced and 
kissed him many times, sighing and weeping as she did 
before. 

Andrea hearing this Fable so artificially delivered, com- 
posed from point to point with such likely protestations, 
without faltring or failing in ay one words utterance; and 
remembring perfectly for truth, that his Father had formerly 
dwelt at Palermo; knowing also (by some sensible feeling in 
himselfe) the custome of young people, who are easily con- 
quered by affection in their youthfull heate, seeing beside 
the tears, trembling speeches, and earnest embracings of this 
cunning commodity; he tooke all to be true by her thus 
spoken, and upon her silence, thus replyed. Lady, let it 
not seeme strange to you, that your words have raysed 
marvell in me, because (indeed) I had no knowledge of you, 
even no more then as if I had never seene you: never also 
having heard my father speak either of you or your mother 
(for some considerations best known unto himselfe:) or if at 
any time he used such language, either my youth then, or 
defective memory since, hath utterly lost it. But truely, it 
is no little joy and comfort to me, to finde a sister here, 
where I had no such hope or expectation, and where also my 
selfe am a meere stranger. For to speake my minde freely 
of you, and the perfections gracefully appearing in you I 
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Vv 


but you may well beseeme his acceptance, much rather then 
mine, that am but a mean Merchant. But faire Sister, I 
desire to be resolved in one thing, to wit; by what means 
you had understanding of my being in this City? whereto 
readily she returned him this answer. 

Brother, a re Woman of this City, whom I employ 
sometimes in houshold occasions, came to mee this morn- 
ing, and (having seene you) tolde me, that shee dwelt a lon 
while with our Father, both at Palermo and Perouse. re 
because I held it much better beseeming my condition, to 
have you visite me in mine owne dwelling, then I to come 
see you at a common Inne, I made the bolder to send for you 
hither. After which words, in very orderly manner, she 
enquired of his chiefest kindred and friends, calling them 
readily by their proper names, according to her former 
instructions. Whereto Andrea still made her answere, con- 
firming thereby his beliefe of her the more strongly, and 
crediting whatsoever she saide, farre better then before. 

Their conference having long time continued, and the 
heate of the day being somewhat extraordinary, she called 
for Greeke wine, and banquetting stuffe, drinking to Andrea ; 
and he pledging her very contentedly. After which, he 
would have returned to his lodging, eee it drew neere 
supper time; which by no meanes shee would aggre but 
seeming more then halfe displeased, shee saide. Now I 
plainely perceive brother, how little account you make of 
me, considering, you are with your owne Sister, who (you 
say) you never saw before, and in her owne House, whether 
you should alwayes resort when you come to this City; and 
would you now refuse her, to goe and sup at a common 
Inne? Beleeve me Brother, you shall sup with me, for 
although my Husband is now from home, to my no little 
discontentment: yet you shall find Brother, that his wife, 
can bid you welcome, and make you good cheere beside. 

Now was Andrea so confounded with this extremity of 
courtesie, that he knew not what to say, but onely thus 
replied. I love you as a Sister ought to be loved, and 
accept of your exceeding kindnesse: but if I returne not 
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to my lodging, I shall wrong mine Host and his guests too NOVELL 
much, because they will not sup untill I come. For that V 
(quoth shee) we have a present remedy, one of my servants 

shall goe and give warning, whereby they shall not tarry 

your comming. Albeit, you might doe me a great kind- 

nesse, to send for your friends to sup with us here, where 

I assure ye, they shall finde that your Sister (for your sake) 

will bid them welcome, and after supper, you may all walke 
together to your Inne. Andrea ee that he had no 

such friends there, as should be so burthenous to her: but 

seeing she urged him so farre, he would stay to sup with 

her, and referred himselfe solely to her disposition. 

Ceremonious shew was made, of sending a servant to the 
Inne, for not expecting Andreas presence at Supper, though 
no such matter was performed ; but, after divers other dis- 
coursings, the table being covered, and variety of costly 
viands placed thereon, downe they sate to feeding, with 
plenty of curious Wines liberally walking about, so that it 
was danke night before they arose from the table. Andrea 
then offring to take his leave, she would (by no meanes) 
suffer it, but tolde him, that Naples was a Citie of such 
strict Lawes and Ordinances, as admitted no night-walkers, 
although they were Natives, much lesse strangers, but 
ee them with great severity. And therefore, as she 

ad formerly sent word to his Inne, that they should not 
expect his comming to supper, the like had she done con- 
cerning his bed, intending to give her Brother Andrea one 
nights lodging, which as easily she could affoord him, as 
shee had done a Supper. All which this new-caught Wood- 
cocke verily crediting, and that he was in company of his 
owne Sister Fiordeliza (for so did she scninely stile her 
selfe, and in which beleefe he was meerely deluded) he 
accepted the more gladly her gentle offer, and concluded 
to stay there all that night. 

After supper, their conference lasted very long, purposely 
dilated out in length, that a great part of the night might 
therein be wasted : when, leaving Andrea to his Chamber, 
and a Lad to attend, that he should lacke nothing; she 
with her women went to their lodgings, and thus our 
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NOVELL Brother and supposed Sister were parted. The season 
V then being somewhat hot and soultry, Andrea put off his 
hose and doublet, and being in his shirt alone, layed them 
underneath the beds boulster, as seeming carefull of his 
money. But finding a provocation to the house of Office, 
he demanded of the Lad, where hee might find it; who 
shewed him a little doore in a corner of the Chamber, 
appointing him to enter there. Safely enough he went in, 
but chanced to tread upon a board, which was fastened at 
neither ende to the joynts whereon it lay, being a pit-fall 
made of purpose, to entrap any such coxcomhe, as would be 
trained to so base a place of lodging, so that both he and 
the board fell downe together into the draught; yet such 
being his good fortune, to receive no harme in the fall 
(although it was of extraordinary height) onely the filth of 
the place, (it being over full) had fowly myred him. 
Now for your better understanding the quality of the 
lace, and what ensued thereupon, it is not unnecessary to 
etalk it, according to a common use observed in those 
parts. There was a narrow passage or entrie, as often we 
see reserved betweene two houses, for eithers benefit to such 
a needfull place; and boards loosely lay upon the joynts, 
which such as were acquainted withall, could easily avoide 
any perill, in passing to or from the stoole. But our so 
newly created Brother, not dreaming to find a Queane to 
his Sister, receiving so foule a fall into the vault, and know- 
ing not how to helpe himselfe, being sorrowfull beyond 
measure ; cryed out to the boy for light and aide, who 
intended not to give him any. For the crafty wag, (a 
meete attendant for so honest a Mistresse) no sooner heard 
him to be fallen, but presently he ran to enforme her thereof, 
and shee as speedily returned to the Chamber, where finding 
his cloathes under the beds head, shee needed no instruction 
for search of his pockets. But having found the gold, which 
Andrea indiscreetely carried alwayes about him, as thinking 
it could no where else be so safe: This was all shee aymed 
at, and for which shee had ensnared him, faigning her selfe 
to be of Palermo, and Daughter to Piero of Perouse, so 
that not regarding him any longer, but making fast the 
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house of Office doore, there she left him in that miserable NOVELL 
taking. V 
Poore Andrea perceiving, that his calles could get no 
answere from the Lad; cryed out louder, but all to no 
purpose: when seeing into his owne simplicity, and under- 
standing his error, though somewhat too late, hee made 
such meanes constrainedly, that he got over a wall, which 
severed that foule sinke from the Worlds eye; and being in 
the open streete, went to the doore of the House, which then 
he knew too well to his cost, making loud exclaimes with 
rapping and knocking, but all as fruitelesse as before. 
Sorrowing exceedingly, and manifestly beholding his mis- 
fortune; Alas (quoth he) how soone have I lost a Sister, 
and five hundred Crownes besides? With many other 
words, loud calles, and beatings uppon the doore without 
intermission, the neighbours finding themselves disturbed, 
and unable to endure any such ceaselesse vexation, rose from 
their beddes, and called to him, desiring him to be gone, 
and let them rest. A Maide also of the same house, Took. 
ing forth at the window, and seeming as newly raised from 
sleepe, called to him, saying ; What noyse is that beneath ? 
Why Virgin (answered Andrea) know you not me? I am 
Acdece e Piero, Brother to your Mistresse Fiordeliza. 
Thou art a drunken knave replyed the Maide, more full of 
drinke then wit: goe sleepe, goe sleepe, and come againe to 
morrow : for I know no Andrea de Piero, neither hath my 
Mistresse any such Brother. Get thee gone good man, and 
suffer us to sleepe I prythee. How now (quoth Andrea) 
doest thou not understand what I say? Thou knowest that 
I supt with thy Mistresse this night; but if our Sicilian 
kindred be so soone forgot, I prythee give mee my Cloathes 
which I left in my Chamber, and then verie gladly will I get 
mee gone. Hereat the Maide laughing out aloude, cade 
Surely the man is mad, or walketh the streetes in a dreame: 
and so clasping fast the Window, away she went and left 
him. 
Now could Andrea assure himselfe, that his Golde and 
cloathes were past recovery, which mooving him to the more 


impatience, his former intercessions became converted into 
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NOVELL furie, and what hee could not compasse by faire intreats, he 
V intended to winne by outrage and violence: so that taking 
up a great stone in his hand, hee layed upon the doore verie 
powerfull strokes. The neighbors hearing this mollestation 
still, admitting them not the least respite of rest, reputed 
him for a troublesome fellow, and that he used those counter- 
fet words, onely to disturbe the Mistresse of the house, and 
all that dwelled neere about her ; looking againe out at their 
windowes, they altogether beganne to rate and reprove him, 
even like so many bawling Curres, barking at a strange dog 
passing through the street. This is shamefull villany (quoth 
one) and not to be suffered, that honest women should thus 
be molested in their houses, with foolish idle words, and at 
such an unseasonable time of the night. For Gods sake 
(good man) be gone, and let us sleepe; if thou have any 
thing to say to the Gentlewoman of the house, come to 
morrow in the day time, and no doubt but she will make 
thee sufficient answer. 
Andrea, being some what pacified with these speeches, 
a shagge-hayrd swash-buckler, a grim visagde Ruffian 
(as sildome bawdy houses are without such swaggering 
Champions) not seene or heard by Andrea, all the while 
of his being in the house; rapping out two or three terrible 
Oathes, opening a Casement, and with a stearne dreadfull 
voyce, demanded, who durst keepe that noyse beneath ? 
Andrea fearefully looking up, and (by a little glimmering 
of the Moone) seeing such a rough fellow, with a blacke 
beard, strowting like the quilles of a Porcupine, and patches 
on his face, for hurts received in no honest quarrels, yawning 
also and stretching, as angry to have his sleepe disturbed : 
trembling and quaking, answered; I am the Gentle- 
womans brother of the house. The Ruffan interrupting 
him, and speaking more fiercely then before; sealing his 
words with horrible Oathes, said. Sirra, Rascall, I know 
not of whence, or what thou art; but if I come downe to 
thee, I will so bumbast thy prating Coxecombe, as thou 
wast never so beaten in all thy life, like a drunken slave 
and beast as thou art, that all this night wilt not let us 
sleepe. And so hee clapt to the window againe. 
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The Neighbours well acquainted with this Ruffians rude NOVELL 
conditions, speaking in gentle manner to Andrea, said. V 
Shift for thy selfe (good man) in time, and tarrie not for his 
comming downe to thee, except thou art weary of thy life: 
Be gone therefore, and say chai hast a friendly warning. 
These words dismaying Andrea, but much more the sterne 
oathes and ougly sight of the Ruffian, incited also by the 
Neighbours counsell, whom he imagined to advise him in 
charitable manner: it caused him to depart thence, taking 
the way home-ward to his Inne, in no mean affliction and 
torment of minde, for the monstrous abuse offered him, and 
losse of his money. Well he remembred the passages, 
whereby the day before the young Gyrle had guided him, 
but the loathsome smell about him, was so extreamely 
offensive to himselfe, that desiring to wash him at the Sea 
side, he strayed too farre wide on the contrary hand, 
wandring up the street called Ruga Gatellana. 

Proceeding on still, even to the highest part of the Citie, 
hee espyed a Lanthorne and light, as also a man carrying 
it, and another man with him in company, both of them 
comming towards him. Now, because he suspected them 
two of the watch, or some persons that would apprehend 
him, he stept aside to shunne them, and entred into an olde 
house hard by at hand. The other mens intention was to 
the very same place; and going in, without any knowledge 
of Andreaes beeing there, one of them layde downe divers 
instruments of Iron which he had brought thither on his 
backe, and had much talke with his fellow concerning those 
Engines. At last one of them saide; I smell the most 
abhominable stinke that ever I felt in all my life. So, lifting 
up the Lanthorn, he espied poore pittifull Andrea, closely 
couched behinde the wall. Which sight somewhat affright- 
ing him, he yet boldly demaunded, what and who he was? 
Whereto Andrea answered nothing, but lay still and held 
his peace. Neerer they drew towards him with their light, 
demanding how hee came thither, and in that filthy manner. 

Constraint having now no other evasion, but that (of 
necessitie) all must out: hee related to them the whole 
adventure, in the same sort as it had befalne him. They 
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NOVELL greatly pittying his misfortune, one of them said to the 
V other: Questionlesse, this villanie was done in the house of 
Scarabone Buttafucco. And then turning to Andrea, pro- 
ceeded thus. In good faith poore man, albeit thou hast 
lost thy money, yet art thou much beholding to Fortune, 
for falling (though in a foule place) yet in a succesfull 
manner, and entring no more backe into the house. For 
beleeve mee friend, if thou haddest not falne, but quietly 
gone to sleepe in the house, that sleepe had beene thy last 
in this world, and with thy money, thou hadst lost thy life 
likewise. But teares and lamentations are now helpelesse, 
because as easily mayest thou plucke the Starres from the 
Firmament, as get againe the least doyt of thy losse. And 
for that shag-haird Slave in the house, he will i thy deaths- 
man, if hee but understand that thou makest any enquirie 
after thy money. When he had thus admonished him, he 
began also in this manner to comfort him. Honest fellow, 
we cannot but pitty thy present condition: wherfore if 
thou wilt frendly associate us, in a businesse which we are 
instantly going to effect, thy losse hath not bene so great, 
but on our words we will warrant thee, that thine immediate 
gaine shall farre exceede it. What will not a man (in des- 
perate extremity) both well like and allow of, especially 
when it carryeth apparance of present comfort. So fared 
it with Andrea, hee perswaded himselfe, worse then had 
already happened, sold not befall him; and therefore he 
would gladly adventure with them. 

The selfe same day preceding this disastrous night to 
Andrea, in the cheefe Church of the Cittie, had beene 
buried the Archbishop of Naples named Signior Phillippo 
Minutulo, in his richest pontificall Robes and Ornaments, 
and a Ruby on his finger valued to be worth five hundred 
duckets of gold: this dead body they purposed to rob and 
rifle, acquainting Andrea with their whole intent, whose 
necessitie (coupled with a covetous desire) made him more 
forward then well advised, to joyne with them in this 
sacriligious enterprize. On they went towards the great 
Church, Andreaes unsavourie perfume much displeasing 
them, whereupon the one said to his fellow: Can we devise 
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no ease for this foule and noysome inconveniences ? the very NOVELL 
smell of him will be a meanes to betray us. There is a 
Well-pit hard by, answered the other, with a pulley and 
bucket descending downe into it, and there we may wash 
him from this filthinesse. To the Well-pit they came, where 
they found the rope and pulley hanging readie, but the 
bucket for safety was taken away ; whereon they concluded, 
to fasten the rope about him, and so let him downe into 
the Well-pit, and when he had washed himselfe, hee should 
wagge the rope, and then they would draw him up againe, 
which accordingly they forthwith performed. 

Now it came to passe, that while he was thus washing 
himselfe in the Well-pit. the Watch of the Citie walking 
the round, and finding it to bee a very hote and sweltring 
night, they grew dry and thirsty, and therefore went to the 
Well to drinke. The other two men, perceiving the Watch 
so neere upon them, left Andrea in the pit to shift for 
himselfe, running away to shelter themselves. ‘Their flight 
was not discovered by the Watch, but they comming to the 
Well-pit, Andrea remained still in the bottome, and having 
cleansed himselfe so well as hee could, sate wagging the 
rope, expecting when hee should be haled up. This dumbe 
signe the Watch discerned not, but sitting downe by the 
Welles side, they layde downe their Billes aid other weapons, 
tugging to draw up the rope, thinking the Bucket was 
fastened thereto, and full of water. Andrea being haled up 
to the Pits brim, left holding the rope any longer, catching 
fast hold with his hands for his better safety: and the 
Watch at the sight hereof being greatly affrighted, as 
thinking that they had dragd up a Spirit; not daring to 
ey one word, ran away with all the hast they could 
make. 

Andrea hereat was not a little amazed, so that if he had 
not taken very good hold on the brim: he might have falne 
to the bottome, and doubtlesse there his life had perished. 
Being come forth of the Well, and treading on Billes and 
Halbards, which he well knew that his companions had not 
brought thither with them ; his mervaile so much the more 
encreased, ignorance and feare still seizing him, with silent 
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NOVELL bemoaning his many misfortunes, away thence he wandred, 


V 


but hee wist not whither. As he went on, he met his two 
fellowes, who purposely returned to drag him out of the 
Well, and seeing their intent already performed, desired to 
know who had done it: wherein Andrea could not resolve 
them, rehearsing what hee could, and what weapons hee 
found lying about the Well. Whereat they smiled, as 
knowing, that the Watch had haled him up, for feare of 
whom they left him, and so declared to him the reason of 
their returne. 

Leaving off all further talke, because now it was about 
midnight, they went to the great Church, where finding 
their enterance to be easie: they approached neere the 
Tombe, which was very great, being tall of Marble, and 
the cover-stone weighty, yet with crowes of yron and other 
helps, they raised it so high, that a man might without 
perill passe into it. Now began they to question one 
another, which of the three should enter into the Tombe. 
Not I, said the first ; so said the second: No nor I, answered 
Andrea. Which when the other two heard, they caught 
fast hold of him, saying. Wilt not thou goe into the 
Tombe? Be advised what thou sayest, for, if thou wilt not 
goe in: we will so beat thee with one of these yron crowes, 
that thou shalt never goe out of this Church alive. 

Thus poore Andrea is still made a property, and Fortune 


"(this fatall night) will have no other foole but he, as 


delighting in his hourly disasters. Feare of their fury 
makes him obedient, into the grave he goes, and being 
within, thus consults with himselfe. These cunning com- 
panions suppose me to be simple, and make me enter the 
Tombe, having an absolute intention to deceive me. For, 
when I have given them all the riches that I finde here, and 
am ready to come forth for mine equall portion: away will 
they runne for their owne safety, and leaving me heere, not 
onely shall I loose my right among them, but must remaine 
to what danger may follow after. Having thus meditated, 
he resolved to make sure of his owne share first, and 
remembring the rich Ring, whereof they had tolde him: 
forthwith hee tooke it from the Archbishops finger, finding 
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it indifferently fitte for his owne. Afterward, hee tooke the NOVELL 
Crosse, Miter, rich garments, Gloves and all, leaving him Vv 
nothing but his shirt, giving them all these severall parcels, 
protesting that there was nothing else. Still they pressed 

upon him, affirming that there was a Ring beside, urging 

him to search diligently for it; yet still he answered, that he 

could not finde it, aid for their longer tarrying with him, 

seemed as if he serched very carefully, but all appeared to 

no purpose. 

The other two fellowes, as cunning in craft as the third 
could be, still willed him to search, and watching their 
aptest opportunity : tooke away the proppes that supported 
the Tombe-stone, and running thence with their got booty, 
left poore Andrea mewed up in the grave. Which when he 

erceived, and saw this miserie to exceede all the rest, it is 
fare easier for you to guesse at his greefe, then I am any way 
able to expresse it. His head, shoulders, yea all his utmost 
strength he employeth, to remove that over-heavy hinderer 
of his libertie: but all his labour beeing spent in vaine, 
sorrow threw him in a swoond upon the Byshoppes dead 
body, where if both of them might at that instant have bin 
observed, the Arch-byshops dead bodie, and Andrea in 
greefe dying, very hardly had bene distinguished. But 
his senses regaining their former offices, among his silent 
complaints, consideration presented him with choyse of 
these two unavoydable extremities: Dye starving must he 
in the Tombe with putrifaction of the dead bodie; or if 
any man came to open the Grave, then must he be appre- 
' hended as a sacrilegious Theefe, and so be hanged, accord- 
ing to the Lawes in that case provided. 

As hee continued in these strange afflictions of minde, 
sodainely hee heard a noise in the Church of divers men, 
who (as he imagined) came about the like businesse, as hee 
and his fellowes had undertaken before; wherein he was not 
a jot deceived, albeit his feare the more augmented. Having 
opened the Tombe, and supported the stone, they varied 
also among themselves for entrance, and an indiffrent while 
contended about it. At length, a Priest being one in the 
company, boldly said. Why how now you white-liverd 
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NOVELL Rascals? What are you affraid of? Do you thinke he 


V 


will eate you? Dead men cannot bite, and therefore I 
my selfe will go in. Having thus spoken, he prepared his 
entrance to the tomb in such order, that he thrust in his 
feete before, for his easier descending downe into it. 

Andrea sitting upright in the Tombe, and desiring to 
make use of this happy opportunity, caught the Priest fast 
by one of his legges, making shew as if he meant to 
dragge him downe. Which when the Priest felt, he cryed 
out aloud, getting out with all the haste he could make, and 
all his companions, being well-neere frighted out of their 
wits, ranne away amaine, as if they had bene followed by a 
thousand divels. Andrea little dreaming on such fortunate 
successe, made meanes to get out of the grave, and after- 
ward forth of the Church, at the very same place where he 
entred. 

Now began day-light to appeare, when he (having the 
rich Ring on his finger) wandted on hee knew not whether : 
till comming to the Sea side, he found the way directing to 
his Inne, where al his company were with his Host, who had 
bene verie carefull for him. Having related his manifold 
mischances, his Hoste friendly advised him with speede to 
get him out of Naples. As instantly he did, returnin 
home to Perouse, having adventured his five hundred 
Crownes on a Ring, wherewith hee purposed to have 
bought Horses, according to the intent of his journey 
thither. 
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Madame Beritola Caracalla, was found in an 
Island with two Goates, having lost her two 
Sonnes, and thence travailed into Lunigiana: 
where one of her Sonnes became servant to the 
Lord thereof, and was found somewhat over- 
familiar with his Masters daughter, who therefore 
caused him to be imprisoned. Afterward, when 
the country of Sicely rebelled against King Charles, 
the aforesaid Sonne chanced to bee knowne by his 
Mother, and was married to his Masters daughter. 
And his Brother being found likewise, they both 
returned to great estate and credit. 


THE SIXT NOVELL 


Heerein all men are admonished, never to distrust 
the powerfull hand of Heaven, when Fortune 
seemeth to be most adverse against them. 


HE Ladies and Gentlemen also, having smiled 

sufficiently at the severall accidents which did 

befall the poore ‘Traveller Andrea, reported at large 

by Madam Fiammetta, the Lady Atmillia seeing her tale to 

be fully concluded, began (by commandement of the Queene) 
to speak in this manner. 

The diversitie of changes and alterations in Fortune as 
they are great, so must they needs be greevous; and as 
often as we take occasion to talke of them, so often do they 
awake and quicken our understandings, avouching, that it is 
no easie matter to depend upon her flatteries. And I am 
of opinion, that to heare them recounted, ought not any 
way to offend us, be it of men wretched, or fortunate; 
because, as they instruct the one with good advice, so the 
animate the other with comfort. And therefore, although 
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NOVELL great occasions have beene already related, yet I purpose to 


VI 


tell a Tale, no lesse true then lamentable; whic beit 1 
sorted to a successefull ending, yet notwithstanding, such 
and so many were the bitter thwartings, as hardly can I 
beleeve, that ever any sorrow was more joyfully sweetned. 

You must understand then (most gracious Ladies) that 
after the death of Fredericke the second Emperour, one 
named Manfred, was crowned King of Sicily, about whom, 
lived in great account and authority, a Neapolitane Gentle- 
man, called Henriet Capece, who had to Wife a beautifull 
Gentlewoman, and a Neapolitane also, named Madam Beritola 
Caracalla. This Henriet held the government of the King- 
dome of Sicily, and understanding that King Charles the 
first, had wonne the battle at Beneventum, and slaine King 
Manfred, the whole Kingdome revolting also to his devotion, 
and little trust to be reposed in the Sicillians, or he willing 
to subject himselfe to his Lordes enemie; provided for his 
secret flight from thence. But this being oe to the 
Sicillians, he and many more, who had beene loyal! servants 
to King Manfred, were suddenly taken and imprisoned by 
King Charles, and the sole possession of the [land confirmed 
to him. 

Madam Beritola not knowing (in so sudden and strange 
an alteration of State affaires) what was become of her 
Husband, fearing also greatly before, those inconveniences 
which afterward followed; being overcome with many 
passionate considerations, having left and forsaken all her 
goods, going aboord a small Barke with a Sonne of hers, 
aged about some eight yeeres, named Geoffrey, and growne 
great with child with another, she fled thence to Lapary, 
where she was brought to bed of another Sonne, whom she 
named (answerable both to his and her hard fortune,) The 
poore expelled. 

Having provided her selfe of a Nurse, they altogether 
went aboard againe, setting sayle for Naples to visit her 
Parents; but it chanced quite contrary to her expectation, 
because by stormie windes and weather, the vessell being 
bound for Naples, was hurried to the Ile of Ponzo, where 
entring into a small Port of the Sea, they concluded to 
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make their aboade, till a time more furtherous should favour NOVELL 
their voyage. VI 

As the rest, so did Madam Beritola goe on shore in the 
Tland, where having found a separate and solitary place, fit 
for her silent and sad meditations, secretly by her selfe, shee 
sorrowed for the absence of her husband. Resorting daily 
to this her sad exercise, and continuing there her complaints, 
unseene by any of the Marriners, or whosoever else: there 
arrived suddenly a Galley of Pyrates, who seazing on the 
small Barke, carried it and all the rest in it away with them. 
When Beritola had finished her wofull complaints, as daily 
shee was accustomed to doe, shee returned backe to her 
children againe; but finding no person there remayning, 
whereat she wondered not a little: immediately (suspecting 
what had happened indeede) she lent her lookes on the Sea, 
and saw the Galley, which as yet had not gone farre, 
drawing the smaller vessell after her. Hereby plainly she 
ghee Age that now she had lost her children, as formerly 
shee had done her husband ; being left there poore, forsaken, 
and miserable, not knowing when, where, or how to finde 
any of them againe; and calling for her Husband and 
Children, shee fell downe in a swound uppon the shore. 

Now was not any body neere, with coole water or any 
other remedy to helpe the recovery of her lost powers ; 
wherefore her spirits might the more freely wander at their 
owne pleasure: but after they were returned backe againe, 
and had won their wonted offices in her body, drowned in 
teares, and wringing her hands, she did nothing but call for 
her children and husband, straying all about in hope to 
finde them, seeking in caves, dens, and every where else, that 
presented the verie least glimpse of comfort. But when she 
saw all her paines sort to no purpose, and darke night 
drawing swiftly on, hope and dismay raising infinite pertur- 
bations, made her yet to be somewhat respective of her selfe, 
and therefore departing from the sea-shore, she returned to 
the solitary place, where she used to sigh and mourne alone 
by her welfe 

The night being over-past with infinite feares and afrights, 
and bright day saluting the world againe, with the expence 
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NOVELL of nine houres and more, she fell to her former fruitlesse 


VI 


travailes. Being somewhat sharply bitten with hunger, 
because the former day and night shee had not tasted any 
foode : shee made therefore a benefit of necessity, and fed on 
the greene hearbes so well as she could, not without any 
piercing afflictions, what should become of her in this 
extraordinary misery. As shee walked in these pensive 
meditations, she saw a Goate enter into a Cave, and (within 
a while after) come forth againe, wandring along thorow 
the woods. Whereupon she stayed, and entred where she 
saw the beast issue foorth, where she found two yong Kids, 
yeaned (as it seemed) the selfesame day, which sight was 
very pleasing to her, and nothing in that distresse could 
more content her. 

As yet, she had milke freshly running in both her brests, 
by reason of her so late delivery in child bed; wherefore 
shee lay downe unto the two yong Kids, and taking them 
tenderly in her armes, suffered each of them to sucke a 
teate, whereof they made not any refusall, but tooke them 
as lovingly as their dammes, and from that time forward, 
they made no distinguishing betweene their damme and her. 
Thus this unfortunate Lady, having found some company 
in this solitary desart, fed on herbes and roots, drinking 
faire running water, and weeping silently to her selfe, so 
often as she remembred her husband, children, and former 
dayes past in much better manner. Heere she resolved now 
to live and dye, being at last deprived both of the damme 
and yonger Kids also, by theyr wandering further into the 
neere adjoyning Woods, according to their naturall inclina- 
tions; whereby the poore distressed Ladie became more 
savage and wilde in her daily conditions, then otherwise 
shee would have bene. 

After many monthes were over-passed, at the very same 
place where she tooke landing; by chance, there arrived 
another small vessell of certaine Pisans, which remained 
there divers daies. In this Barke was a Gentleman, named 
Conrado de Marchesi Malespini, with his holy and vertuous 
wife, who were returned backe from a Pilgrimage, having 
visited all the sanctified places that then were in the king- 
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dome of Apulia, and now were bound homeward to their NOVELL 
owne abiding. This Gentleman, for the expelling of melan- VI 
cholly perturbations, one especiall day amongst other, with 

his wife, servants, and wainting hounds, wandred up into 

the Iand not far from the place of Madam Beritolaes desert 
dwelling. ‘The hounds questing after game, at last happened 

on the two Kids where they were feeding, and (by this time) 

had attained to indifferent growth; and finding themselves 

thus pursued by the hounds, fled to no other part of the 

wood, then to the cave where Beritola remained, and seeming 

as if they sought to be rescued .only by her, she sodainly 
caught up a staffe, and forced the hounds thence to flight. 

By this time, Conrado ayd his wife, who had followed 
closely after the hounds, was come thither, and seeing what 
had hapned, looking on the bady, who was become Blacke, 
swarthy, meager, and hairy, they wondered not a little at 
her, and she a great deale more at them. When (uppon 
her request) Conrado had checkt backe his hounds, they 
prevailed so much by earnest intreaties, to know what she 
was, and the reason of her living there; that she intirely 
related her quality, unfortunate accidents, and strange 
determination for living there. Which when the Gentle- 
man had heard, who very well knew her husband, compassion 
forced teares from his eyes, and earnestly he laboured by 
kinde perswasions, to alter so cruell a ielheration: making 
an honourable offer, for conducting her home to his owne 
dwelling, where shee should remaine with him in noble 
respect, as if she were his owne sister, without parting from 
him, till Fortune should smile as fairely on her, as ever she 
had done before. 

When these gentle offers could not prevaile with her, the 
Gentleman left his wife in her company, saying, that he 
would go fetch some foode for her ; and because her garments 
were all rent and torne, hee would bring her other of his 
wives, not doubting but to winne her thence with them. 
His wife abode there with Beritola, verie much bemoaning 
her great disasters: and when both viands and garments 
were brought, by extremitie of intercession, they caused her 
to put them on, and also to feede with them, albeit shee 
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NOVELL protested, that shee would not part thence into any place, 
VI where any knowledge should be taken of her. Im the end, 
they perswaded her to go with them into Lunigiana, carry- 
ing also with her the two yong Goats and their damme, 
which were then in the cave altogether, prettily playing 
before Beritola, to the great admiration of Conrado and his 

wife, as also the servants attending on them. 

When the windes and weather grew favourable for them, 
Madame Beritola went aboord with Conrado and his Wife, 
being followed by the two young Goates and their Damme; 
and because her name should bee knowne to none but 
Conrado, and his wife onely, shee would be stiled no other- 
wise but the Goatherdesse. Merrily, yet gently blew the 
gale, which brought them to enter the River of Maira, 
where going on shore, and into their owne Castle, Beritola 
kept company with the wife of Conrado, but in a mourning - 
habite; and a waiting Gentlewoman of theirs, honest, 
humble, and very dutifull, the Goates alwayes familiarly 
keeping them company. 

Returne wee now to the Pyrates, which at Ponzo seized 
on the small Barke wherein Madame Beritola was brought 
thither, and carried thence away, without any sight or 
knowledge of her. With such other spoyles as they had 
taken, they shaped their course for Geneway, and there (by 
consent of the Patrones of the Galley) made a division of 
their booties. It came to passe, that (among other things) 
the Nurse that attended on Beritola, and the two Children 
with her, fell to the share of one Messer Gasparino d’Oria, 
who sent them together to his owne House, there to be 
employed in service as Servants. The Nurse weeping 
beyond measure for the losse of her Ladie, and bemoaning 
her owne miserable Fortune, whereinto shee was now fallen 
with the two young Laddes; after long lamenting, which 
shee found utterly fruitlesse and to none effect, though she 
was used as a servant with them, and being but a ver 
poore woman, yet was shee wise and discreetly alee: 
Wherefore, comforting both her selfe and them so well as 
she could, and considering the depth of their disaster, shee 
conceited thus, that if the Children should be knowne, it 
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might redound to their greater danger, and shee be no way NOVELL 
advantaged thereby. VI 

Hereupon, hoping that Fortune (earely or late) would 
alter her stearne malice, and that they might (if they lived) 
regaine once more their former condition, shee would not 
disclose them to any one whatsoever, till shee should see | 
the time aptly disposed for it. Being thus determined, to 
all such as questioned her concerning them, she answered 
that they were her owne Children, naming the eldest not 
Geoffrey, but Jehannot de Procida. As for the yongest, 
shee cared not greatly for changing his name, and there- 
fore wisely informed Geoffrey, upon what reason shee had 
altered his name, and what danger he might fall into, if he 
should otherwise be discovered; being not satisfied with 
thus telling him once, but remembring him thereof verie 
often, which the gentle youth (being so well instructed by 
the wise and carefull Nurse) did very warily observe. 

The two young Laddes, verie poorely garmented, but 
much worse hosed and shodde, continued thus in the house 
of Gasparino, where both they and the Nurse were long 
time employed about verie base and drudging Offices, which 
yet they endured with admirable patience. But Jehannot, 
aged already about sixteene yeeres, having a loftier spirit, 
then belonged to a slavish servant, despising the basenesse 
of his servile condition; departed from the drudgery of 
Messer Gasparino, and going aboord the Gallies which were 
bound for Alexandria, fortuned into many places, yet none 
of them affoording him any advancement. In the end, 
about three or foure yeeres after his departure from 
Gasparino, being now a brave yong man, and of very 
goodly forme: he understood, that his father (whom he 
supposed to be dead) was as yet living, but in captivity, 
and prisoner to King Charles. Wherefore, despairing of 
any successefull fortune, he wandred here and there, till he 
came to Lunigiana, and there (by strange accident) he 
became servant to Messer Conrado Malespino, where the 
service proved well liking to them both. 

Very sildome times hee had a sight of his Mother, because 
shee alwayes kept company with Conradoes wife; and yet 
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NOVELL when they came within view of each other, shee knew not 


VI 


him, nor he her, so much yeres had altred them both from 
what they were wont to be, and when they saw each other 
last. . Jehannot being thus in the service of Messer Conrado, 
it fortuned that a daughter of his, named Sophia, being the 
widdow of one Messer Nicolas Grignam, returned home to 
her Fathers house. Very beautifull and amiable she was, 
young likewise, aged but little above sixteene; growing 
wonderously amorous of Jehannot, and he of her, in extra- 
ordinary and most fervent manner: which love was not long 
without full effect, continuing many moneths before any 
person could perceyve it: which making them to build on 
the more assurance, they began to carry their meanes with 
lesse discretion then is required in such nice cases, and 
which cannot be too providently managed. 

Upon a day, he and she walking to a goodly Wood, 
plentifully furnished with spreading Trees: having out 
gone the rest of their company, they made choise of a 
pleasant place, very daintily shaded and beautified with all 
sorts of flowers. ‘There they spent some time in amorous 
talking, beside some other sweete embraces, which though it 
ered over-short to them, yet was it so unadvisedly pro- 
longed, that they were on a sodain surprized, first by the 
mother, and next by Messer Conrado himselfe; who greeving 
beyond measure, to be thus treacherously dealt withall, 
caused them to be apprehended by three of his servants ; and 
(without telling them any reason why) led bound to another 
Castle of his, and fretting with extremity of rage, concluded 
in his minde, that they should both shamefully be put to 
death. 

The Mother unto this regardlesse daughter, having heard 
the angrie wordes of her Husband, and how hee would be 
revenged on the faulty; could not endure that he should 
be so severe: wherefore, although shee was likewise much 
afflicted in minde, and reputed her Daughter worthy (for so 
great an offence) of all cruell punnishment, yet she hasted 
to her displeased husband, and began to entreate, that hee 
would not runne on in such a furious spleene, now in his 
aged yeeres to be the murtherer of his owne childe, and 
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soile his hands in the blood of his servant. Rather he NOVELL 
might finde out some milde course for the satisfaction of his VI 
anger, by committing them to close imprisonment, there 

to remaine and mourne for their folly committed. The 
vertuous and religious Lady alledged so many commendable 
examples, and used such plenty of moving perswasions, that 

she quite altred his minde from putting them to death, 

and hee commanded onely, that they should separately be 
imprisoned, with little store of food, and lodging of the 
uneasiest, untill he should otherwise determine of them; 

and so it was done. What their life now was in captivity 

and continuall teares, with stricter abstinence then was 
needefull for them, all this I must commit to your con- 
sideration. 

Jehannot and Spina remaining in this comfortlesse 
condition, and an whole yeere being now out-worne, yet 
Conrado keeping them thus still imprisoned: it came to 
passe, that Don Pedro King of Arragon, by the meanes of 
Messer John de Procida, caused the Isle of Sicily to revolt, 
and tooke it away from King Charles; whereat Conrado 
(he being of the Ghibbiline faction) not a little rejoyced. 
Jehannot having intelligence thereof, by some of them that 
had him in custody, breathing foorth a vehement sighe, 
spake in this manner. Alas poore miserable wretch as I 
am! that have already gone begging thorough the world 
above foureteene yeeres, in expectation of nothing else but 
this opportunity ; and now it is come, must I be in prison, 
to the end, that I should never more hope for any future 
happinesse? And how can I get forth of this prison, 
except it bee by death onely? How now, replyed the 
Officer of the Guard? What doth this businesse of great 
Kings concerne thee? What affayres hast thou in Sicily ? 

Once more Jehannot sighed extreamly, and returned 
him this answer. Me thinkes my heart (quoth hee) doeth 
cleave in sunder, when I call to minde the charge which my 
Father had there; for although I was but a little boy when 
I fled thence, yet I can well remember, that I saw him 
Governor there, at such time as King Manfred lived. The 
Guard, pursuing on still his purpose, demanded of him, what 
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NOVELL and who his Father was? My Father (replied Jehannot ?) 


VI 


I may now securely speake of him, being out of the perill 
which neerely concerned me if I had beene discovered : 
he was the named (and so still if he be living) Henriet 
ree ia and my name is Geoffrey, and not Jehannot ; and I 
make no doubt, but if I were freed from hence, and might 
be returned home to Sicily, I should (for his sake) be placed 
in some authority. 

The honest man of the Guard, without seeking after any 
further information; so soone as he could compasse any 
leysure, reported all to Messer Conrado, who having heard 
these newes (albeit he made no shew thereof to the revealer) 
went to Madam Beritola, graciously demaunding of her, if 
she had any sonne by her husband, who was called Geoffrey. 
The Lady replyed in teares, that if her eldest sonne were as 
yet living, he was so named, and now aged about two and 
twenty yeeres. Conrado hearing this, imagined this same 


* to be the man; considering further withall, that if it fell 


out to prove so, hee might have the better meanes of mercie, 
and closely concealing his daughters shame, joyfully joyne 
them in marriage together. 

Hereupon, he secretly called Jehannot before him, ex- 
amining him particularly of all his passed life, and finding 
(by most manifest arguments) that his name was truly 
Geoffrey, and the eldest son of Henriet Capece, he spake 
thus to him. Jehannot, thou knowest how great the 
injuries are that thou hast done me, and my deere daughter ; 
gently intreating thee (as became an honest servant) that 
thou shouldest alwayes have bene respective of mine honor, 
and all that appertaine unto me. There are many noble 
Gentlemen, who sustaining the wrong which thou hast offred 
me, they would have procured thy shamefull death, which 
pitty and compassion will not suffer in me. Wherefore 
seeing (as thou informest me) that thou art honourably 
derived both by father and mother, I will give end to all 
thy anguishes, even when thy selfe art so pleased, releasing 
thee from that captivity wherein I have so long kept thee, 
and in one instant, reduce thine honor and mine into 
compleat perfection. As thou knowest my daughter Spina, 
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whom thou hast embraced as a friend (although far unfitting NOVELL 

for thee, or her) is a widdow, and her marriage is both great VI 

_and good; what her manners and conditions are, thou in- 
differently knowest, and art not ignorant of her father and 

mother: concerning thine owne estate, as now I purpose 

not to speake any thing. ‘Therefore, when thou wilt, 

I am determined, that whereas thou hast immodestly 

affected her, she shall become thy honest wife, and accept- 

ing thee as my sonne, to remaine with me so long as you 

both please. 

Imprisonment had somwhat mishapen Jehannot in his 
outward forme, but not impaired a jot of his noble spirit ; 
much lesse the true love which he bare his friend. And 
although most earnestly he desired that which now Conrado 
had so frankly offered him, and was in his power onely to 
bestow on him; yet could he not cloud any part of his 
greatnes, but with a resolved judgement, thus replied. My 
Lord, affectation of rule, desire of welthy possessions, or 
any other matter whatsoever, could never make me a traitor 
to you or yours; but that I have loved, do love, and for 
ever shal love your beauteous daughter: if that be treason, 
I do freely confesse it, and will die a thousand deaths before 
you or any else shall enforce me to deny it, for I hold her 
highly worthy of my love. If I have bin more unmannerly 
with her then became me, I have committed but that error, 
which evermore is so attendant uppon youth; that to deny, 
is to denie youth also. And if reverend age would but 
remember, that once he was yong, and measure others 
offences by his owne, they would not be thoght so great, 
as you (and many more) account them to be, mine being 
committed as a friend, and not as an enemy. What you 
make offer of so willingly, I have alwayes desired; and if I 
had thought it would have beene granted, long since I had 
most humbly requested it: and so much the more accept- 
able would it have bin to me, by how much the further off 
it stood from my hopes. But if you bee so forward as your 
words doe witnesse, then feed me not with any further 
fruitlesse expectation ; but rather send me backe to prison, 
and lay as many afflictions on me as you please. For my 
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NOVELL endeered love to your daughter Spina, maketh mee to love 


VI 


you the more for her sake, how hardly soever you intreat 
me; and bindeth me in the greater reverence to you, as 
being the Father of my fairest friend. 

Messer Conrado hearing these words, stood as one con- 
founded with admiration, reputing him to be a man of loftie 
spirit, and his affection most fervent to his Daughter, which 
was not a little to his liking. Wherefore, embracing him, 
and kissing his cheeke, without any longer dallying, hee 
sent in like manner for his Daughter. Her restraint in 
prison, had made her lookes meager, pale, and wanne, and 
very weake was she also of her person, farre differing from 
the Woman she was wont to be, before her affection to 
Jehannot. There in presence of her Father, and with free 
consent of either, they were contracted as man and wife, 
and the espousals agreed on according to custome. Some 
few daycs after, (without any ones knowledge of that which 
was done) having furnished them with all things fit for the 
purpose, and time aptly serving, that the Mothers should 
be partakers in this joy; he called his wife, and Madam 
Beritola, to whom first he spake in this manner. 

What will you say Madame, if I cause you to see your 
eldest Son, not long since married to one of my daughters ? 
Whereunto Beritola thus replied. My Lord, I can say 
nothing else unto you, but that I shal be much more 
obliged to you, then already I am; and the rather, because 
you will let me see the thing which is deerer then mine 
owne life; and rendering it unto me in such manner as you 
speake of, you will recall backe some part of my former lost 
hopes: and with these words, the teares streamed abound- 
antly from her eyes. Then turning to his wife, he said: 
And you deere Love, if I shew you such a Son in law, what 
will you thinke of it? Sir (quoth she) what pleaseth you, 
must and shall satisfie me, be he gentleman or beggar. 
Well said Madam, answered Messer Conrado, I hope shortly, 
to make you both joyfull. So when the amorous couple 
had recovered their former feature, and honorable garments 
prepared for them, privately thus he said to Geoffrey ; 
Beyond the joy which already thou art inriched withall, 
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how would it please thee to meete thine owne Mother here? NOVELL 
VI 


I cannot beleeve Sir (replied Geoffrey) that her greevous 
misfortunes have suffered her to live so long; and yet, if 
heaven hath bin so mercifull to her, my joyes were in- 
comparable, for by her gracious counsel, I might well hope 
to recover no meane happines in Sicily. Soone after, both 
the mothers were sent for, who were transported with 
unspeakable joy, when they beheld the so lately married 
couple: being much amazed what inspiration had guided 
Messer Conrado to this extraordinary benignity, in joyning 
Jehannot in marriage with Spina. 

Hereupon, Madam Beritola remembring the speeches 
betweene her and Messer Conrado, began to observe him ver 
advisedly ; and by a hidden vertue which long had silently 
slept in her, and now with joy of spirit awaked, calling to 
mind the lineatures of her sonnes infancy, without awaiting 
for any other demonstration, she folded him in her armes 
with earnest affection. Motherly joy and pity now con- 
tended so violently togither, that she was not able to utter 
one word, the sensitive vertues being so closely combined, 
that (even as dead) she fell downe in the armes of her Son. 
And he wondering greatly thereat, making a better recol- 
lection of his thoughts, did well remember, that hee had often 
before seene her in the Castle, without any other knowledge 
of her. Neverthelesse, by meere instinct of Nature, whose 
power in such actions declares it selfe to be highly predomi- 
nant; his very soule assured him, that she was his Mother, 
and blaming his understanding, that he had not before bene 
better advised, he threw his armes about her, and wept 
exceedingly. 

Afterward, by the loving paines of Conradoes wife, as also 
her daughter Spina, Madam Beritola (being recovered from 
her passionate traunce, and her vitall spirits executing 
their Offices againe) fell once more to the embracing of her 
Sonne, kissing him infinite times, with teares and speeches 
of motherly kindnesse, he likewise expressing the same duti- 
full humanity to her. Which ceremonious courtesies being 
ie over and over, to no Hittle joy in all the beholders, 

eside repetition of their severall misfortunes, Messer 
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NOVELL Conrado made all knowne to his friends, who were very 


VI 


glad of this new alliance made by him, which was honoured 
with many solemne feastings. Which being all concluded, 
Geoffrey having found out fit place and opportunity, for 
conference with his new created Father, without any sinister 
opposition, began as followeth. | 

Honourable Father, you have raised my contentment to 
the highest degree, and have heaped also many gracious 
favours on my Noble Mother ; but now in the finall conclu- 
sion, that nothing may remaine uneffected, which consisteth 
in your power to performe: I would humbly entreate you, 
to honour my Mother with your company, at a Feast of my 
making, where I would gladly also have my Brother present. 
Messer Gasparino d’Oria (as I have heretofore told you) 
questing as a common Pyrat on the Seas, tooke us and sent 
us home to his house as slaves, where (as yet) he detaineth 
him. I would likewise have you send into Sicily, who in- 
forming himselfe more amply in the state of the Countrey, 
may understand what is become of Henriet my Father, and 
whether he be living or no. If he be alive, then to know 
in what condition he is; and being secretly instructed in all 
things, then to returne backe againe to you. 

This motion made by Geoffrey, was so pleasing to 
Conrado, that without any reference to further leysure, hee 
dispatched thence two discreete persons, the one to Geneway, 
and the other to Sicily : he which went for Geneway, having 
met with Gasparino, earnestly entreated him (on the behalfe 
of Conrado) to send him the Poore expelled; and his Nurse 
recounting every thing in order, which Conrado had tolde 
him, concerning Geoffrey and his mother. When Gasparino 
had heard the whole discourse, he marvelled greatly thereat, 
and saide; True it is, that I will doe any thing for Messer 
Conrado, which may bee to his love and liking, provided, 
that it lye in my power to performe ; and (about some foure- 
teene yeeres since) I brought such a Lad as you seeke for, 
with his mother, home to my house, whom I will gladly 
send unto him. But you may tell him from me, that I 
advise him from over-rash crediting the Fables of Jehannot, 
that now termes himselfe by the name of Geoffrey, because 
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he is a more wicked boy then he taketh him to be, and so NOVELL 
did I finde him. VI 

Having thus spoken, and giving kinde welcome to the 
Messenger, secretly he called the Nurse unto him, whom hee 
heedfully examined concerning this case. She having heard 
the rebellion in the Kingdome of Sicily; and understanding 
withall that Henriet was yet living, joyfully threw off all 
her former feare, relating every thing to him orderly, and 
the reasons moving her to conceale the whole businesse in 
such manner as shee had done. Gasparino well perceiving, 
that the report of the Nurse, and the message received from 
Conrado, varied not in any.one circumstance, began the 
better to credit her words. And being a man most in- 
genious, making further inquisition into the businesse, by all 
the possible meanes hee could devise ; and finding every thing 
to yeeld undoubted assurance, ashamed of the vile and base 
usage wherein he had so long time kept the Lad, and desirin 
(by his best meanes) to make him amends, he had a beautiful 
daughter, aged about thirteene yeares, and knowing what 
manner of man he was, his Father Henriet also yet living, 
he gave her to him in marriage, with a very bountifull and 
honourable dowry. 

The joviall dayes of feasting being past, he went aboord 
a Galley with the Poore expelled, his Daughter, the Ambas- 
sador, and the Nurse, departing thence to Lericy, where 
they were nobly welcommed by Messer Conrado, and his 
Castle being not farre from thence, with an honourable 
traine they were conducted thither, and entertained with 
all possible kindnesse. Now concerning the comfort of the 
Mother, meeting so happily with both her sonnes, the joy of 
the brethren and mother together, having also found the 
faithful Nurse, Gasparino and his daughter, in company now 
with Conrado and his wife, friends, familiars, and all gener- 
ally in a Jubilee of rejoycing: it exceedeth capacity in mee 
to expresse it, and therefore I referre it to your more able 
imagination. 

In the time of this mutuall contentment, to the end that 
nothing might be wanting to compleat and perfect this 
universall joy; our Lord, a most abundant bestower where 
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NOVELL he beginneth, added long wished tydings concerning the life 


and good estate of Henry Capece. For, even as they were 
feasting, and the concourse great of worthy guests, both 
Lords and Ladies; the first service was scarsely set on 
the Tables, but the Ambassador which was sent to Sicily, 
arrived there before them. Among many other important 
matters, he spake of Henriet, who being so long a time 
detained in prison by King Charles, when the commotion 
arose in the Citty against the King; the people (grudging 
at Henriets long imprisonment) slew the Guards, and set 
him at liberty. Then as capital] enemie to King Charles, 
hee was created Captaine Generall, following the chase, and 
killing the French. 

Now by this meanes, he grew great in the grace of King 
Pedro, who replanted him in all the goods and honours 
which he had before, with verie high and eminent authority. 
Hereunto the Ambassador added, that hee was entertayned 
with extraordinary grace, and delivery of publike joy and 
exaltation, when his Wife and Sonne were knowne to be 
living, of whom no tydings had at any time bene heard, 
since the houre of his surprizall. Moreover, that a swift 
winged Bark was now sent thither (upon the happy hearing 
of this newes) well furnished with noble Gentlemen, to 
attend till their returning backe. We neede to make no 
doubt concerning the tydings brought by this Ambassadour, 
nor of the Gentlemens welcome, thus sent to Madame 
Beritola and Geoffrey ; who before they would sit downe at 
the Table, saluted Messer Conrado and his kinde Lady (on 
the behalfe of Henriet) for all the great graces extended to 
her and her Sonne, with promise of any thing, lying in the 
power of Henriet, to rest continually at their command. 
The like they did to Signior Gasparino (whose liberall 
favours came unlooked for) with certaine assurance, that 
when Henriet should understand what he had done for his 
other Sonne, the Poore expelled, there would be no defay- 
lance of reciprocall courtesies. 

As the longest joyes have no perpetuity of lasting, so all 
these graceful ceremonies had their conclusion, with as many 
sighes and teares at parting, as joyes abounded at their first 
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encountring. Imagine then, that you see such aboord, as NOVELL 
were to have here no longer abiding, Madam Beritola and VI 
Geoffrey, with the rest; as the Poore expelled, the so late 
married Wives, and the faithfull Nurse bearing them com- 

pany. With prosperous windes they arrived in Sicily, 

where the Wife, Sonnes, and Daughters, were joyfully met 

by Henriet at Palermo, and with such honourable pompe, 

as a case so important equally deserved. The Histories 

make further mention, that there they lived (a long while 

after) in much felicitie, with thankfull hearts (no doubt) 

in Heaven, in acknowledgement of so many great mercies 
received. 


The Soldan of Babylon sent one of his Daughters, 
to be joyned in marriage with the King of Cholecos, 
who by divers accidents (in the space of foure 
yeeres) happened into the custodie of nine men, 
and in sundry places. At length, being restored 
backe to her Father, she went to the saide King 
of Choleos, as a Maid, and as at first she was 
intended to be his wife. 


THE SEVENTH NOVELL 


A lively demonstration, that the beauty of a 

Woman (oftentimes) is very hurtfull to her selfe, 

and the occasion of many evils, yea, and of death, 
to divers men. 


RADVENTURE the Novell related by Madam 
millia, did not extend it selfe so farre in length, 
as it mooved compassion in the Ladies mindes, hearin 
the hard fortunes of Beritola and her Children, which had 
incited them to weeping: but that it pleased the Queen 
(upon the Tales conclusion) to command Pamphilus, to 
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NOVELL follow next in order with his Discourse; and he being 


Vil 


thereto very obedient, began in this manner. 

It is a matter of no meane difficulty (vertuous Ladies) 
for us to take intire knowledge of every thing we doe, 
because (as oftentimes hath bene observed) many men, 
imagining if they were rich, they should live securely, and 
without any cares. And therefore, not onely have theyr 
prayers and intercessions aimed at that end, but also their 
studies and daily endevours, without refusall of any paines 
or perils have not meanely expressed their hourely solicitude. 
And although it hath happened accordingly to them, and 
their covetous desires fully accomplished; yet at length 
they have mette with such kinde people, who likewise 
thirsting after their wealthy possessions, have bereft them 
of life, being their kinde and intimate friends, before they 
attained to such riches. Some other, being of lowe and 
base condition, by adventuring in many skirmishes and 
foughten battels, trampling in the bloud of their brethren 
and friends, have bene mounted to the soveraigne dignity 
of Kingdomes (beleeving that therein consisted the truest 
happinesse) but bought with the deerest price of their 
lives. For, beside their infinit cares and feares wherewith 
such greatnesse is continually attended, at the royall 
Tables, they have drunke poyson in a Golden pot. Many 
other in like manner (with most earnest appetite) have 
coveted beauty and bodily strength, not foreseeing with any 
judgement, that these wishes were not without perill; when 
being endued with them, they either have bene the occasion 
of their death, or such a lingering lamentable estate of life, 
as death were a thousand times more welcome to them. 

But, because I would not speake particularly of all our 
fraile and humane affections, I dare assure ye, that there 
is not any one of these desires to be elected among us 
mortals, with entire forsight or providence, warrantable 
against their ominous yssue. Wherefore, if we would walke 
directly, wee should dispose our willes and affections, to be 
guided onely by him, who best knoweth what is needfull for 
us, and will bestow them at his good pleasure. Nor let me 
lay this blamefull imputation uppon men onely, for offending 
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in many things through over lavish desires: because you NOVELL 


your selves (gracious Ladies) sinne highly in one, as namely, 
in coveting to be beautifull. So that it is not sufficient for 
yous to enjoy those beauties bestowne on you by Nature; 
ut you practice to increase them by the rarities of Art. 
Wherefore, let it not offend you, that I tell you the hard 
fortune of a faire Sarazine, to whom it hapned by straunge 
adventures, that within the compasse of foure yeares, nine 
severall times to be married, and onely for her beauty. 

It is now a long time since, that there lived a Soldane in 
Babylon, named Beminidab, to whom (while he lived) many 
things happened, answerable to his owne desires. Among 
divers otherChildren both male and female, hee had a daughter 
called Alathiella, and shee (according to the common voyce 
of every one that saw her) was the fayrest Lady then livin 
in all the world. And because the King of Cholcos h 
wonderfully assisted him, in a most valiant foughten battell 
against a mighty Armie of Arabians, who on a sodaine had 
assailed him ; he demanded his faire daughter in marriage, 
which likewise was kindly granted to him. Whereupon a 
goodly and well-armed Ship was prepared for her, with full 
furnishment of all necessary provision, and accompanied 
with an honourable traine both of Lords and Ladies, as also 
most costly and sumptuous accoustrements ; commending her 
to the mercy of heaven, in this maner was she sent away. 

The time being propitious for their parting thence, the 
Mariners hoised their sayles, leaving the port of Alexandria, 
and sayling prosperously many dayes together. When they 
had past the Countrey of Sardinia, and (as they imagined) 
were well neere to their journeyes end; sodainely arose 
boysterous and contrary windes, which were so impetuous 
beyond al] measure, Ba so tormented the Ship wherein the 
Lady was ; that the Mariners seeing no signe of comfort, gave 
over all hope of escaping with life. Neverthelesse, as men 
most expert in implacable dangers, they laboured to their 
uttermost power, and contended with infinite blustring 
tempests, for the space of two dayes and nights together, 
hoping the third day would prove more favourable. But 
therein they saw themselves deceyved, for the violence con- 
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NOVELL tinued still, encreasing in the night time mofe and more, 


VII 


being not any way able to comprehend either where they 
were, or what course they tooke, neither by Marinall judge- 
ment, or any apprehension else whatsoever, the heavens 
were sO louded! and the nights darkenesse so extreame. 

Beeing (unknowne to them) neere the Isle of Majorica, 
they felt the Shippe to split in the bottome: by meanes 
whereof, perceiving now no hope of escaping (every one 
caring for himselfe, and not any other) they threw foorth a 
Squiffe on the troubled waves, reposing more confidence of 
safety that way, then abiding any Tonge in the broken ship. 
Howbeit such as were first descended downe, made stout 
resistance against all other followers, with their drawne 
weapons: but safety of life so far prevayled, that what with 
the Tempests violence, and over lading of the Squiffe, it 
sunke to the bottome, and all perished that were therein. 
The Ship being thus split, and more then halfe full of water, 
tossed and tormented by the blustring windes, first one way, 
and then another: was at last driven into a strond of the 
Isle Majorica, no other persons therein remaining, but onely 
the Lady and her women, all of them (through the rude 
tempest, and their owne conceived feare) lying still, as if 
they were more then halfe dead. And there, within a stones 
cast of the neighboring shore the ship (by the rough surging 
billowes) was fixed fast in the sands, and so continued al] 
the rest of the night, without any further molestation of 
the windes. 

When day appeared, and the violent stormes were more 
mildly appeased, the Ladie, who seemed well-neere dead, 
lifted up her head, and began (weake as she was) to call first 
one, and then another: but shee called in vaine, for such as 
she named were farre enough from her. Wherefore, hearing 
no answere, nor seeing any one, she wondred greatly, her 
feares encreasing then more and more. Raising her selfe so 
well as shee could, she beheld the Ladies that were of her 
company, and some other of her women, lying still without 
any stirring : whereupon, first jogging one, and then another, 
and calling them severally by their names; shee found them 
bereft of understanding, and even as if they were dead, their 
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hearts were so quayled, and their feare so over-ruling, which NOVELL 
was no meane dismay to the poore Lady her selfe. Never- VII 
thelesse, necessity now being her best counsellor, seeing her 

selfe thus all alone, and not knowing in what place shee was, 

shee used such meanes to them that were living, that (at the 

last) they came to better knowledge of themselves. And 

being unable to guesse, what was become of the men and 
Marriners, seeing the Ship also driven on the sands, and 

filled with water, she began with them to lament most 
greevously: and now it was about the houre of mid day, 

before they could descry any person on the shore, or any els 

to pity them in so urgent a necessity. 

At length, noone being past, a Gentleman named Bajazeth, 
attended by divers of his followers on horsebacke, and re- 
turning from a Countrie house belonging to him, chanced to 
ride by on the sands. Uppon sight of the Ship lying in that 
case, he imagined truely what had hapned, and commanded 
one of his men to enter aboord it, which (with some diffi- 
cultie) hee did, to resolve his Lord what remained therein. 
There hee found the faire yong Lady, with such small store 
of company as was left her, fearefully hidden under the 
prow of the Ship. So soone as they saw him, they held up 
their hands, wofully desiring mercy of him: but he per- 
ceiving their lamentable condition, and that hee understoode 
not what they saide to him, their affliction grew the greater, 
labouring by signes and gestures, to give him knowledge of 
their misfortune. 

The servant gathering what he could by their outward 
behaviour, declared to his Lord what hee had seene in the 
Ship; who caused the Women to be brought on shore, and 
all the precious things remaining with them; conducting 
them with him to a place not far off, where with food and 
warmth he gave them comfort. By the rich garments which 
the Lady was cloathed withall, he reputed her to be a 
Gentlewoman well derived, as the great reverence done to 
her by the rest, gave him good reason to conceive. And 
although her lookes were pale and wan, as also her person 
mightily altered, by the tempestuous violence of the Sea: 
yet notwithstanding, she appeared faire and lovely in the 
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NOVELL eye of Bajazeth, Whe ig e forthwith he determined, that 


VII 


if she were not married, hee would enjoy hér as his owne in 
marriage: or 1f he could not winne he: to bee his wife, yet 
(at the least) shee should be his friend, because she remained 
now in his power. 

Bajazeth was a man of stearne lookes, rough and harsh 
both in speech and behaviour ; yet causing the Lady to be 
honourably used divers dayes together, shee became thereby 
well comforted and recovered. And seeing her beautie to 
exceede all comparison, he was afflicted beyond measure, 
that he could not understand her, nor she him, whereby hee 
could not know of whence or what she was. His amorous 
flames encreasing more and more; by kinde, courteous, and 
affable actions, he laboured to compasse what he aymed at. 
But all his endeavour proved to no purpose, for she refused 
all familiar privacie with him, which so much the more 
kindled the fury of his fire. This being well observed by 
the Lady, having now remained there a moneth and more, 
and collecting by the customes of the Countrey, that she 
was among ‘lurkes; and in such a place, where although 
she were knowne, yet it would little advantage her ; panic 
that long protraction of time would provoke Bajazeth by 
faire meanes or force to obtaine his will: she propounded 
to her selfe (with magnanimity of spirit) to tread all mis- 
fortunes under her feete, commanding her Women (whereof 
shee had but three now remaining alive) that they should 
not disclose what she was, except it were in some such place, 
where manifest signes might yeeld hope of regaining their 
liberty. Moreover, she admonished them stoutly to defend 
their honour and chastity ; affirming, that she had absolutely 
resolved with her selfe, that never any other should enjoy 
her, but her intended husband: wherein her women did 
much commend her, promising to preserve their reputation, 
according as shee had commanded. 

Day by day, were the torments of Bajazeth wonderfully 
augmented, yet still his kinde offers scornefully refused, and 
he as farre off from compassing his desires, as when he first 
beganne to moove the matter: wherefore, perceiving that 
all faire courses served to no effect, hee resolved to compasse 
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his purpose by craft and subtilty, reserving rigorous ex- NOVELL 
tremitie for his finall conclusion. And having once observed, VII 
that wine was verie pleasing to the Lady, she being never 

used to drinke any at all, because (by her Countries Law) it 

was forbidden her: and no meane store having beene lately 
brought to Bajazeth in a Barke of Geneway : hee resolved 

to surprize her by meanes thereof, as a cheefe minister of 

Venus, to heate the coolest blood. And seeming now in his 
outward behaviour, as if hee had given over his amorous 
pursuite, and which she strove by all her best endeavours to 
withstand: one night, after a very majesticke and solemne 
manner, hee prepared a delicate and sumptuous supper, 
whereto the Lady was invited: and hee had given order, 

that hee who attended on her Cup, should serve her with 

many Wines compounded and mingled together ; which hee 
accordingly performed, as being cunning enough in such 
occasions. 

Alathiella mistrusting no such trechery intended against 
her, and liking the Wines pleasing taste extraordinarily, 
dranke more then stoode with her precedent modest resolu- 
tion, and forgetting all her passed adversities, became very 
frolicke and merry: so that seeing some women dance after 
the manner observed there in Majorica, she also fell to 
dauncing according to the Alexandrian custome. Which 
when Bajazeth beheld, he imagined the victory to be 
more then halfe wonne, and his hearts desire verie neere 
the obtaining: plying her still with wine upon wine, 
and continuing this revelling the most part of the 
night. 

at the length, the invited guests being all gone, the 
Lady retyred then to her chamber, attended on by none but 
Bajazeth himselfe, and as familiarly as if he had bene one 
of her women, shee no way contradicting his bold intrusion, 
so farre had wine over-gone her sences, and prevailed against 
all modest bashfulnesse. These wanton embracings, strange 
to her that had never tasted them before, yet pleasing 
beyond measure, by reason of his treacherous advantage ; 
afterward drew on many more of the like carowsing meet- 
ings, without so much as thought of her passed miseries, or 
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NOVELL those more honourable and chaste respects, that ever ought 
VII to attend on Ladies. 
Now, Fortune envying thus their stollen pleasures, and 
- that shee, being the purposed wife of a potent King, should 
thus become the wanton friend of a much meaner man, 
whose onely glory was her shame; altered the course of 
their too common pastimes, by preparing a farre greater 
infelicity for them. ‘This Bajazeth had a Brother, aged 
about five and twenty yeeres, of most compleate person, in 
the very beauty of his time, and fresh as the sweetest smell- 
ing Rose, he being named Amurath. After he had once 
seene this Ladie (whose faire feature pleased him beyond all 
womens else) shee seemed in his sodaine apprehension, both 
by her outward behaviour and civill.apparancie, highly to 
deserve his verie best opinion, for she was not meanely 
entred into his favour. Now hee found nothing to his 
hinderance, in obtaining the heighth of his hearts desire, 
but onely the strict custodie and guard, wherein his brother 
Bajazeth kept her: which raised a cruell conceite in his 
minde, wherein followed (not long after) as cruell an effect. 
It came to passe, that at the same time; in the Port of 
the Cittie, called Caffa, there lay then a Ship laden with 
Merchandize, being bound thence for Smyrna, of which 
Ship two Geneway Merchants (being brethren) were the 
Patrons and Owners, who had given direction for hoysing 
the sailes to depart thence when the winde should serve. 
With these two Genewayes Amurath had covenanted, for 
himselfe to goe aboord the ship the night ensuing, and 
the Lady in his company. When night was cone. havin 
resolved with himselfe what was to be done: in a duapateed 
habite hee went to the house of Bajazeth, who stood not 
any way doubtfull of him, and with certaine of his most 
faithfull Confederates (whom he had sworne to the intended 
action) they hid themselves closely in the house. After 
some part of the night was over-past, he knowing the severall 
lodgings both of Bajazeth and Alathiella, slew his brother 
soundly sleeping; and scizing on the Lady, whom he found 
awake and weeping, threatned to kill her also, if she made 
any noyse. So, being well furnished with the greater part 
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of worldly Jewels belonging to Bajazeth, unheard or un- NOVELL 
descried by any body, they went presently to the Port, and VII 
there (without any further delay) Amurath and the Lady 

were received into the Ship, but his companions returned 

backe againe; when the Mariners, having their sailes read 

set, and the winde aptly fitting for them, lanched fort 

merrily into the maine. 

You may well imagine, that the Ladie was extraordinarily 
afflicted with greefe for her first misfortune; and now this 
second chancing so sodainely, must needs offend her in 
greater manner: but Amurath did so kindely comfort her 
with milde, modest, and manly perswasions, that all remem- 
brance of Bajazeth was quickely forgotten, and shee became 
converted to lovely demeanor, even when Fortune prepared 
a fresh miserie for her, as not satisfied with those whereof 
shee had tasted already. The Lady being unequalled for 
beauty (as I said before) her behaviour also in such exquisit 
and commendable kinde expressed ; the two Brethren owners 
of the Ship, became so deeply enamored of her, that for- 
getting all their more serious affaires, they studied by all 
possible meanes, to be pleasing and gracious in her eye, yet 
with such a carefull carriage, that Amurath should neither 
see, or suspect It. 

When the Brethren had imparted their loves extreamity 
each to the other, and plainely perceyved, that though they 
were equally in their fiery torments, yet their desires were 
utterly contrary: they began severally to consider, that 
gaine gotten by Merchandize, admitted an equall and honest 
division, but this purchase was of a different quality, plead- 
ing the title of a sole possession, without any partner or 
intruder. Fearefull and jealous were they both, least either 
should ayme at the others intention, yet willing enough to 
shake hands, in ridding Amurath out of the way, who onely 
was the hinderer of their hopes. Whereupon they con- 
cluded together, that on a day when the Ship sayled on 
very swiftly, and Amurath was sitting upon the Decke, 
studiously observing how the Billowes combatted each with 
other, and not suspecting any such treason in them towards 
him: stealing softly behinde him, sodainely they threw him 
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NOVELL into the Sea, the shippe floating on above halfe a Leagues 


VIL 


distance, before any perceived his fall into the Sea. 

When the Ladie heard thereof, and saw no likely meanes 
of recovering him againe, she fell to her wonted teares and 
lamentations: but the two Lovers came quickely to comfort 
her, using kinde words and pithy perswasions (albeit she 
understood them not, or at the most very little) to appease 
the violence of her passions; and, to speak uprightly, she 
did not so much bemoane the losse of Amurath, as the 
multiplying of her owne misfortunes, still one succeeding in 
the necke of another. After divers long and well delivered 
Orations, as also very faire and courteous behaviour, they 
had indifferently pacified her complainings: they beganne 
to discourse and commune with themselves, which of them 
had most right and title to Alathiella, and consequently 
ought to enjoy her. Now that Amurath was gone, each 
pleaded his priviledge to bee as good as the others, both in 
the Ship, Goods, and all advantages else whatsoever happen- 
ing: which the elder brother absolutely denied, alleadging 
first his propriety of birth, a reason sufficient, whereby his 
younger ought to give him place: Likewise, his right and 
interest both in the ship and goods, to be more then the 
others, as being heire to his father, and therefore in justice 
to be highest preferred. Last of all, that his strength 
onely threw Amurath into the Sea, and therefore gave him 
the full possession of his prize, no right at all remaining to 
his brother. 

From temperate and calme speeches, they fell to frownes 
and ruder Language, which heated their blood in such 
violent manner, that forgetting brotherly affection, and all 
respect of Parents or Friends, they drew forth their Pon- 

ards, stabbing each other so often and desperately, that 
hie any in the shippe had the power or meanes to part 
them, both of them being very dangerously wounded, the 
younger brother fell downe dead: the elder being in little 
better case, by receiving so many perilous hurts, remained 
(neverthelesse) living. ‘This unhappy accident displeased 
the Lady very highly, seeing her selfe thus left alone, with- 
out the help or counsell of any bodie; and fearing greatly, 
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least the anger of the two Brethrens Parents and Friends, NOVELL 
should now bee laide to her charge, and thereon follow VII 
severity of punishment. But the earnest entreaties of the 

wounded surviver, and their arrivall at Smirna soone after, 

delivered him from the danger of death, gave some ease to 

her sorrow, and there with him she went on shore. 

Remaining there with him in a common Inne, while he 
continued in the Chirurgians cure, the fame of her singular 
and much admired beauty was soone spread abroad through- 
out all the City: and amongst the rest, to the hearing of 
the Prince of Ionia, who lately before (on very urgent occa- 
sions) was come to Smyrna. This rare rumour, made him 
desirous to see her, and after he had seene her, shee seemed 
farre fairer in his eye, then common report had noised her 
to be, and suddenly grew so enamored of her, that she was 
the onely Idea of his best desires. Afterward, understand- 
ing in what manner shee was brought thither, he devised 
how to make her his own, practising all possible meanes to 
accomplish it: which when the wounded Brothers Parents 
heard of, they not onely made tender of their willingnesse 
therein, but also immediately sent her to him: a matter 
most highly pleasing to the Prince, and likewise to the Lady 
her selfe; because she thought now to be freed from no 
meane perill, which (otherwise) the wounded Merchants 
friends might have inflicted uppon her. 

The Prince perceiving, that beside her matchlesse beauty, 
shee had the true character of Royall behaviour ; greeved 
the more, that he could not be further informed of what 
Countrey shee was. His opinion being so  stedfastly 
grounded, that (lesse then Noble) she could not be, was 
a motive to set a keener edge on his affection towardes her, 
yet not to enjoy her as in honourable and loving comple- 
ment onely, but as his espoused Lady and Wife. Which 
appearing to her by id wees demonstrations, though enter- 
course of speech wanted to confirme it ; remembrance of her 
so many sad disasters, and being now in a most noble and 
respected condition, her comfort enlarged it selfe with a setled 
hope, her feares grew free from any more mollestations, and 
her beauties became the oncly theame and argument of private 
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NOVELL and publike conference in all Natolia, that (well-neere) 


VII 


there was no other discourse, in any Assembly whatsoever. 

Heereupon the Duke of Athens, beeing young, goodly, 
and valiant of person, as also a neere Kinsman to the Prince, 
had a desire to see her; and under colour of visiting his 
noble Kinsman, (as oftentimes before he had done) attended 
with an honourable traine, to Smirna he came, being there 
most pelga?) welcommed, and bounteously feasted. Within 
some few dayes of his there being, conference passed be- 
tweene them, concerning the rare beauty of the Ladie; the 
Duke questioning the Prince, whether shee was of such 
wonder, as fame had acquainted the World withall? 
Whereto the Prince replyed ; Much more (Noble kinsman) 
then can bee spoken of as your owne eyes shall witnesse, 
without crediting any words of mine. The Duke soliciting 
the Prince thereto very earnestly, they both went together 
to see her; and she having before heard of their comming, 
adorned her selfe the more Majestically, entertaining them 
with ceremonious demeanor (after her Countries custome) 
which gave most gracious and unspeakable acceptation. 

At the Princes affable motion, shee sate downe betweene 
them, their delight being beyond expression, to behold her, 
but abridged of much more felicitie, use they understood 
not any part of her Language: so that they could have no 
other conference, but by lookes and outward signes onely ; 
and the more they beheld her, the more they marvelled at 
her rare perfections, especially the Duke, who hardly credited 
that shee was a mortall creature. Thus not perceyving, 
what deepe carowses of amorous poyson his eyes dranke 
downe by the meere sight of her, yet thinking thereby onely 
to bee satisfied, hee lost both himselfe and his best sences, 
growing in love (beyond all measure) with her. When the 
Prince and he were parted from her, and hee was at his 
owne private amorous meditations in his Chamber, he 
reputed the Prince farre happier then any man else what- 
soever, by the enjoying of such a peerelesse beauty. 

After many intricate and distracted cogitations, which 
molested his braines incessantly, regarding more his loves 
wanton heate, then reason, kindred, and honourable hos- 
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pitality ; he resolutely determined (whatsoever ensued there- 
upon) to bereave the Prince of his faire felicity, that none 
but himselfe might possesse such a treasure, which he 
esteemed to bee the height of all happinesse. His courage 
being conformable to his bad intent, with all hast it must 
be put in execution; so that equity, justice, and honesty, 
being quite abandoned, nothing but subtile stratagems were 
now his meditations. On a day, according to a fore-com- 
pacted treachery which he had ordered with a Gentleman of 
the Princes Chamber, who was named Churiacy, he prepared 
his horses to be in readinesse, and dispatched all his affaires 
else for a sodaine departure. The night following, hee was 
secretly conveyed by the said Churiacy, and a friend of his 
with him (being both armed) into the Princes Chamber, 
where he (while the Ladie was soundly sleeping) stood at 
a gazing window towards the Sea, naked in his shirt, to 
take the coole ayre, because the season was exceeding hot. 
Having formerly enstructed his friend what was to be done, 
very softly they stept to the Prince, and running their 
weapons quite thorow his bodie, immediately they threw 
him forth of the window. 

Here you are to observe, that the Pallace was seated on 
the Sea shore, and verie high, and the Window whereat the 
Prince then stood looking foorth, was directly over divers 
houses, which the long continuance of time, and incessant 
beating on by the surges of the Sea, had so defaced and 
ruined them, as seldome they were visited by any person ; 
whereof the Duke having knowledge before, was the easier 
perswaded that the falling of the Princes body in so vast a 
place, could neither bee heard or descryed by any. The 
Duke and his Companion, having thus executed what they 
came for, proceeded yet in their cunning a little further ; 
pene a strangling Cord about the necke of Churiacy, 
seemed as if they hugged and imbraced him: but drew it 
with so maine strength, that he never spake word after, and 
so threw him downe after the Prince. 

This done, and plainely perceiving that they were not 
heard or seene, either by the Lady, or any other: the Duke 
tooke a light in his hand, going on to the bed, where the 
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Lady lay most sweetely sleeping ; whom the more he beheld, 
the more he admired and commended: but if in her gar- 
ments shee appeared so pleasing, what did shee now in a bed 
of such state and Majestie? Being no way daunted with 
his so late committed sin, but swimming rather in surfet of 
Jey; his hands all bloody, and his soule much more ugly; 

e laide him downe on the bed by her, bestowing infinite 
kisses and embraces on her, she supposing him to be the 
Prince all this while, not opening her eyes to bee otherwise 
resolved. But this was not the delight he aymed at, neither 
did he thinke it safe for him, to delay time with any longer 
tarrying there: Wherefore, having his agents at hand fit 
and convenient for the purpose, they surprized her in such 
sort, that shee could not make any noyse or outcry, and 
carrying her through the same false posterne, whereat them- 
selves had entred, laying her in a Princely litter; away they 
went with all possible speede, not tarrying in any place, 
untill they were arrived neere Athens. But thither he 
would not bring her, because himselfe was a married man, 
but rather to a goodly Castle of his owne, not distant farre 
from the City; where he caused her to bee kept very secretly 
(to her no little greefe and sorrow) yet attended on and 
served in most honourable manner. 

The Gentlemen usually attending on the Prince, having 
waited all the next morning till noone, in expectation of his 
rising, and hearing no stirring in the Chamber, did thrust 
at the doore, which was but onely closed together, and find- 
ing no body there, they presently imagined, that he was 
privately gone to some other place, where (with the Ladie, 
whom he so deerely affected) hee might remaine some few 
dayes for his more contentment, and so they rested verily 
perswaded. Within some few dayes following, while no 
other doubt came in question, the Princes Foole, one 
by chance among the ruined houses, where lay the dca 
bodies of the Prince and Churiacy: tooke hold of the cord 
about Churiacyes necke, and so went along dragging it 
after him. The dead body being knowne to many, with 
no meane mervaile how he should bee murthered in so vile 
manner: by gifts and faire perswasions they wonne him to 
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bring them to the place where he found it. And there (to NOVELL 
the no little greefe of the whole Cittie) they found the Vi 
Princes body also, which they caused to bee interred with 

all the most Majesticke pompe that might be. 

Upon further inquisition, who should commit so horrid a 
deede, perceyving likewise that the Duke of Athens was not 
to be found, but was closely gone: they judged (according 
to the truth) that he had his hand in this bloody businesse, 
and had carried away the Lady with him. Immediately, 
they elected the Princes brother to bee their Lord and 
Soveraigne, inciting him to revenge so horrid a wrong, and 
promising to assist him with their utmost power. The new 
chosen Prince being assured afterward, by other more ap- 
parant and remarkeable proofes, that his people informed 
him with nothing but truth: sodainly, and according as 
they had concluded, with the help of neighbors, kindred and 
frends, collected from divers places ; he mustred a good and 
powerfull army, marching on towards Athens, to make war 
against the Duke. 

No sooner heard he of this warlike preparation made 
against him, but he likewise levied forces for his owne 
defence, and to his succour came many great States: among 
whom, the Emperor of Constantinople sent his sonne Constan- 
tine, ‘tended! on by his Nephew Emanuell, with Troopes 
of faire and towardly force, who were honourably welcommed 
and entertained by the Duke, but much more by the Dutch- 
esse, because shee was their sister in Law. 

Military provision thus proceeding on daily more and 
more, the Dutches making choise of a fit and convenient 
houre, took these two Princes with her to a with-drawing 
Chamber; and there in flouds of teares flowing from her 
eyes, wringing her hands, and sighing incessantly, she re- 
counted the whole History, occasion of the warre, and how 
dishonourably the Duke dealt with her about this strange 
woman, whom hee purposed to keepe in despight of her, 
as thinking that she knew nothing therof, and complaining 
very earnestly unto them, entreated that for the Dukes 
honour, and her comfort, they would give their best assist- 
ance in this case. 
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The two young Lords knew all this matter, before shee 
thus reported it to them ; and therefore, without staying to 
listen [to] her any longer, but comforting her so wel as they 
could, with promise of their best emploied paines: being 
informd by her, in what place the Lady was so closely 
kept they took their leave, and parted from her. Often 
they had heard the Lady much commended, and her incom- 
parable beauty highly extolled, yea even by the Duke him- 
selfe; which made them the more desirous to see her: 
wherfore earnestly they solicited him to let them have a 
sight of her, and he (forgetting what happened to the 
Prince, by shewing her so unadvisedly to him) made them 
promise to grant their request. Causing a very magnificent 
dinner to be prepared, and in a goodly garden, at the Castle 
where the Lady was kept: on the morrow, attended on by 
a smal traine, away they rode to dine with her. 

Constantine being seated at the Table, hee began (as one 
confounded with admiration) to observe her judiciously, 
affirming secretly to his soule that he had never seene so 
compleat a woman before; and allowing it for justice, that 
the Duke or any other whosoever, if (to enjoy so rare a 
beauty) they had committed treason, or any mischeefe els 
beside, yet in reason they ought to be held excused. Nor 
did he bestow so many lookes upon her, but his praises 
infinitely surpassed them, as thinking that he could not 
sufficiently commend her, following the Duke step by step 
in affection ; for being now growne amorous of her, and re- 
membrance of the intended warre utterly abandoned ; no 
other thoughts could come neerer him but how to bereave 
the Duke of her, yet concealing his love, and not imparting 
it to any one. 

While his fancies were thus amorously set on fire, the 
time came, that they must make head against the Prince, 
who already was marching with in the Dukes dominions: 
wherfore the Duke, Constantine, and all the rest, according 
to a counsel held among them, went to defend certaine of 
the Frontiers, to the end that the Prince might passe no 
further. Remaining there divers dayes together, Constan- 
tine (who could thinke on nothing else but the beautiful 
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Lady) considered with himself, that while the Duke was NOVELL 
now so farre from her, it was an easie matter to compasse VII 
his intent: Hereupon, the better to colour his present 
returne to Athens, he seemed to be surprized with a sudden 
extreame sicknesse, in regard whereof (by the Dukes free 
license, and leaving all his power to his Cosen Emanuel) 
forthwith he journyed backe to Athens. After some con- 
ference had with his sister, about her dishonourable wrongs 
endured at his hands onely, by the Lady, he solemnly pro- 
tested, that if she were so pleased, hee would aide her 
powerfully in the matter, by taking her from the place 
where shee was, and never more afterward, to be seene in 
that Country any more. 

The Dutchesse being faithfully perswaded, that he would 
do this onely for her sake, and not in any affection he bare 
to the Lady, answered, that it highly pleased her; alwayes 
provided, that it might be performed in such sort, as the 
Duke her husband should never understand, that ever she 
gave any consent thereto; which Constantine sware unto 
her by many deepe oaths, whereby she referred all to his 
owne disposition. Constantine heereupon secretly prepared 
in a es a subtile Barke, sending it in an evening, 
neere to the Garden where the Lady resorted ; having first 
informed the ‘i ag which were in it, fully what was to be 
done. Afterwards, accompanied with some other of his 
attendants, he went to the Palace to the Lady, where he 
was gladly entertained, not onely by such as wayted on her, 
but also by the Lady her selfe. 

Leading her along by the arme towards the Garden, 
attended on by two of her servants, and two of his owne; 
seeming as if he was sent from the Duke, to conferre with 
her: they walked alone to a Port opening on the Sea, which 
standing ready open, upon a signe given by him to one of 
his complices, the Barke was brought close to the shore; 
and the Ladie being sodainly seized on, was immediately 
conveyed into it; and he returning backe to her people, 
with his sword drawne, said: Let no man stirre, or speake 
a word, except he be willing to loose his life: for I intend 
not to rob the Duke of his faire friend, but to expell the 
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NOVELL shame and dishonor that he hath offered to my Sister: no 
VII one being so hardy as to returne him any answer. Aboord 
went Constantine with his consorts, and sitting neere to the 
Lady, who wrung her hands, and wept bitterly; he com- 
maunded the Mariners to launch forth, flying away on the 
wings of the winde, till about the breake of day following, 
they arrived at Melasso. There they tooke landing, and 
reposed on shore for some few dayes, Constantine labouring 
to comfort the Lady, even as if she had bene his owne Sister, 
shee having good cause to curse her infortunate beauty. 

Going aboord the Barke againe, within few dayes they 
came to Setalia, and there fearing the reprehension of his 
father, and least the Lady should be taken from him; it 
pleased Constantine to make his stay, as in a place of no 
meane security. And (as before) after much kinde be- 
haviour used towards the Lady, without any meanes in her 
selfe to redresse the least of all these great extremities, she 
became more milde and affable, for discontentment did not 
a jot quaile her. 

While occurrences passed on in this manner, it fortuned, 
that Osbech the King of Turky (who was in continuall war 
with the Emperour) came by accident to Lajazzo: and hear- 
ing there how lasciviously Constantine spent his time in 
Setalia, with a Lady which he had stolne, ie but weake 
and slenderly guarded ; in the night with certaine well pro- 
vided ships, his men and he entred the town, and surprized 
many people in their beds, before they knew of their enimies 
comming, killing such as stood upon their defence against 
them, (among whom was Constantine) and burning the 
whole Towne, brought their booty and prisoners aboord their 
Shippes, wherewith they returned backe to Lajazzo. Being 
thus come to Lajazzo, Osbech who was a brave and gallant 
young man, upon a review of the pillage, found the faire 
Lady, whom he knew to be the beloved of Constantine, 
because shee was found lying on his bed. Without any 
further delay, he made choice of her to be his wife ; causing 
his nuptials to be honourably solemnized, and many moneths 
he lived there in great joy with her. 

But before occasions grew to this effect, the Emperour 
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made a confederacie with Bassano, King of Cappadocia, that NOVELL 
hee should descend with his forces, one way upon Osbech, Vil 
and he would assault him with his power on the other. But 
he could not so conveniently bring this to passe, because 
the Emperour would not yeeld to Bassano, in any unreason- 
able matter he cannes Neverthelesse, when hee under- 
stoode what had happened to his Sonne (for whom his greefe 
was beyond all measure) hee graunted the King of Cappa- 
dociaes request; soliciting him with all instancy, to be the 
more speedy in assayling Osbech. It was not long, before 
hee heard of this conjuration made against him ; and there- 
fore hee speedily mustered up all his forces, ere he would be 
encompassed by two such potent kings, and marched on to 
meete the King of Cappadocia, leaving his Ladie and Wife 
(for her safety) at Lajazzo, in the custodie of a true and 
loyall Servant of his. 
' Within a short while after, he drew neere the Campe 
belonging to the King of Cappadocia, where boldly he gave 
him battell; chancing therein to be slaine, his Army broken 
and discomfited, by meanes whereof, the King of Cappa- 
docia remaining Conquerour, marched on towardes Lajazzo, 
every one yeelding him obeysance all the way as he went. 
In the meane space, the servant to Osbech, who was named 
Antiochus, ad with whom the faire Ladie was left in guard; 
although hee was aged, yet seeing shee was so extraordinarily 
beautifull, he fell in love with her, forgetting the solemne 
vowes he had made to his master. One happinesse he had 
in this case to helpe him, namely, that he understood and 
could speake her Language: a matter of no meane comfort 
to her, who constrainedly had lived divers yeeres together, 
in the state of a deafe or dumbe Woman, because every 
where else they understoode her not, nor shee them, but by 
shewes and signes. 

This benefite of familiar conference, beganne to embolden 
his hopes, elevate his courage, and make him seeme more 
youthfull in his owne opinion, then any ability of body 
could speake unto him, or promise him in the possession of 
her, who was so farre beyond him, and so unequall to be 
enjoyed by him; yet to advance his hopes a great deale 
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and that Bassano made every where havocke of all: whereon 
they concluded together, not to tarrie there any longer, but 
storing themselves with the goods of Osbech, secretly they 
departed thence to Rhodes. Being seated there in some 
indifferent abiding, it came to passe, that Antiochus fell 
into a deadly sickenesse, to whom came a Cyprian Merchant, 
one much esteemed by him, as beeing an intimate friend and 
kinde acquaintance, and in whom hee reposed no small con- 
fidence. Feeling his sickenesse to encrease more and more 
upon him dayly, hee determined, not onely to leave such 
wealth as hee had to this Merchant, but the faire Lady like- 
wise. And calling them both to his beds side, he spake in 
this manner. 

Deere Love, and my most worthily respected friend, I 
perceive plainly and infallibly, that I am drawing neere 
unto my end, which much discontenteth me; because my 
hope was to have lived longer in this world, for the enjoying 
of your kinde and most esteemed company. Yet one thing 
maketh my death very pleasing and welcome to me; namely, 
that lying thus in my bed of latest comfort in this life 
I shall expire and finish my course, in the armes of those 
two persons, whome I most affected in all this world, as you 
my ever-deerest friend, and you faire Lady, whom (since the 
very first sight of you) I loved and honoured in my soule. 
Irkesome and verie greevous it is to me, that (if I dye) 
I shall leave you here a stranger, without the counsaile and 
helpe of any odie: and yet much more offensive would it 
become, if I had not such a friend as you heere present, who 
(I am faithfully perswaded) will have the like care and 
respect of her (even for my sake) as of my selfe, if time had 
allotted my longer tarrying here. And therefore (worthy 
friend) most earnestly I desire you, that if I dye, all mine 
affaires and she may remaine to Pee trustie care, as being 
(by my selfe) absolutely commended to your providence, and 
so to dispose both of the one and other, as may best agree 
with the comfort of my soule. As for you (choice beauty) 
I humbly entreate, that after my death you would not forget 
me, to the end, I may make my vaunt in another world, 
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that I was affected here by the fairest Lady that ever Nature NOVELL 
framed. If of these two things you will give mee assurance, Vil 
I shall depart from you with no meane comfort. 

The friendly Merchant, and likewise the Ladie, hearing 
these words, wept both bitterly: and after hee had given 
over speaking, kindely they comforted him, with promises 
and solemne Vowes, that if hee dyed, all should be performed 
which hee had requested. Within a short while after, he 
departed out of this life, and they gave him verie honourable 
buriall, according to that Country custome. Which being 
done, the Merchant dispatching all his affaires at Rhodes, 
was desirous to returne home to Cyprus, in a Carracke of 
the Catelans then there being: mooving the Ladie in the 
matter, to understand how shee stoode enclined, because 
urgent occasions called him thence to Cyprus. The Lady 
made answere, that shee was willing to passe thither with 
him, hoping for the love hee bare to deceased Antiochus, 
that hee would respect her as his Sister. The Merchant 
was willing to give her any contentment, but yet resolved 
her, that under the title of being his Sister, it would be no 
warrant of securitie to them both. Wherefore, hee rather 
advised her, to stile him as her husband, and he would 
terme her his Wife, and so hee should be sure to defend her 
from all injuries whatsoever. 

Being a cele the Carrack, they had a Cabine and small 
bed conveniently allowed them, where they slept together, 
that they might the better be reputed as man and wife ; for, 
to passe otherwise, would have beene very dangerous to them 
both. And questionlesse, their faithfull promise made at 
Rhodes to Antiochus, sickenesse on the Sea, and mutual] 
respect they had of each others credit, was a constant 
restraint to all wanton desires, and a motive rather to incite 
Chastitie, then otherwise, and so (I hope) you are perswaded 
of them. But howsoever, the windes blewe merrily, the 
Carracke sayled lustily, and (by this time) they are arrived 
at Baffa, where the Cyprian Merchant dwelt, and where 
shee continued a long while with him, no one knowing 
otherwise, but that shee was his wife indeede. 

Now it fortuned, that there arrived also at the same Baffa 
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name was Antigonus, well stept into yeeres, and better 
stored with wisedome then wealth: because by medling in 
many matters, while hee followed the service of the King 
of Cyprus, Fortune had beene very adverse to him. This 
ancient Gentleman, passing (on a day) by the house where 
the Lady lay, and the Merchant being gone about his busi- 
nesse into Armenia: hee chanced to see the Lady at a 
window of the house, and because shee was very beautifull, 
he observed her the more advisedly, recollecting his sences 
together, that (doubtlesse) he had seene her before, but in 
what place hee could not remember. The Lady her selfe 
likewise, who had so long time beene Fortunes tennis ball, 
and the terme of her many miseries drawing now neere an 
ending: began to conceive (upon the very first sight of 
Antigonus) that she had formerly seene him in Alexandria, 
serving her Father in place of great degree. Heereupon, 
a sodaine hope perswaded her, that by the advice and 
furtherance of this Gentleman, shee should recover her 
wonted Royall condition : and opportunity now aptly fitting 
her, by the absence of her pretended Merchant-husband, 
shee sent for him, requesting to have a few words with 
him. 

When he was come into the house, she bashfully de- 
manded of him, if he was not named Antigonus of Fama- 
gosta, because she knew one like him so called? He 
answered that he was so named: saying moreover, Madam © 
me thinkes I should know you, but I cannot remember where 
I have seene you, wherefore I would entreat (if it might 
stand with your good liking) that my memory might be 
quickned with better knowledge of you. The Lady 
perceiving him to be the man indeed, weeping incessantly, 
she threw her armes about his necke, and soone after asked 
Antigonus (who stood as one confounded with mervaile) if 
he had never seene her in Alexandria? Upon these words, 
Antigonus knew her immediatly to be Alathiella, daughter 
to the great Soldane, who was supposed (long since) to 
be drowned in the Sea: and offering to do her such rever- 
ence as became him, she would not permit him, but desired 
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that he would bee assistant to her, and willed him also 
to sit downe awhile by her. 

A good’y chaire being brought him, in very humble maner 
he demanded of her, what had become of her in so long 
a time, because it was verily beleeved throughout all Egypt, 
that she was drowned in the Sea. I would it had bin so, 
answered the Lady, rather then to leade such a life as I have 
done; and I thinke my Father himselfe would wish it so, if 
ever he should come to the knowledge thereof. With these 
words the teares rained downe her faire cheekes: wherefore 
Antigonus thus spake unto hir. Madam, discomfort not 
_your selfe before you have occasion; but (if you be so 
pleased) relate your passed accidents to me, and what 
the course of your life hath bene: perhaps, I shall give you 
such friendly advice as may stand you insted, and no way be 
injurious to you. | 

Fetching a sighe, even as if her heart, would have split 
in sunder, thus she replyed. Ah Antigonus, me thinkes 
when I looke on thee, I seeme to behold my royall Father, 
and therefore mooved with the like religious zeale and 
charitable love, as in duty I owe unto him: I wil make 
known to thee, what I rather ought to conceale and hide 
from any person living. I know thee to be honourable, 
discreete, and truely wise, though I am a fraile, simple, and 
weake woman, therefore I dare discover to thee, rather then 
any other that I know, by what strange and unexpected 
misfortunes I have lived so long obscurely in the world. 
And if in thy great and grave Hi eee (after the hearing 
of my many miseries) thou canst any way restore me to my 
former estate, I pray thee do it: but if thou perceive it 
impossible to be done, as earnestly likewise I entreate thee, 
never to reveale to any living person, that either thou hast 
seene mee, or heard any speech of me. After these words, 
the teares still streaming from her faire eyes, she recounted 
the whole passage of her rare mishappes, even from her 
shipwracke in the sea of Majorica, untill that very instant 
houre ; speaking them in such harsh manner as they hapned, 
and not sparing any jot of them. 

Antigonus being mooved to much compassion, declared 
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NOVELL how hee pitied her by his teares; and having bene silent an 
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indifferent while, as considering in this case what was best 
to be done, thus he began. Madan, seeing you have past 
through such a multitude of misfortunes, yet undiscovered, 
what and who you are: I will render you as blamelesse 
to your Father, and estate you as fairely in his love, as 
at the houre when you parted from him, and afterward make 

ou wife to the King of Colchos. Shee demanding of him, 
b what meanes possibly this could be accomplished, 
breefely he made it knowne to her, how, and in what 
manner he would performe it. 

To cut off further tedious circumstances, forthwith he 
returned to Famagosta, and going before the King of the 
country, thus he spake to him. Sir, you may (if so you 
will be pleased) in an instant, do me an exceeding honor, 
who have bene impoverished by your service, and also a deed 
of great renowne to your selfe, without any much matter of 
expence and cost. The ae demanding how ? Antigonus 
thus answered. The faire daughter of the Soldane, so 
generally reported to be drowned, is arrived at Baffa, and 
to preserve her honor from blemishing, hath suffered 
many crosses and calamities: being at this instant in 
very poore estate, yet desirous to revisite her father. If 

ou please to send her home under my conduct, it will 

be great honour to you, and no meane benefite to me: 
which kindnesse will for ever be thankfully remembred by 
the Soldan. 

The King in royall magnificence, replied sodainly, that he 
was highly  euayaa with these good tydings; and having 
sent honorably for hir from Baffa, with great pompe she 
was conducted to Famagosta, and there most graciously 
welcommed both by the King and Queene, with solemne 
triumphes, bankets, and revelling, performed in most Majes- 
ticke manner. Being questioned by the King and Queene, 
concerning so large a time of strange misfortunes: accord- 
ing as Antigonus had formerly enstructed her, so did she 
shape the forme of her answers, and satisfied (with honor) 
all their demands. So, within few daies after, upon her 
earnest and instant request, with an honourable traine of 
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Lords and Ladies, shee was sent thence, and conducted all NOVELL 
the way by Antigonus, untill she came unto the Soldans VII 
Court. 

After some few dayes of her reposing there, the Soldan 
was desirous to understand, how she could possibly live so 
long in any Kingdome or Province whatsoever, me | yet no 
knowledge to be taken of her? The Lady, who perfectly 
retained by heart, and had all her lessons at her fingers 
ends, by the warie instruction which Antigonus had given 
her, answered her father in this manner. Sir, about the 
twentieth day after my departure from you, a very terrible 
and dreadfull tempest overtooke us, so that in dead time of 
the night, our ship being split in sunder upon the sands, 
neere to a place called Varna, what became of all the men 
that were abéord. I neither know, nor ever heard of. Onely 
I remember, then when death appeared, and I being re- 
covered from death to life, certaine Pezants of the Countrey, 
comming to get what they could finde in the ship so wrackt, 
I was first (with two of my women) brought and set safely 
on the shore. 

No sooner were we there, but certaine rude shagge-haird 
villaines set upon us, carrying away from me both my 
women, then haling me along by the haire of my head: 
neither teares or intercessions could draw any pitty from 
them. As thus they dragd me into a spacious Wood, foure 
horsemen on a sodaine came riding by, who seeing how dis- 
honourably the villaines used me, rescued me from them, 
and forced them to flight. But the foure horsemen, seeming 
(in my judgement) to bee persons of power and authority, 
letting them go, came to me; urging sundry questions to 
me, which neither I understood, or they mine answeres, 
After many deliberations held among themselves, setting me 
upon one of their horses, they brought me to a Monasterie 
of religious women, according to the custome of their Law: 
and there, whatsoever they did or sayde, I know not, but 
I was most benignely welcommed thither, and honoured of 
them extraordinarily; where (with them in Devotion) I 
dedicated my selfe to the Goddesse of chastity, who is 
highly reverenced and regarded among the women of that 
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addicted. 

After I had continued some time among them, and 
learned a little of their language; they asked me, of whence, 
and what Iwas. Reason gave me so much understanding, to 
be fearefull of telling them the trueth, for feare of expulsion 
from among them, as an enemy to their Law and Religion: 
wherefore I answered (according as necessitie urged) that 
I was daughter to a Gentleman of Cyprus, who sent me to 
bee married in Candie; but our fortunes (meaning such as 
had the charge of me) fell out quite contrary to our ex- 
pectation, by losses, shipwracke, and other mischances ; 
adding many matters more beside, onely in regard of feare, 
and yeelding obediently to observe their customes. 

At length, she that was in cheefest preheminence among 
these Women (whom they termed by the name of their 
Ladie Abbesse) demaunded of mee, whether I was willing 
to abide in that condition of life, or to returne home againe 
into Cyprus. I answerd, that I desired nothing more. But 
shee, being very carefull of mine honour, would never repose 
confidence in any that came for Cyprus, till two honest 
Gentlemen of France who hapned thither about two 
moneths since, accompanied with their wives, one of them 
being a neere kinswoman to the Lady Abbesse. And she 
well knowing, that they travelled in pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
to visite the holy Sepulcher, where (as they beleeve) that he 
whom they held for their God was buried, after the Jewes 
had put him to death; recommended me to their loving 
trust, with especiall charge, for delivering mee to my Father 
in Cyprus. What honourable love and respect I found in 
the company of those Gentlemen and their Wives, during 
our voyage backe to Cyprus, the historie would be over- 
tedious in reporting, neither is it much materiall to our 
purpose, because your demaund is to another end. 

Sayling on prosperously in our Ship, it was not long 
before we arrived at Baffa, where being landed, and not 
knowing any person, neither what I should say to the 
Gentlemen, who onely were carefull for delivering me to my 
Father, according as they were charged by the reverend 
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Abbesse : it was the will of heaven doubtlesse (in pitty and NOVELL 
compassion of my passed disasters) that I was no sooner VII 
come on shore at Baffa, but I should there haply meet with 
Antigonus, whom I called unto in our Country language 
because I would not be understood by the Gentlemen nor 
their wives, requesting him to acknowledge me as his 
daughter. Quickly he apprehended mine intention, accom- 
plishing what I requested, and (according to his poore 
power) most bounteously feasted the Gentlemen and their 
wives, conducting me to the King of Cyprus, who received 
me royally, and sent me home to you with so much honour, 
as I am no way able to relate. What else remaineth to be 
said, Antigonus who hath oft heard the whole story of 
my misfortunes, at better leysure will report. 

Antigonus then turning to the Soldan, saide: My Lord, 
as shee hath often told me, and by relation both of the 
Gentlemen and their wives, she hath delivered nothing but 
truth. Onely shee hath forgotten somewhat worth the 
speaking, as thinking it not fit for her to utter, because 
indeed it is not so convenient for her. Namely, how much 
the Gentlemen and their wives (with whom she came) com- 
mended the rare honesty and integrity of life, as also the 
unspotted vertue wherein shee lived among those chaste 
religious women, as they constantly (both with teares and 
solemne protestations) avouched to me, when kindly they 
resigned their charge to me. Of all which matters, and 
many more beside, if I should make discourse to your 
Excellencie; this whole day, the night ensuing, and the 
next daies full extendure, are not sufficient to acquaint you 
withall. Let it suffice then that I have said so much, as 
(both by the reports, and mine owne understanding) may 
give you faithful assurance, to make your Royall vaunt, of 
having the fairest, most vertuous, and honest Lady to your 
daughter, of any King or Prince whatsoever. 

The Soldane was joyfull beyond all measure, welcomming 
both him and the rest in most stately manner, oftentimes 
entreating the Gods very heartily, that he might live to 
requite them with equal] recompence, who had so graciously 
honored his daughter: but above all the rest, the King of 
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bestowne great gifts on Antigonus, within a few dayes 
after, hee gave him leave to returne to Cyprus: with 
thankfull favours to the King as well by Letters, as also 
by Ambassadours expressely sent, both from himselfe and 
his Daughter. 

When as this businesse was fully finished, the Soldane, 
desiring to accomplish what formerly was ‘intended and 
begun, namely, that she might be wife to the King of 
Colchos ; hee gave him intelligence of all that had happened ; 
writing moreover to him, that (if he were so pleased) he 
wold yet send her in Royall manner to him. The King of 
Colchos was exceeding joyfull of these glad tydings, and 
dispatching a worthy traine to fetch her, she was conveyed 
thither very pompously, and she who had bene imbraced by 
so many, was ecaived by him as an honest Virgin, living 
long time after with him in much joy and felicity. And 
therefore it hath bene saide as a common Bravera: The 
mouth well kist comes not short of good Fortune, but 
is still renewed like the Moone. 
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The Count D’Angiers being falsly accused, was 
banished out of France, and left his two children 
in England in divers places. Returning after- 
ward (unknowne) thorow Scotland, hee found 
them advanced unto great dignitie. Then, re- 
payring in the habite of a Servitour, into the 
King of France his Armie, and his innocencie 
made publiquely knowne, hee was reseated in his 
former honourable degree. 


THE EIGHT NOVELL 


Whereby all men may plainely understand, that 

loyalty faithfully kept to the Prince (what perils 

soever doe ensue) doth yet neverthelesse renowne 
a man, and bring him to farre greater honour. 


y \HE Ladies sighed verie often, hearing the variety 
of wofull miseries happening to Alathiella: but 
who knoweth, what occasion mooved them to those 

sighes? Perhappes there were some among them, who 

rather sighed they could not be so often maried as she was, 
rather then for any other compassion they had of her 
disasters. But leaving that to their owne construction, 
they smiled merrily at the last speeches of Pamphilus: and 
the Queene perceyving the Novell to be ended, shee fixed her 
eye upon Madame Eliza, as signifying thereby, that she was 
next to succeed in order; which shee joyfully embracing, 
spake as followeth. The field is very large and spacious, 
wherein all this day we have walked, and there is not any 
one here so wearied with running the former races, but 
nimbly would adventure on as many more, so copious are 
the alterations of Fortune, in sad repetition of her wonder- 
full changes: and among the infinity of her various courses, 
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way discontent you. 

When the Romaine Empire was translated from the 
French to the Germaines, mighty dissentions grew betweene 
both the Nations, insomuch, that it drew a small and a 
lingering warre. In which respect, as well for the safety of 
his owne Kingdome, as to annoy and disturbe his enemies ; 
the King of France and one of his sonnes, having congregated 
the forces of their owne Dominions, as also of their friends 
and confederates, they resolved manfully to encounter their 
enemies. But before they would adventure any rash pro- 
ceeding, they held it as the cheefest part of policy and royall 
providence, not to leave the State without a Chiefe or 
Governour. And having had good experience of Gualtier, 
Count D’Angiers, to be a wise and worthy Lord, singularly 
expert in military discipline, and faithfull in all affaires 
of the Kingdome (yet fitter for ease and pleasure, then 
laborious toyle and travaile:) he was elected Lieutenant 
Governour in their sted, over the whole kingdom of France, 
and then they went on in their enterprize. 

Now began the Count to execute the office committed to 
his trust, by orderly proceeding, and with great discretion, 
yet not entering into any businesse, without consent of the 
Queene and her faire daughter in Law: who although they 
were left under his care and custodie, yet (notwithstanding) 
he honoured them as his superiours, and as the dignity 
of their quality required. Here you are to observe, con- 
cerning Count Gualtier himselfe, that he was a most com- 
pleate person, aged litle above forty yeeres, as affable and 
singularly conditioned, as any Nobleman possibly could be, 
nor did those times affoord a Gentleman, that equalled him 
in all respects. It fortuned, that the King and his sonne 
being busy in the aforenamed war, the wife and Lady 
of Count Gualtier died in the mean while, leaving him 
onely a sonne and a daughter very yong, and of tender 
yeeres, which made his owne home the lesse welcom to 
him, having lost his deere Love, and second selfe. 

Heereupon, he resorted to the Court of the said Ladies 
the more frequently, often conferring with them, about the 
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waighty affaires of the Kingdome: in which time of so 
serious interparlance, the Kings sonnes wife, threw many 
affectionate regards upon him, convaying such conspiring 
passions to her heart (in regard of his person and vertues) 
that her love exceeded all capacity of governement. Her 
desires out-stepping al compasse of modesty, or the dignity 
of her Princely condition, throwes off all regard of civill 
and sober thoughts, and guides her into a Labyrinth of 
wanton imaginations. For, she regards not now the emin- 
ency of his high Authority, his gravity of yeares, and those 
per that are the true conducts to honour: but lookes upon 

er owne loose and lascivious appetite, her young, gallant, 
and over-ready yeelding nature, comparing them with his 
want of a wife, and likely hope iereby of her sooner pre- 
vailing ; supposing, that nothing could be her hindrance, 
but onely bashfull shamefastnesse, which she rather chose 
utterly to forsake and set aside, then to faile of her hot 
enflamed affection, and therefore she would needs be the 
discoverer of her owne disgrace. 

Upon a day, being alone by her selfe, and the time 
seeming suteable to her intention: shee sent for the Count, 
under colour of some other important conference with him. 
The Count D’Angiers, whose thoughts were quite contrary 
to hers: immediately went to her, where they both sitting 
downe together on a beds side in her Chamber, accord- 
ing as formerly shee had plotted her purpose; twice hee 
demaunded of her, upon what occasion she had thus sent 
for him. She sitting a long while silent, as if she had no 
answere to make him, pressed by the violence of her amor- 
ous passions, a Vermillion tincture leaping up into her face, 
bis shame enforcing teares from her eyes, with words 

roken and halfe confused, at last she began to deliver her 
minde in this manner. 

Honourable Lord, and my deerely respected Friend, being 
so wise & man as you are, it Is no difficult matter for you to 
know, what a frayle condition is imposed both on men and 
women ; yet (for divers occasions) much more upon the one, 
then the other. Wherefore desertfully, in the censure of 
a just and upright Judge, a fault of divers conditions 
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one and the same punnishment. Beside, who will not say, 
that a man or woman of poore and meane estate, having no 
other helpe for maintainance, but laborious travaile of their 
bodies, should worthily receive more sharpe reprehension, 
in yeelding to amorous desires, or such passions as are 
incited by love; then a wealthy Lady whose living relieth 
not on her pains or cares, neither wanteth any thing 
that she can wish to have: I dare presume, that you your 
selfe will allow this to be equall and just. In which respect, 
I am of the minde, that the fore-named allegations, ought 
to serve as a sufficient excuse, yea, and to the advantage of 
her who is so possessed, if the passions of love should over- 
reach her: alwayes provided, that shee can pleade in her 
owne defence, the choice of a wise and vertuous friend, 
answerable to her owne condition and quality, and no way 
to be taxt with a servile or vile election. 

These two speciall observations, allowable in my jud 
ment, and living now in mee, seizing on my youthfull blood 
and yeeres, have found no mean inducement to love, in 
regard of my husbands far distance from me, medling in the 
rude uncivill actions of warre, when he should rather be at 
home in more sweet imployment. You see Sir, that these 
Oratours advance themselves here in your presence, to 
acquaint you with the extremity of my over-commanding 
agony: and if the same sald hath dominion in you, which 
your discretion (questionlesse) cannot be voide of ; then let 
me entreate such advice from you, as may rather helpe, then 
hinder my hopes. Beleeve it then for trueth Sir, that the 
long absence of my husband from me, the solitary condition 
wherein I am left, il agreeing with the hot blood running in 
my veines, and the temper of my earnest desires: have 
so prevailed against my strongest resistances, that not onely 
so weake a woman as I am, but any man of much more 
potent might, (living in ease and idlenesse as I do) can- 
not withstand such continual] assaults, having no other 
helpe then flesh and blood. 

Nor am I so ignorant, but publike knowledge of such 
an error in mee, would be reputed a shrewd taxation of 
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honesty: whereas (on the other side) secret carriage, and NOVELL 
heedfull managing such amorous affaires, may passe for VIII 
currant without any reproach. And let me tel you, noble 
Count, that I repute love highly favourable to mee, by 
guiding my judgement with such moderation, to make 
election of a wise, worthy, and honorable friend, fit to enjoy 
the grace of a farre greater Lady then I am, and the first 
letter of his name, is the Count D’Angiers. For if error 
have not misled mine eye, as in love no Lady can be easily 
deceived: for person, perfections, and all parts most to bee 
commended in a man, the whole Realme of France con- 
taineth not your equall. Observe beside, how forward 
Fortune sheweth her selfe to us both in this case ; you to bee 
destitute of a wife, as I am of an husband; for I account 
him as dead to me, when he denies me the duties belonging 
to a wife. Wherefore, in regard of the unfained affection 
I beare you, and compassion which you ought to have of 
a Royall Princesse, even almost sicke to Seath for your 
sake, I earnestly entreat you, not to deny mee your loving 
society, but pittying my youth and fiery affections (never to 
a quenched but by your kindnesse) I may enjoy my hearts 
esire. 

As shee uttered these words, the teares streamed abound- 
antly downe her faire cheekes, preventing her of any further 
speech: so that dejecting her head into her bosome, over- 
come with the predominance of her passions, she fell upon 
the Counts knee, whereas else shee had falne uppon the 
ground. When he, like a loyall and most Rencareble man, 
sharpely reprehended her fond and idle love: And when 
shee would have embraced him about the necke to have 
kissed him; he repulsed her roughly from him, protesting 
upon his Honourable reputation, that rather then hee would 
a wrong his Lord and Maister, he would endure a thousand 

eaths. 

The Ladie seeing her desire disappointed, and her fond 
expectation utterly frustrated: grew instantly forgetfull of 
her intemperate love, and falling into extremity of rage, 
converted her former gentle and loving speeches, into this 
harsh and ruder language. Villaine (quoth she) shall the 
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NOVELL longing comforts of my life, be abridged by thy base and 
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scornefull deniall? Shall my destruction be wrought by thy 
most currish unkindenesse, and all my hoped joyes be de- 
featedin a moment? Know Slave, that I did not so earnestly 
desire thy sweete embracements before, but now as deadly 
I hate and despise them ; which either thy death or banish- 
ment shall deerely pay for. No sooner had she thus spoken, 
but tearing her haire, and renting her garments in peeces, 
she ranne about like a distracted Woman, crying out alowd ; 
Helpe, helpe, the Count D*’Angiers will forcibly dishonour 
mee, the lustfull Count will violate mine honour. 

D’Angiers seeing this, and fearing more the malice of the 
over-credulous Court, then either his owne Conscience, or 
any dishonourable act by him committed, beleeving like- 
wise, that her slanderous accusation would be credited, above 
his true and spotlesse innocency : closely he conveyed him- 
selfe out of the Court, making what hast he could, home to 
his owne house, which being too weake for warranting his 
safety upon such pursuite as would be used against him, 
without any further advice or counsell, he seated his two 
children on horsebacke, himselfe also being but meanly 
mounted, thus away thence he went to Calice. 

Upon the clamour and noise of the Lady, the Courtiers 
quickly flocked thither; and, as lies soone winne beleefe in 
hasty opinions, upon any silly or shallow surmise: so did 
her accusation passe for currant, and the Counts advance- 
ment being envied by many, made his honest carriage 
(in this case) the more suspected. In hast and maddin 
fury, they ran to the Counts fae to arrest his person, aaa 
carry him to prison: but when they could not finde him, 
they raced his goodly buildings downe to the ground, and 
used all shamefull violence to them. Now, as ill newes 
sildome wants a speedy Messenger; so, in lesse space then 
you will imagine, the King and Dolphin heard thereof in 
the Campe, and were therewith so highly offended, that the 
Count had a sodaine and severe condemnation, all his pro- 
geny being sentenced with perpetual] exile, and promises of 
great and bountifull rewards, to such as could bring his 
body alive or dead. 
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Thus the innocent Count, by his over-hasty and sodaine NOVELL 
flight, made himselfe guilty of this foule imputation: and VIII 
arriving at Callice with his children, their poore and homely 
habites, hid them from being knowne, and thence they 
crossed over into England, staying no where untill hee came 
to London. Before he would enter into the City, he gave 
divers good advertisements to his children, but especially 
two precepts above all the rest. First, with patient soules 
to support the poore condition, whereto Fortune (without 
any offence in him or them) had thus dejected them. Next, 
that they should have most heedfull care, at no time to dis- 
close from whence they came, or whose children they were, 
because it extended to the perill of their lives. His Sonne, 
being named Lewes, and now about nine yeares old, his 
Daughter called Violenta, and aged seaven yeares, did both 
observe their fathers direction, as afterward it did sufficiently 
appeare. And because they might live in the safer securi- 
tie, hee thought it for the best to change their names, 
calling his Sonne Perotto, and his Daughter Gianetta, 
for thus they might best escape unknowne. 

Being entred into the City, and in the poore estate of 
beggars, they craved every bodies mercy and almes. It 
came to passe, that standing one morning at the Cathedrall 
Church doore, a great Lady of England being then wife to 
the Lord high Marshal, comming forth of the Church, 
espied the Count and his children there begging. Of him 
she demanded what Countrey-man he was? and whether 
those children were his owne, or no? The Count replyed, 
that he was borne in Piccardy, and for an unhappy fact 
committed by his eldest Sonne (a stripling of more hopefull 
expectation, then proved) hee was enforced, with those his 
two other children, to forsake his country. ‘The Lady being 
by nature very pittifull, looking advisedly on the young 
Girle beganne to grow in good liking of her; because 
(indeede) she was amiable, gentle, and beautifull, whereupon 
shee saide. Honest man, thy daughter hath a pleasing 
countenance, and (perhaps) her inward disposition may 
proove answerable to her outward good parts: if therefore 
thou canst bee content to leave her with me, I will give her 
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NOVELL entertainment, and upon her dutifull carriage and be- 
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haviour, if she live to such yeares as may require it, I will 
have her honestly bestowne in marriage. ‘This motion was 
very pleasing to the Count, who readily declared his willing 
consent thereto, and with the teares trickling downe his 
cheekes, in thankfull maner he delivered his pretty daughter 
to the Lady. 

She being thus happily bestowne, he minded to tarry no 
longer in London; but, in his wonted begging manner, 
travailing thorough the Country with his sonne Perotto, at 
length he came into Wales: but not without much weary 
paine and travell, being never used before, to journey so far 
on foot. There dwelt another Lord, in office of Marshal- 
ship to the King of England, whose power extended over 
those parts; a man of very great authority, keeping a most 
noble and bountifull house, which they termed the President 
of Wales his Court ; whereto the Count and his Son oftén- 
times resorted, as finding there good releefe and comfort. 
On a day, one of the Presidents sons, accompanied with divers 
other Gentlemens children, were performing certaine youth- 
full sports, and pastimes, as running, leaping, and such like, 
wherein Perotto presumed to make one among them, excel- 
ling all the rest in such commendable manner, as none 
of them came any thing nere him. Divers times the Presi- 
dent had taken notice thereof, and was so well pleased with 
the Lads behaviour, that he enquired of whence he was ? 
Answere was made, that he was a poore mans Son, that 
every day came for an almes to his gate. 

The President being desirous to make the boy his, the 
Count (whose dayly prayers were to the same purpose) 
frankly gave his Son to the Nobleman: albeit aetumall and 
fatherly affection, urged some unwillingnesse to part so 
with him; yet necessity and discretion, found it best for 
the benefit of them both. Being thus eased of care for his 
Son and Daughter, and they (though in different places) 
yet under good and worthy government ; the Count would 
continue no longer in England: but, as best hee could pro- 
cure the meanes, passed over into Ireland, and being arrived 
at a place eae Stanford, became servant to an Earle of 
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that Country, a Gentleman professing Armes, on whom he NOVELL 
attended as a serving man, and lived a long while in that _—‘VIII 
estate very painfully. 

His daughter Violenta, clouded under the borrowed 
name of Gianetta, dwelling with the Lady at London, grew 
so in yeares, beauty, comelinesse of person, and was so 
gracefull in the favour of her Lord and Lady, yea, of ever 
one in the house beside, that it was wonderfull to behold. 

Such as but observed her usuall carriage, and what modesty 

shined clearely in her eyes, reputed her well worthy of 
honourable preferment; in regard, the Lady that had re- 
ceived her of her Father, not knowing of whence, or what 
shee was; but as himselfe had made report, intended to 
match her in honourable marriage, according as her vertues 
worthily deserved. But God, the just rewarder of all good 
endeavours, knowing her to be noble by birth, and (cause- 
lesse) to suffer for the sinnes of another; disposed otherwise 
of her: and that so worthy a Virgin might be no mate for 
aman of ill conditions, no doubt ordained what was to be 
done, according to his owne good pleasure. 

The Noble Lady, with whom poore Gianetta dwelt, had 
but one onely Sonne by her Husband, and he most deerely 
affected of them both, as well in regard he was to be their 
heire, as also for his vertues and commendable qualities, 
wherein he excelled many young Gentlemen. Endued he 
was with heroycall valour, compleate in all perfections of 

erson, and his minde every way answerable to his outward 
behaviour, exceeding Gianetta about sixe yeeres in age. 
Hee perceiving her to be a faire and comely Maiden, grew 
to affect her so entirely, that all things else he held con- 
temptible, and nothing pleasing in his eye but shee. Now, 
in regard her parentage was reputed poore, he kept his love 
concealed from his Parents, not daring to desire her in mar- 
riage: for loath he was to loose their favour, by disclosing 
the vehemency of his afflictions, which proved a greater 
torment to him, then if it had beene openly knowne. 

It came to passe, that love over-awed him in such sort, 
as he fell into a violent sicknesse, and store of Physicions 
were sent for, to save him from death, if possibly it might 
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NOVELL be. Their judgements observing the course of his sicknesse, 
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yet not reaching to the cause of the disease, made a doubt- 
full question of his recovery; which was so displeasing to 
his parents, that their griefe and sorrow grew beyond 
measure. Many earnest entreaties they moved to him, 
to know the occasion of his sickenesse, whereto he returned 
no other answere, but heart-breaking sighes, and incessant 
teares, which drew him more and more into weakenesse of 
body. 

12 chanced on a day, a Physicion was brought unto him, 
being young in thitie but well experienced in his practise : 
and as hee made triall of his pulse, Gianetta (who by his 
Mothers command, attended on him very diligently) upon 
some especial] occasion entred into the Chamber, which 
when the young Gentleman perceived, and that shee neither 
spake word, nor so much as looked towards him, his heart 
grew great in amorous desire, and his pulse did beate 
beyond the compasse of ordinary custome; whereof the 
Physicion made good observation, to note how long 
that fit would continue. No sooner was Gianetta gone 
forth of the Chamber, but the pulse immediately gave over 
beating, which perswaded the Physicion, that some part of 
the disease had now discovered it selfe apparantly. 

Within a while after, pretending to have some speech 
with Gianetta, and holding the Gentleman still by the 
arme, the Physicion caused her to be sent for; and immedi- 
ately shee came. Upon her very entrance into the Chamber, 
the pulse began to beate againe extreamely, and when shee 
departed, it presently ceased. Now was he thorowly per- 
swaded, that he had found the true effect of his sicknesse, 
when taking the Father and mother aside, thus he spake to 
them. If you be desirous of your Sons health, it consisteth 
not either in Physicion or physicke, but in the mercy of 
your faire Maide Gianetta; for manifest signes have made 
it knowne to me, and he loveth the Damosell very dearely : 
yet (for ought I can perceive, the Maide doth not know it:) 
now if you have respect of his life, you know (in this case) 
what is to be done. The Nobleman and his Wife hearing 
this, became somewhat satisfied, because there remained 
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a remedy to preserve his life: but yet it was no meane NOVELL 
griefe to them, if it should so succeede, as they feared, VIII 
namely, the marriage betweene this their Sonne and 
Gianetta. 

The Physicion being gone, and they repairing to their 
sicke Sonne, the Mother began with him in this manner. 
Sonne, I was alwayes perswaded, that thou wouldest not 
conceale any secret from me, or the least part of thy desires ; 
especially, when without enjoying them, thou must remaine 
in the danger of death. Full well art thou assured, or 
in reason oughtest to be, that there is not any thing for thy 
contentment, be it of what quality soever, but it should 
have beene provided for thee, and in as ample manner as for 
mine owne selfe. But though thou hast wandred so farre 
from duty, and hazarded both thy life and ours, it commeth 
so to passe, that Heaven hath beene more mercifull to thee, 
then thou wouldest be to thy selfe, or us. And to prevent 
thy dying of this disease, a dreame this night hath ac- 
quainted me with the principall occasion of thy sickenesse, 
to wit, extraordinary affection to a young Maiden, in some 
such place as thou hast seene her. I tell thee Sonne, it is 
a matter of no disgrace to love, and why shouldst thou 
shame to manifest as much, it being so apt and convenient 
for thy youth? For if I were perswaded, that thou couldst 
not love, I should make the lesse esteeme of thee. There- 
fore deare Sonne, be not dismayed, but freely discover thine 
affections. Expell those disastrous drouping thoughts, that 
have indangered thy life by this long lingering sicknesse. 
And let thy soule be faithfully assured, that thou canst not 
require any thing to be done, remaining within the compasse 
of my power, but I will performe it; for I love thee as 
dearely as mine owne life. Set therefore aside this nice 
conceit of shame and feare, revealing the truth boldly to 
me, if I may stead thee in thy love; resolving thy selfe 
unfaignedly, that if my care stretch not to compasse thy 
content, account me for the most cruell Mother living, and 
utterly unworthy of such a Sonne. 

The young Gentleman having heard these protestations 
made by his Mother, was not a little ashamed of his owne 
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NOVELL follie; but recollecting his better thoughts together, and 
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knowing in his soule, that no one could better further his 
hopes, then shee; forgetting all his former feare, he returned 
her this answere ; Madam, and my dearely affected Mother, 
nothing hath more occasioned my loves so strict conceale- 
ment, but an especiall errour, which I finde by daily proofe 
in many, who being growne to yeeres of grave discretion, 
doe never remember, that they themselves have bin yong. 
But because herein I find you to be both discreet and wise, 
I will not onely affirme what you have seen in me to be 
true, but also will confesse, to whom it is: upon condition, 


that the effect of your promise may follow it, according to 


the power remaining in you, whereby you onely may secure 
my life. 

His Mother, desirous to bee resolved, whether his confes- 
sion would agree with the Physitians words, or no, and 
reserving another intention to her selfe: bad him feare 
nothing, but freely discover his whole desire, and forthwith 
she doubted not to effect it. Then Madame (quoth hee) 
the matchlesse beauty, and commendable qualities of your 
Maid Gianetta, to whom (as yet) I have made no motion, 
to commisserate this my languishing extremity, nor ac- 
quainted any living creature with my love: the concealing 
of these afflictions to my selfe, hath brought mee to this 
desperate condition: and if some meane bee not wrought, 
according to your constant promise, for the full enjoying of 
my longing desires, assure your selfe (most Noble Mother) 
that the date of my life is very short. 

The Lady well knowing, that the time now rather re- 
quired kindest comfort, then any severe or sharpe reprehen- 
sion, smiling on him, said: Alas deere sonne, wast thou 
sicke for this? Be of good cheare, and when thy strength 
is better restored, then referre the matter to me. The 
young Gentleman, being put in good hope by his Mothers 
promise, began (in short time) to shew apparant signes of 
well-forwarded amendment, to the Mothers great joy and 
comfort, disposing her selfe dayly to proove, how in honor 
she might keepe promise with her sonne. 

Within a short while after, calling Gianetta privately to 
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her, in gentle manner, and by the way of pleasant discourse, NOVELL 
she demanded of hir, whither she was provided of a Lover, VIII 
or no. Gianetta, being never acquainted with any such 
questions, a scarlet Dye covering all her modest counten- 

ance, thus replyed. Madam, I have no neede of any Lover, 

and very unseemely were it, for so poore a Damosell as I 

am, to have so much as a thought of Lovers, being banished 

from my friends and kinsfolke, and remaining in service as 

I do. 

If you have none (answered the Ladie) wee will bestow 
one on you, which shall content your minde, and bring you 
to a more pleasing kinde of life; because it is farre unfit, 
that so faire a Maid as you are, should remaine destitute of 
a Lover. Madan, said Gianetta, considering with my selfe, 
that since you received me of my poore Father, you have 
used me rather like your daughter, then a servant; it 
becommeth mee to doe as pleaseth you. Notwithstanding, 
I trust (in the regard of mine owne good and honour) never 
to use any complaint in such a case: but if you please to 
bestow a husband on me, I purpose to love and honor him 
onely, and not any other. For, of all the inheritance left 
me by my progenitors, nothing remaineth to me but 
honourable honesty, and that shall be my Legacie so long 
as I live. 

These wordes, were of a quite contrary complexion, to 
those which the Lady expected from her, and for effecting 
the promise made unto hir Sonne: howbeit (like a wise 
and noble Ladie) much she inwardly commended the maids 
answers, and said unto her. But tell me Gianetta, what 
if my Lord the King (who is a gallant youthfull Prince, 
and you so bright a beautie as you are) should take pleasure 
in your love, would ye denie him? Sodainly the Maide 
returned this answer: Madame, the King perhaps might 
enforce me, but with my free consent, hee shall never have 
any thing of me that is not honest. Nor did the Lady 
dislike her Maides courage and resolution, but breaking off 
all her further conference, intended shortly to put her pro- 
ject in proofe, saying to her son, that when he was fully 
recovered, he should have private accesse to Gianetta, whom 
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NOVELL shee doubted not but would be tractable enough to him; 
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for she helde it no meane blemish to her honour, to moove 
the Maide any more in the matter, but let him compasse it 
as he could. 

Farre from the yong Gentlemans humour was this answer 
of his Mother, because he aimed not at any dishonourable 
end: true, faithfull, and honest love was the sole scope of 
his intention, foule and loathsome lust he utterly detied ; 
whereupon he fell into sickenesse againe, rather more 
violently then before. Which the Lady perceiving, revealed 
her whole intent to Gianetta, and finding her constancie 
beyond common comparison, acquainted her Lord with 
all she had done, and both consented (though much 
against their mindes) to let him enjoy her in honourable 
marriage: accounting it better, for preservation of their 
onely sons life, to match him farre inferiour to his degree, 
then by denying his desire, to let him pine and dye for her 
love. 

After great consultation with Kindred and Friends, the 
match was agreed upon, to the no little joy of Gianetta, 
who devoutly returned infinite thankes to heaven, for so 
mercifully respecting her dejected poore estate, after the 
bitter passage of so many miseries, and never tearming her 
selfe any otherwise, but the daughter of a poore Piccard. 
Soone was the yong Gentleman recovered and married, no 
man alive so well contented as he, and setting downe an 
absolute determination, to lead a loving life with his 
Gianetta. 

Let us now convert our lookes to Wales, to Perotto; 
being lefte there with the other Lord Marshall, who was 
the President of that Countrey. On hee grew in yeeres, 
choisely respected by his Lord, because es was most 
comely of person, and forward to all valiant attempts: so 
that in 'Tourneyes, Joustes, and other actions of Armes, his 
like was not to bee found in all the Island, being named 
onely Perotto the valiant Piccard, and so was he famed 
farre and neere. As God had not forgotten his Sister, so 
in mercy he became as mindefull of him; for, a contagious 
mortalitie hapning in the Country, the greater part of the 
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people perished thereby, the rest flying thence into other NOVELL 
partes of the Land, whereby the whole Province became _ VIII 
dispeopled and desolate. 

In the time of this plague and dreadful visitation, the 
Lord President, his Lady, Sonnes, Daughters, Brothers, 
Nephewes, and Kindred dyed, none remaining alive, but one 
onely Daughter marriageable, a few of the houshold servants, 
beside Perotto, whom (after the sickenesse was more mildly 
asswaged) with counsell and consent of the Countrey people, 
the young Lady accepted to be her husband, because hee 
was a man so worthy and valiant; and of all the inherit- 
ance left by her deceased Father, she made him Lord, and 
sole commander. Within no long while after, the King of 
England understanding that his President of Wales was 
dead, and Fame liberally relating the vertues, valour, and 
good parts of Perotto the Piccard, hee created him 
President thereof, and to supply the place of his deceased 
Lord. These faire fortunes, within the compasse of so 
short a time, fell to the two innocent children of the 
Count D’Angiers after they were left by him as lost and 
forlorne. 

Eighteene yeeres were now fully over-past, since the 
Count D’Angiers fled from Paris, having suffered (in 
miserable sort) many hard and lamentable adversities ; and 
seeing himselfe now to be growne aged, hee was desirous to 
leave Ireland, and to know (if hee might) what was become 
of both his Children. Heereupon, perceiving his wonted 
forme to be so altered, that such as formerly had conversed 
most with him, could now not take any knowledge of him, 
and feeling his body (through long labour and exercise 
endured in service) more lustie then in his idle youthfull 
yeeres, especially when he left the Court of France, hee 
purposed to proceede in his determination. Being verie 
poore and simple in apparrel, he departed from the Irish 
Earle his Master, with whom he had continued long in 
service, to no advantage or advancement, and crossing over 
into England, travayled to the place in Wales, where he 
left Perotto, and where he found him to be Lord Marshall 
and President of the country, lusty and in good health, a 
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reverenced of the people. 

Well may you imagine, that this was no smal] comfort 
to the poore aged Countes heart, yet would he not make 
himselfe knowne to him, or any other about him, but 
referred his joy to a further enlarging and diminishing, by 
sight of the other limbe of his life, his deerely affected 
daughter Gianetta, denying rest to his bodie in any place, 
until such time as he came to London. Making there 
secret enquiry concerning the Ladie with whom hee had 
left his daughter; hee understoode, that a young Gentle- 
woman, named Gianetta, was married to that Tavies onely 
Son, which made a second addition of joy to his soule, 
accounting all his passed adversities of no valew, both his 
children being living, and in so high honour. 

Having found her dwelling, and (like a kinde Father) 
being earnestly desirous to see her; he dayly resorted nere 
to the house, where Sir Roger Mandevile (for so was 
Gianettaes husband named) chauncing to see him, being 
moved to compassion, because he was both poore and aged: 
commaunded one of his men, to take him into the house, 
and to give him some foode for Gods sake, which (accor- 
dingly) the servant performed. Gianetta had divers chil- 
dren by her husband, the eldest being but eight yeeres of 
age, yet all of them so faire and comely as could be. As 
the old Count sate eating his meate in the Hall, the 
children came all about him, embracing, hugging, and 
making much of him, even as if Nature had truly instructed 
them, that this was their aged (though poor) Grandfather, 
and hee as lovingly receiving these kinde relations from 
them, wisely and silently kept all to himselfe, with sighes, 
teares, and joyes intermixed together. Insomuch that the 
children would not part from him though their Tutor 
and Master called them often, which being tolde to their 
Mother, shee came foorth of the neere adjoyning Parlour, 
and threatned to beate them, if they would not doe what 
their Maister commanded them. 

Then the Children began to cry, saying; that they would 
tarrie stil by the good olde man, because he loved them 
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better then their Master did; whereat both the Lady and NOVELL 


the Count began to smile. The Count, like a poore Begger, 
and not as Father to so great a Lady, arose, and did her 
humble reverence, because she was now a Noble Woman, 
conceyving wonderfull joy in his soule, to see her so faire 
and goodly a creature: yet could she take no knowledge of 
him, Age, want, and misery had so mightily altered him; 
his fesa all white, his beard without any comly forme, his 
Garments so poore, and his face so wrinkled, leane and 
meager, that he seemed rather some Carter, then a Count. 
And Gianetta perceiving that when her Children were 
fetcht away, they returned againe to the olde man, and 
would not leave him, she desired their Maister to let them 
alone. 

While thus the Children continued making much of the 
good olde man, Lord Andrew Mandevile, Father to Sir 
Roger, came into the Hall, as being so willed to doe by the 
Childrens Schoolemaster. He being a hastie-minded man, 
and one that ever despised Gianetta before, but much more 
since her marriage to his sonne, angerly said; Let them 
alone with a mischeefe, and so befall them, their best 
company ought to bee with beggers, for so they are bred 
and borne by the Mothers side: and therefore it is no 
mervaile, if like will to like, a beggers brats to keepe 
company with beggers. ‘The Count hearing these contempt- 
ible wordes, was not a little greeved thereat; and although 
his courage was greater then his poore condition would 
permit him to expresse ; ae clouding all injuries with 
noble patience, hanging downe his head, and shedding 
many a salt teare, endured this reproach, as hee had done 
many, both before and after. 

But honourable Sir Roger, perceiving what delight his 
Children tooke in the poore mans company ; albeit he was 
offended at his Fathers harsh words, by holding his wife in 
such base respect: yet favoured the poore Count so much 
the more, aa seeing him weepe, did greatly compassionate 
his case, saying to the poore man, that if he would accept 
of his service, he willingly would entertaine him. Whereto 
the Count replyed, that very gladly he would embrace his 
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VITI 


onely to be an horse-keeper, wherein he had imployed the 
most part of his time. Heereupon, more for pleasure and 
pitty then any necessity of his service, he was appointed to 
the keeping of an Horse, which was onely for his Daughters 
saddle, and daily after he had done his ieee about the 
Horse, he did nothing else but play with the children. 
While Fortune pleased thus to dally with the poore Count 
D’Angiers, and his children, it came to passe, that the King 
of France (after divers leagues of truces passed betweene 
him and the Germaines) died, and next after him, his Son 
the Dolphin was crowned King, and it was his wife that 
etonatalls caused the Counts banishment. After expira- 
tion of the last league with the Germains, the warres began 
to grow much more fierce and sharpe, and the King of 
England, (upon request made to him by his new brother of 
France) sent him very honourable supplies of his people, 
under the conduct of Perotto, his lately elected President 
of Wales, and Sir Roger Mandevile, Son to his other Lord 
high Marshall; with whom also the poore Count went, and 
continued a long while in the Campe as a common Souldier, 
where yet like a valiant Gentleman (as indeed he was no 
lesse) both in advice and actions; he accomplished many 
more notable matters, then was expected to come from 
him. 

It so fell out, that in the continuance of this warre, the 
Queene of France fell into a grievous sicknesse, and per- 
ceiving her selfe to be at the point of death, shee became 
very penitently sorrowfull for all her sinnes, earnestly 
desiring that shee might be confessed by the Archbishop of 
Roane, who was reputed to be an holy and vertuous man. 
In the repetition of her other offences; she revealed what 
great wrong she had done to the Count D’Angiers, resting 
not so satisfied, with disclosing the whole matter to him 
alone; but also confessed the same before many other 
worthy persons, and of great honour, entreating them to 
worke so with the King, that (if the Count were yet living, 
or any of his Children) they might be restored to their 
former honour againe. 
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It was not long after, but the Queene left this life, and NOVELL — 
was most royally enterred, when her confession being dis- _—‘VIII 
closed to the King, after much sorrow for so injuriously 
wronging a man of so great valour and honour: Proclama- 
tion was made throughout the Campe, and in many other 
parts of France beside, that whosoever could produce the 
Count D’Angiers, or any of his Children, should richly be 
rewarded for each one of them; in regard he was innocent 
of the foule imputation, by the Queenes owne confession, 
and for his wrongfull exile so long, he should be exalted to 
his former honour with farre greater favours, which the 
King franckely would bestow upon him. When the Count 
(who walked up and downe in the habite of a common 
servitor) heard this Proclamation, forth-with hee went to 
his Master Sir Roger Mandevile, requesting his speedy 
repaire to Lord Perotto, that being both assembled to- 
gether, he would acquaint them with a serious matter, con- 
cerning the late Proclamation published by the King. 
Being by themselves alone in the Tent, the Count spake in 
this manner to Perotto. Sir, S. Roger Mandevile here, 
gout equall competitor in this military service, is the 

usband to your naturall sister, having as yet never received 
any dowry with her, but her inherent unblemishable vertue 
and honor. Now because she may not stil remain destitute 
of a competent Dowry: I desire that Sir Roger, and none 
other, may enjoy the royall reward promised by the King. 
You Lord Perotto, whose true name is Lewes, manifest 
your selfe to be nobly borne, and Sonne to the wrongfull 
banished Count D’Angiers: avouch moreover, that Violenta, 
shadowed under the borrowed name of Gianetta, 1s your 
owne Sister; and deliver me up as your Father, the long 
exiled Count D’Angiers. Perotto hearing this, beheld him 
more advisedly, and began to know him: then, the tears 
flowing abundantly from his eyes, he fell at his feete, and 
often embracing him, saide: My deere and noble Father! 
a thousand times more deerely welcome to your Sonne 
Lewes. 

Sir Roger Mandevile, hearing first what the Count had 
saide, aut seeing what Perotto afterward performed; be- 
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NOVELL came surprized with such extraordinary joy and admiration, 


Vill 


that he knew not how to carry himselfe in this case. 
Neverthelesse, giving credite to his words, and being some- 
what ashamed, that he had not used the Count in more 
respective manner, and remembring beside, the unkinde 
language of his furious Father to him: he kneeled downe, 
humbly craving pardon, both for his Fathers rudenes and 
his owne, which was courteously granted by the Count, 
embracing him lovingly in his armes. 

When they had a while discoursed their several] fortunes, 
sometime in teares, and then againe in joy; Perotto and 
Sir Roger, would have the Count to be garmented in better 
manner, but in no wise he would suffer it; for it was his 
onely desire, that Sir Roger should bee assured of the 
promised reward, by presenting him in the Kings presence, 
and in the homely habit which he did weare, to touch him 
with the more sensible shame, for his rash beleefe, and 
injurious proceeding. ‘Then Sir Roger Mandevile, guiding 
the Count by the hand, and Perotto following after, came 
before the King, offering to present the Count and his 
children, if the reward promised in the Proclamation might 
be performed. The King immediately commanded, that a 
reward of inestimable valew should be produced ; desiring 
Sir Roger upon the sight thereof, to make good his offer, 
for forthwith presenting the Count and his children. Which 
hee made no longer delay of, but turning himselfe about, 
delivered the aged Count, by the title of his servant, and 
presenting Perotto next, saide. Sir, heere I deliver you the 
Father and his Son, his Daughter who is my wife, cannot 
so conveniently be here now, but shortly, by the permission 
of heaven, your Majesty shall have a sight of her. 

When the King heard this, stedfastly he looked on the 
Count; and, notwithstanding his wonderfull alteration, 
both from his wonted feature and forme: yet, after he had 
very seriously viewed him, he knew him perfectly ; and the 
teares trickling downe his cheekes, partly with remorseful 
shame, and joy also for his so happy recovery, he tooke up 
the Count from kneeling, kissing, and embracing him very 
kindely, welcomming Perotto in the selfe same manner. 
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Immediately also he gave commaund, that the Count should NOVELL 
be restored to his honors, apparell, servants, horses, and ‘VIII 
furniture, answerable to his high estate and calling, which 
was as speedily performed. Moreover, the ee greatly 
honoured Sir Roger Mandevile, desiring to be made 
acquainted with all their passed fortunes. 

When Sir Roger had received the royall reward, for thus 
surrendering the Count and his Sonne, the Count calling him 
to him, saide. Take that Princely remuneration of my 
soveraigne Lord and King, and commending me to your 
unkinde Father, tell him that your Children are no beggars 
brats, neither basely borne by their Mothers side. Sir 
Roger returning home with his bountifull reward, soone 
after brought his Wife and Mother to Paris, and so did 
Perotto his Wife, where in great joy and triumph, the 
continued a long while with the noble Count; who had all 
his goods and honours restored to him, in farre greater 
measure then ever they were before: his Sonnes in Law 
returning home with their Wives into England, left the 
Count with the King at Paris, where he spent the rest of 
his dayes in great honour and felicity. 
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Bernardo, a Merchant of Geneway, being deceived 
by another Merchant, named Ambroginolo, lost a 
great part of his goods. And commanding his 
innocent Wife to be murthered, she escaped, and 
(in the habite of a man) became servant to the 
Soldane. The deceiver being found at last, shee 
compassed such meanes, that her Husband Ber- 
nardo came into Alexandria, and there, after due 
punnishment inflicted on the false deceiver, she 
resumed the garments againe of a woman, and 
returned home with her Husband to Geneway. 


THE NINTH NOVELL 


Wherein is declared, that by over-liberall com- 

mending the chastity of Women, it falleth out 

(oftentimes) to be very dangerous, especially by 

the meanes of treacherers who yet (in the ende) 
are justly punnished for their treachery. 


ADAM ELIZA having ended her compassionate 
M discourse, which indeede had moved all the rest 
to sighing; the Queene, who was faire, comely 

of stature, and carrying a very majesticall countenance, 
smiling more familiarly then the other, spake to them thus. 
It is very necessary, that the promise made to Dioneus, 
should carefully be kept, and because now there remaineth 
none, to report any more Novels, but onely he and my 
selfe: I must first deliver mine, and he (who takes it for an 
honour) to be the last in relating his owne, last let him be 
for his owne deliverance. Then pausing a little while, thus 
she began againe. Many times among vulgar people, it 
hath passed as a common Proverbe: That the deceiver is 
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often trampled on, by such as he hath deceived. And this NOVELL 


cannot shew it selfe (by any reason) to be true, except such 
accidents as awaite on treachery, doe really make a just 
discovery thereof. And therefore according to the course 
of this da observed, I am the woman that must make good 
what I have saide for the approbation of that Proverbe: 
no way (I hope) distastfull to you in the hearing, but ad- 
vantageable to preserve you from any such beguiling. 

There was a faire and goodly Inne in Paris, much fre- 
quented by many great Italian Merchants, according to such 
variety of occasions and businesse, as urged their often resort- 
ing thither. One night among many other, having had a 
merry Supper together, they began to discourse on divers 
matters, and falling from one relation to another; they 
communed in very friendly manner, concerning their wives, 
lefte at home in their houses. Quoth the first, I cannot 
well imagine what my wife is now doing, but I am able to 
say for my selfe, that if a pretty female should fall into my 
company: I could easily forget my love to my wife, and 
make use of such an advantage offered. 

A second replyed; And trust me, I should do no lesse, 
because I am perswaded, that if my wife be willing to 
wander, the law is in her owne hand, and I am farre enough 
from home: dumbe walles blab no tales, and offences 
unknowne are sildome or never called in question. A third 
man unapt in censure, with his former fellowes of the Jury ; 
and it plainely appeared, that all the rest were of the same 
opinion, condemning their wives over-rashly, and alledging, 
that when husbands strayed so far from home, their wives 
had wit enough to make use of their time. , 

Onely one man among them all, named Bernardo 
Lomellino, and dwelling in Geneway, maintained the con- 
trary; boldly avouching, that by the especiall favour of 
Fortune, he had a wife so perfectly compleate in all graces 
and vertues, as any Lady in the world possibly could be, 
and that Italy scarsely contained her equall. But, she was 
goodly of person, and yet very young, quicke, quaint, milde, 
and courteous, and not any thing appertaining to the office 
of a wife, either for digmecticke affayres, or any other 
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NOVELL imployment whatsoever, but in woman-hoode shee went 


IX 


beyond all other. No Lord, Knight, Esquire, or Gentle- 
man, could bee better served at his Table, then himselfe 
dayly was, with more wisedome, modesty and discretion. 
After all this, hee praised her for riding, hawking, hunt- 
ing, fishing, fowling, reading, writing, enditing, and most 
absolute keeping his Bookes of accounts, that neither 
himselfe, or any other Merchant could therein excell her. 
After infinite other commendations, he came to the former 
point of their argument, concerning the easie falling of 
women into wantonnesse, maintaining (with a solemne oath) 
that no woman possibly could be more chaste and honest 
then she: in which respect, he was verily perswaded, that 
if he stayed from her ten years space (yea all his life time) 
out of his house; yet never would shee falsifie her faith to 
him, or be lewdly allured by any other man. 

Amongst these Merchants thus communing together, 
there was a young proper man, named Ambroginolo of 
Placentia, who began to laugh at the last prayses which 
Bernardo had used of his Wife, and seeming to make a 
mockerie thereof, demaunded, if the Emperour had given 
him this priviledge, above all other married men? Bernardo 
being somewhat offended, answered: No Emperour hath 
done it, but the especiall blessing of heaven, exceeding all 
the Emperours on the earth in grace, and thereby have 
received this favour; whereto Ambroginolo presently thus 
replyed. Bernardo, without all question to the contrary, I 
beleeve that what thou hast said, is true; but (for ought I 
can perceive) thou hast slender judgement in the Nature of 
things: because, if thou diddst observe them well, thou 
couldst not be of so grosse understanding. For, by com- 
prehending matters in their true kinde and nature, thou 
wouldst speake of them more correctly then thou doest. 
And to the end, thou mayest not imagine, that we who 
have spoken of our Wives, doe thinke any otherwise of 
them, then as well and honestly as thou canst of thine, nor 
that any thing else did urge these speeches of them, or 
falling into this kinde of discourse, but onely by a naturall 
instinct and admonition, I wil proceede familiarly, a 
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little further with thee, uppon the matter alreadie pro- NOVELL 
pounded. IX 

I have evermore understoode, that man was the most 
noble creature, formed by God to live in this World, and 
woman in the next degree to him: but man, as generally is 
beleeved, and as is discerned by apparant effects is the most 
perfect of both. Having then the most perfection in him, 
without all doubt, he must be so much the more firme and 
constant. So in like manner, it hath beene, and is univers- 
ally graunted, that Woman is more various and mutable, 
and the reason thereof may be approved by many naturall 
circumstances, which were needlesse now to make any 
mention of. If a man then be possessed of the greater 
stability, and yet cannot containe himselfe from condiscend- 
ing, I say not to one that entreates him, but to desire any 
other that may please him; and beside, to covet the 
enjoying of his owne pleasing contentment (a thing not 
chancing to him once in a moneth, but infinite times in a 
dayes space), What can you then conceive of a fraile 
Woman, subject (by nature) to entreaties, flatteries, giftes, 
perswasions, and a thousand other inticing meanes, which a 
man (that is affected to her) can use? Doest thou thinke 
then that she hath any power to containe? Assuredly, 
though thou shouldest rest so resolved, yet cannot I be of 
the same opinion. For I am sure thou beleevest, and must 
needes confesse it, that thy wife is a Woman, made of flesh 
and blood, as other women are: if it be so, she cannot bee 
without the same desires, and the weaknesse or strength as 
other women have, to resist naturall appetites as her owne 
are. In regard whereof, it is meerely impossible (although 
she be most honest) but she must needs doe that which 
other Women doe: for there is nothing else possible, either 
to be denied or affirmed to the contrary, as thou most un- 
advisedly hast done. 

Bernardo answered in this manner. I am a Merchant, 
and no Philosopher, and like a Merchant I meane to answer 
thee. I am not to learne, that these accidents by thee 
related, may happen to fooles, who are voide of understand- 
ing or shame: but such as are wise, and endued with vertue, 
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IX 


they wil containe those principles of constancie, which men 
are meerely carelesse of, and I justifie my wife to be one of 
them. Beleeve me Bernardo, replyed Ambriginolo, if so 
often as thy wives minde is addicted to wanton folly, a 
badge of scorne should arise on thy forehead, to render 
testimony of hir female frailty, I beleeve the number of 
them would be more, then willingly you would wish them 
to be. And among all married men in every degree, the 
notes are so secret of their wives imperfections, that the 
sharpest sight is not able to discerne them: and the wiser 
sort of men are willing not to know them; because shame 
and losse of honour is never imposed, but in cases evident 
and apparant. 

Perswade thy selfe then Bernardo, that what women may 
accomplish in secret, they will rarely faile to doe: or if they 
abstaine, it is through feare and folly. Wherefore, hold it 
for a certaine rule, that that woman is onely chaste, that 
never was solicited personally, or if she endured any such 
suite, either shee answered yea, or no. And albeit I know 
this to be true, by many infallible and naturall reasons, yet 
could I not speak so exactly as I doe, if I had not tried 
experimentally, the humours and affections of divers 
Women. Yea, and let me tell thee more Bernardo, were I 
in private company with thy wife, howsoever thou presumest 
to thinke her to be, I should account it a matter of no 
impossibility, to finde in her the selfesame frailty. 

Bernardoes blood now began to boyle, and patience 
being a little put downe by choller, thus he replyed. A 
combat of words requires over-long continuance; for I 
maintaine the matter which thou deniest, and all this sorts 
to nothing in the end. But seeing thou presumest, that all 
women are so apt and tractable, and thy selfe so confident 
of thine owne power: I willingly yeeld (for the better 
assurance of my wifes constant loyalty) to have my head 
smitten off, if thou canst winne her to any such dishonest 
act, by any meanes whatsoever thou canst use unto her; 
which if thou canst not doe, thou shalt onely loose a 
thousand duckets of Gold. Now began Ambroginolo to be 
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heated with these words, answering thus. Bernardo, if I NOVELL 
had won the wager, I know not what I should doe with thy IX 
head; but if thou be willing to stand upon the proofe, 

pawne downe five thousand Duckets of gold, (a matter of 

much lesse value then thy head) against a thousand Duckets 

of mine, granting me a lawfull limited time, which I require 

to be no more then the space of three moneths, after the 

day of my departing hence. I will stand bound to goe for 
Geneway, and there winne such kinde consent of thy Wife, 

as shall be to mine owne content. In witnesse whereof, I. 

will bring backe with me such private and especiall tokens, 

as thou thy selfe shalt confesse that I have not failed. 
Provided, that thou doe first promise upon thy faith, to 

absent thy selfe thence during my limitted time, and be no 
hinderance to me by thy Letters, concerning the attempt 

by me undertaken. 

Bernardo saide, Be it a bargaine, I am the man that will 
make good my five thousand Duckets; and albeit the other 
Merchants then present, earnestly laboured to breake the 
wager, knowing great harme must needs ensue thereon: yet 
both the parties were so hot and fiery, as all the other men 
spake to no effect, but writings was made, sealed, and de- 
livered under either of their hands, Bernardo remaining at 
Paris, and Ambroginolo departing for Geneway. There he 
remained some few dayes, to learne the streetes name where 
Bernardo dwelt, as also the conditions and qualities of his 
Wife, which scarcely pleased him when he heard them; 
because they were farre beyond her Husbands relation, and 
shee reputed to be the onely wonder of women; whereby 
he plainely perceived, that he had undertaken a very idle 
enterprise, yet would he not give it over so, but proceeded 
therein a little further. 

He wrought such meanes, that he came acquainted with a 
poore woman, who often frequented Beanies: house, and 
was greatly in favour with his wife; upon whose poverty he 
so prevailed, by earnest perswasions, but much more by 
large gifts of money, that he won her to further him in 
this manner following. A faire and artificiall Chest he 
caused to be purposely made, wherein himselfe might be 
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NOVELL aptly contained, and so conveyed into the House of 


1X 


Bernardoes Wife, under colour of a formall excuse; that 
the poore woman should be absent from the City two or 
three dayes, and shee must keepe it safe till she returne. 
The Gentlewoman suspecting no guile, but that the Chest 
was the receptacle of all the womans wealth; would trust 
it in no other roome, then her owne Bed-chamber, which 
was the place where Ambroginolo most desired to bee. 

Being thus conveyed into the Chamber, the night going 
on apace, and the Gentlewoman fast asleepe in her bed, a 
lighted Taper stood burning on the ‘Table by her, as in her 
Husbands absence shee ever used to have: Ambroginolo 
softly opened the Chest, according as cunningly hee had 
contrived it, and stepping forth in his sockes made of 
cloath, observed the scituation of the Chamber, the paint- 
ings, pictures, and beautifull hangings, with all things else 
that were remarkable, which perfectly he committed to his 
memory. Going neere to the bed, he saw her lie there 
sweetly sleeping, and her young Daughter in like manner by 
her, she seeming then as compleate and pleasing a creature, 
as when shee was attired in her best bravery. No especial 
note or marke could hee descrie, whereof he might make 
credible report, but onely a small wart upon her left pappe, 
with some few haires growing thereon, appearing to be as 
yellow as gold. 

Sufficient had he seene, and durst presume no further ; 
but taking one of her Rings, which lay upon the Table, a 
purse of hers, hanging by on the wall, a light wearing Robe 
of silke, and her girdle, all which he put into the Chest ; 
and being in himselfe, closed it fast as it was before, so 
continuing there in the Chamber two severall nights, the 
Gentlewoman neither mistrusting or missing any thing. 
The third day being come, the poore woman, according as 
formerly was concluded, came to have home her Chest 
againe, and brought it safely into her owne house; where 
Ambroginolo comming forth of it, satisfied the poore 
woman to her owne liking, returning (with all the fore- 
named things) so fast as conveniently he could to Paris. 

Being arrived there long before his limmitted time, he 
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called the Merchants together, who were present at the NOVELL 
assed words and wager ; avouching before Bernardo, that IX 

he had won his five thousand Duckets, and performed the 
taske he undertooke. To make good his protestation, 
first he described the forme of the Chamber, the curious 
pictures hanging about it, in what manner the bed stood, 
and every circumstance else beside. Next he shewed the 
severall things, which he brought away thence with him, 
affirming that he had received them of her selfe. Bernardo 
confessed, that his description of the Chamber was true, 
and acknowledged moreover, that these other things did 
belong to his Wife: But (quoth he) this may be gotten, 
by corrupting some servant of mine, both for intelligence 
of the Chamber, as also of the Ring, Purse, and what else 
is beside; all which suffice not to win the wager, without 
some other more apparant and oe token. In troth, 
answered Ambroginolo, me thinkes these should serve for 
sufficient proofes; but seeing thou art so desirous to know 
more: I plainely tell thee, that faire Genevra thy Wife, 
hath a small round wart upon her left pappe, and some few 
little golden haires growing thereon. 

When Bernardo heard these words, they were as so many 
stabs to his heart, yea, beyond all compasse of patient 
sufferance, and by the changing of his colour, it was noted 
manifestly, (being unable to utter one word) that Ambrogi- 
nolo had spoken nothing but the truth. Within a while 
after, he saide; Gentlemen, that which Ambroginolo hath 
saide, is very true, wherefore let him come when he will, 
and he shall be paide; which accordingly he performed on 
the very next day, even to the utmost penny, departing 
then from Paris towards Geneway, with a most malitious 
intention to his Wife: Being come neere to the City, he 
would not enter it, but rode to a Country house of his, 
standing about tenne miles distant thence. Being there 
arrived, he called a servant, in whom hee reposed especiall 
trust, sending him to Geneway with two Horses, writing 
to his Wife, that he was returned, and shee should come 
thither to see him. But secretly he charged his servant, 
that so soone as he had brought her to a convenient place, 
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NOVELL he should there kill her, without any pitty or compassion, 
IX and then returne to him againe. 

When the servant was come to Geneway, and had de- 
livered his Letter and message, Genevra gave him most 
joyfull welcome, and on the morrow morning mounting on 
Horse-backe with the servant, rode merrily towards the 
sae | house; divers things shee discoursed on by the 
way, till they descended into a deepe solitary valey, very 
thickly beset with high and huge spreading Trees, which the 
servant supposed to be a meete place, for the execution of 
his Masters command. Suddenly drawing forth his Sword, 
and holding Genevra fast by the arme, he saide; Mistresse, 
quickly commend your soule to God, for you must die, 
before you passe any further. Genevra seeing the naked 
Sword, and hearing the words so peremptorily delivered, 
fearefully answered ; Alas deare friend, mercy for Gods sake ; 
and before thou kill me, tell me wherein I have offended 
thee, and why thou must kill me? Alas good Mistresse 
replied the servant, you have not any way offended me, but 
in what occasion you have displeased your Husband, it is 
utterly unknowne to me: for he hath strictly commanded 
me, without respect of pitty or compassion, to kill you by 
the way as I bring you, and if I doe it not, he hath sworne 
to hang me by the necke. You know good Mistresse, how 
much I stand obliged to him, and how impossible it is for 
me, to contradict any thing that he commandeth. God is 
my witnesse, that I am truly compassionate of you, and yet 
(by no meanes) may I let you live. 

Genevra kneeling before him weeping, wringing her hands, 
thus replyed. Wilt thou turne Monster, and be a murtherer 
of her that never wronged thee, to please another man, and 
on a bare command? God, who truly knoweth all things, 
is my faithfull witnesse, that I never committed any offence, 
whereby to deserve the dislike of my Husband, much lesse 
so harsh a recompence as this is. But flying from mine 
owne justification, and appealing to thy manly mercy, thou 
mayest (wert thou but so well pleased) in a moment satisfie 
both thy Master and me, in such manner as I will make 
plaine and apparant to thee. Take thou my garments, spare 
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me onely thy doublet, and such a Bonnet as is fitting fora NOVELL 
man, so returne with my habite to thy Master, assuring him, IX 
that the deede is done. And here I sweare to thee, by that 

life which I enjoy but by thy mercy, I will so strangely dis- 

guise my selfe, and wander so far off from these Countries, 

as neither he or thou, nor any person belonging to these 

parts, shall ever heare any tydings of me. 

The servant, who had no great good will to kill her, very 
easily grew pittifull, tooke off her upper garments, and gave 
her a poore ragged doublet, a sillie Chapperone, and such 
small store of money as he had, desiring her to forsake that 
Country, and so left her to walke on foote out of the valley. 
When he came to his Maister, and had delivered him her 
garments, he assured him, that he had not onely accom- 
estat his commaund, but also was most secure from any 

iscovery: because he had no sooner done the deede, but 
foure or five very ravenous Woolves, came presently running 
to the dead bodie, and gave it buriall in their bellyes. 
Bernardo soone after returning to Geneway, was much 
blamed for such unkinde cruelty to his wife; but his con- 
stant avouching of her treason to him (according then to 
the Countries custome) did cleare him from all pursuite of 
Law. 

Poor Genevra was left thus alone and disconsolate, and 
night stealing fast upon her, shee went to a silly village 
neere adjoyning, where (by the meanes of a good olde 
woman) she got such provision as the place afforded, making 
the doublet fit to her body, and converting her petticoate 
to a paire of breeches, according to the Mariners fashion : 
then cutting her haire, and quaintly disguised like unto a 
Saylor, she went to the Sea coast. By good fortune, she 
met there with a Gentleman of Cathalogna, whose name was 
Signior Enchararcho, who came on land from his Ship, which 
lay hulling there about Albagia, to refresh himselfe at a 
pleasant Spring. Enchararcho taking her to be a man, as 
shee appeared no otherwise by her habite ; upon some con- 
ference passing betweene them, shee was entertayned into his 
service, and being brought aboord the Ship, she went under 
the name of Sicurano da Finale. There shee had better 
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NOVELL apparrell bestowne on her by the Gentleman, and her service 
IX proved so pleasing and acceptable to him, that hee liked her 
care and diligence beyond all comparison. 

It came to passe within a short while after, that this 
Gentleman of Cathalogna sayled (with some charge of his) 
into Alexandria, carrying thither certaine Faulcons, which 
he presented to the Soldan, who oftentimes welcommed this 
Gentleman to his table, where he observed the behaviour of 
Sicurano, attending on his Maisters Trencher, and there- 
with was so highly pleased; that hee requested to have him 
from the Gentleman, who (for his more advancement) will- 
ingly parted with his so lately entertained servant. Sicurano 
was so ready and discreet in his daily services, that he hae 
in as great grace with the Soldan, as before hee had done 
with Enchararcho. 

At a certaine season in the yeare, as customary order 
(there observed) had formerly beene, in the City of Acres 
which was under the Soldanes subjection, there yeerely met 
a great assembly of Merchants, as Christians, Moores, Jewes, 
Sarazens, and many other Nations besides, as at a common 
Mart or Fayre. And to the end, that the Merchants (for 
the better sale of their goods) might be there in the safer 
assurance, the Soldane used to send thither some of his 
ordinarie Officers, and a strong guard of Souldiers beside, 
to defend them from all injuries and molestation, because 
he reaped thereby no meane benefit. And who should 
be now sent about this businesse, but his new elected 
favourite Sicurano, because she was skilfull and perfect in 
the Languages. 

Sicurano being come to Acres, as Lord and Captaine of 
the Guard for the Merchants, and for the safety of their 
Merchandizes, she discharged her office most commendably, 
walking with her traine thorough every part of the Fayre, 
where she observed a worthy company of Merchants, Sicilians, 
Pisans, Genewayes, Venetians, and other Italians, whom the 
more willingly she noted, in remembrance of her native 
Country. At one especiall time among other, chancing into 
a Shop or Booth belonging to the Venetians, she espied 
(hanging up with other costly wares) a Purse and a Girdle, 
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which sodainly she remembred to be sometime her owne; NOVELL 
whereat she was not a little abashed in her minde. But IX 
without making any such outward shew, courteously she 

requested to know whose they were, and whether they 

should be sold, or no. 

Ambroginolo of Placentia, was likewise come thither, and 
great store of Merchandizes hee had brought with him, in a 
Carracke appertaining to the Venetians, and hee hearing 
the Captaine of the Guard demaund whose they were, 
stepped foorth before him, and smiling, answered: That 
they were his, but not to be solde; yet if hee liked them, 
gladly he would bestow them on him. Sicurano seeing him 
smile, suspected least himselfe had (by some unfitting be- 
haviour) beene the occasion thereof: and therefore, with a 
more setled countenance, hee said: Perhaps thou smilest, 
because I that am a man, professing Armes, should question 
after such womanish toyes. Ambroginolo replyed, My Lord, 
pardon mee, I smile not at you, or at your deciauadl but at 
the manner how I came by these things. 

Sicurano, upon this answere, was ten times more desirous 
then before, and saide: If Fortune favoured thee in friendly 
maner, by the obtaining of these things: if it may be 
spoken, tell mee how thou hadst them. My Lord (answered 
Ambroginolo) these things (with many more besides) were 
given me by a Gentlewoman of Geneway, named Madam 
Genevra, the wife to one Bernardo Lomellino, in recom- 
pence of one nights lodging with her, and she desired me to 
keepe them for her sake. Now, the maine reason of my 
smiling, was the remembrance of her husbands folly, in 
waging five thousand Duckets of Gold, against one thousand 
of mine, that I should not obtaine my will of his Wife ; 
which I did, and thereby won the wager. But hee, who 
better deserved to be punished for his folly, then shee, who 
was but sicke of all womens disease; returning from Paris 
to Geneway, caused her to be slaine, as afterward it was 
reported by himselfe. 

When Sicurano heard this horrible lye, immediately shee 
conceived, that this was the occasion of her husbands hatred 
to her, and all the hard haps which she had since suffered : 
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NOVELL whereupon, shee reputed it for more then a mortall sinne, 
IX if such a villaine should passe without due punishment. 
Sicurano seemed to like well this report, and grew into such 
familiarity with Ambroginolo, that (by her perswasions) 
when the Fayre was ended, she tooke him higher with her 
into Alexandria, and all his Wares along with him, furnish- 
ing him with a fit and convenient shop, where he made 
great benefite of his Merchandizes, trusting all his monies 
in the Captaines custody, because it was the safest course 
for him, and so hee continued there with no meane content- 
ment. 

Much did shee pitty her Husbands perplexity, devising 
by what good aid warrantable meanes a might make 
knowne her innocency to him; wherein her place and 
authority did greatly sted her, and she wrought with divers 
gallant Merchants of Geneway that then remained in Alex- 
andria, and by vertue of the Soldans friendly letters beside, to 
bring him thither upon an especial] occasion. Come he did, 
albeit in poore and meane order, which soone was better 
altered by her appointment, and he verie honourably 
(though in private) entertained by divers of her woorthie 
friends, till time did favour what she further intended. 

In the expectation of Bernardoes arrivall, shee had so pre- 
vayled with Ambroginolo, that the same tale which he 
formerly told to her, he delivered againe in presence of the 
Soldan, who seemed to be wel pleased with it. But after 
shee had once seene her Husband, shee thought upon her 
more serious businesse ; providing her selfe of an apt oppor- 
tunity, when shee entreated such favour of the Soldan, that 
both the men might bee brought before him; where if 
Ambroginolo would not confesse (without constraint) that 
which he had made his vaunt of concerning Bernardoes wife, 
he might be compelled thereto perforce. 

Sicuranoes word was a Law with the Soldane, so that 
Ambroginolo and Bernardo being brought face to face, 
the Soldane with a sterne and angry countenance, in the 
presence of a most Princely Assembly, commanded Ambro- 
ginolo to declare the truth, upon perill of his life, by what 
meanes he won the Wager of the five thousand Golden 
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Duckets he received of Bernardo. Ambroginolo seeing NOVELL 
Sicurano there present, upon whose favour he wholly relyed, IX 
yet perceiving ies lookes likewise to be as dreadful as the 
Soldans, and hearing her threaten him with most greevous 
torments except he revealed the truth indeed; you may 
easily guesse in what condition he stood at that instant. 

Frownes and fury he beheld on either side, and Bernardo 
standing before him, with a world of famous witnesses, to 
heare his lye confounded by his owne confession, and his 
tongue to dente what it had before so constantly avouched. 
Yet dreaming on no other pain or penalty, but restoring 
backe the five thousand Duckets of gold, and the other 
things by him purloyned, truly he revealed the whole forme 
of his falshood. Then Sicurano according as the Soldane 
had formerly commanded him, turning to Bernardo, saide. 
And thou, upon the suggestion of this foule lye, what didst 
thou to thy Wife? Being (quoth Bernardo) overcome with 
rage, for the losse of my money, and the dishonor I sup- 
posed to receive by my Wife; I caused a servant of mine 
to kill her, and as hee credibly avouched, her body was 
devoured by ravenous Wolves in a moment after. 

These things being thus spoken and heard, in the presence 
of the Soldan, and no reason (as yet) made knowne, why the 
case was so seriously urged, and to what end it would 
succeede: Sicurano spake in this manner to the Soldane. 
My gracious Lord, you may plainly perceive, in what degree 
that poore Gentlewoman might make her vaunt, beeing so 
well provided, both of a loving friend, and a husband. Such 
was the friends love, that in an instant, and by a wicked lye, 
hee robbed her: both of her renowne and honour, and bereft 
her also of her husband. And her husband, rather crediting 
anothers falshoode, then the invincible trueth, whereof he 
had faithfull knowledge, by long and very honorable ex- 
perience ; caused her to be slaine, and made foode for 
devouring Wolves. Beside all this, such was the good 
will and affection borne to that Woman both by friend 
and husband, that the longest continuer of them in her 
company, makes them alike in knowledge of her. But 
because your great wisedom knoweth perfectly what each 
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NOVELL of them have worthily deserved: if you please (in your 


IX 


ever-knowne gracious benignity) to permit the punishment 
of the deceiver, and pardon the partie so deceyved; I will 
procure such meanes, that she shall appeare here in your 
presence, and theirs. 

The Soldane, being desirous to give Sicurano all manner 
of satisfaction, having followed the course so industriously, 
bad him to produce the Woman, and hee was well con- 
tented. Whereat Bernardo stoode much amazed, because 
he verily beleeved that she was dead. And Ambroginolo 
foreseeing already a preparation for punishment, feared, 
that the repayment of the money aoa not now serve his 
turne: not knowing also, what he should further hope or 
suspect, if the woman her selfe did personally appeare, 
which hee imagined would be a miracle. Sicurano having 
thus obtained the Soldanes permission, in teares, humbling 
her selfe at his feete, in a moment she lost her manly voyce 
and demeanour, as knowing that she was now no longer to 
use them, but must truly witnesse what she was indeed, and 
therefore thus spake. | 

Great Soldane, I am the miserable and unfortunate 
Genevra, that for the space of sixe whole yeeres, have 
wandered through the world, in the habite of a man, 
falsely and most maliciously slaundered, by this villainous 
Traytor Ambroginolo, and by this unkinde cruell husband, 
betraied to his servant to be slaine, and left to be devoured 
by savage beasts. Afterward, desiring such garments as 
better fitted for her, and shewing her breasts, she made it 
apparant before the Soldane and his assistants, that shee 
was the very same woman indeede. Then turning her selfe 
to Ambroginolo, with more then manly courage, she de- 
manded of him, when, and where it was, that he lay with 
her, as (villainously) he was not ashamed to make his 
vaunt? But hee, having alreadie acknowledged the con- 
trarie, being stricken dumbe with shamefull disgrace, was 
not able to utter one word. 

The Soldane, who had alwayes reputed Sicurano to be a 
man, having heard and seene so admirable an accident; was 
so amazed in his minde, that many times he was very doubt- 
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full, whether this was a dreame, or an absolute relation of NOVELL 
trueth. But, after hee had more seriously considered IX 
thereon, and found it to be reall and infallible: with . 
extraordinary gracious praises, he commended the life, 
constancy, condition ae vertues of Genevra, whom (til 

that time) he had alwayes called Sicurano. So eens 

her to the company of honourable Ladies, to be change 

from her manly habite; he pardoned Bernardo her husband 
(according to her request formerly made) although hee had 

more justly deserved death: which likewise himselfe con- 

fessed, and falling at the feet of Genevra, desired her (in 

teares) to forgive his rash transgression, which most lovingly 

she did, kissing and embracing him a thousand times. 

Then the Soldane strictly commaunded, that on some 
high and eminent place of the Citie, Ambroginolo should 
be bound and impaled on a stake, having his naked body 
nointed all over with hony, and never to bee taken off, 
untill (of it selfe) it fell in peeces, which, according to the 
sentence, was presently performed. Next, he gave expresse 
charge, that all his mony and goods should be given to 
Genevra, which valued above ten thousand double Duckets. 
Forthwith a solemne Feast was prepared, wherein much 
honor was done to Bernardo, ae the husband of 
Genevra: and to her, as to a most worthy woman, and 
matchlesse wife, he gave in costly Jewels, as also vessels 
of gold and silver plate, so much as did amount to above 
ten thousand double Duckets more. 

When the feasting was finished, he caused a Ship to be 
furnished for them, graunting them license to depart from 
Geneway when they pleased; whither they returned most 
richly and joyfully, being welcomed home with great 
honour, especially Madam Genevra, whom every one 
supposed to be dead; and alwayes after, so long as she 
lived, shee was most famous for her manifold vertues. But 
as for Ambroginolo, the verie same day that hee was im- 
paled on the stake, annointed with honey, and fixed in the 
place appointed, to his no meane torment: he not onely 
died, but likewise was devoured to the bare bones, by Flies, 
Waspes, and Hornets, whereof the Countrey notoriously 
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NOVELL aboundeth. And his bones, in full forme and fashion, 


IX 


remained strangely blacke for a long time after, knit 
together by the sinewes; as a witnesse to many thousands 
of people, which afterward beheld the Carkasse of his 
wickednesse against so good and vertuous a Woman, that 
had not so much as a thought of any evill towards him. 
And thus was the Proverbe truly verified, that shame 
succeedeth after ugly sinne, and the deceiver is trampled 


and trod, by such as himselfe hath deceived. 


Pagamino da Monaco, a roving Pyrate on the 
Seas, carried away the fayre Wife of Signior 
Ricciardo de Chinzica, who understanding where 
shee was, went thither; and falling into friend- 
ship with Pagamino, demanded his Wife of 
him; whereto he yeelded, provided, that shee 
would willingly goe away with him. She denied 
to part thence with her Husband, and Signior 
Ricciardo dying, she became the wife of 
Pagamino. 


THE TENTH NOVELL 


Wherein olde men are wittily reprehended, that 

will match themselves with younger women then 

is fit for their yeeres, and insufficient, never con- 
sidering what afterward may happen to them. 


VERY one in this honest and gracious assembly, most 
highly commended the Novell re-counted by the 
Queene: but especially Dioneus, who remained to 

finish that dayes pleasure with his owne Discourse, and 

after many praises of the former tale were past, thus he 

began. Faire Ladies, part of the Queenes Novell hath made 

an alteration of my minde, from that which I intended to 
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proceede next withall, and therfore I will report another. NOVELL 
I cannot forget the unmanly indiscretion of Bernardo, but xX 
much more the base arrogance of Ambroginolo, how just} 
deserved shame fell upon him, as well it may happen to all 

other, that are so vile in their owne opinions, as he appar- 

antly approved himselfe to be. For, as men wander abroad 

in the world, according to their occasions in diversity of 
Countries and observations of the peoples behaviour; so are 

their humours as variously transported. And if they finde 
women wantonly pre | abroade, the like judgement they 

give of their Wives at home; as if they had never knowne 

their birth and breeding, or made proofe of their loyall 
carriage towards them. Wherefore, the Tale that I purpose 

to relate, will likewise condemne all the like kind of men, 

but more especially such as thinke themselves endued with 

more strength then Nature meant to bestow on them, 
foolishly beleeving, that they can cover their owne defects 

by fabulous demonstrations, and thinking to fashion other 

of their owne complexions, that are meerely strangers to 

such grosse follies. 

Know then, that there lived in Pisa (some hundred yeeres 
before Tuscany and Liguria embraced the Christian faith) a 
Judge better stored with wisedome and ingenuity, then 
corporall abilities of the body, named Signior Ricciardo di 
Cinzica. He being more then halfe perswaded, that hee 
could content a woman with such satisfaction as hee daily 
bestowed on his studies, being a widdower, and extraordinary 
wealthy, laboured with no meane paines, to enjoy a faire 
and youthfull wife in marriage: both which qualities hee 
should much rather have avoyded, if he could have ministred 
as good counsell to himselfe, as he did to others, resorting 
to him for advice. Upon this his amorous and diligent 
inquisition, it came so to passe, that a worthy Gentlewoman, 
called Bertolomea, one of the fairest aad choisest yong 
maids in Pisa, whose youth did hardly agree with his age; 
but muck was the motive of this mariage, and no expecta- 
tion of mutuall contentment. ‘The Judge being married, and 
the Bride brought solemnly home to his house, we need make 
no question of brave cheare and banquetting, well furnished 
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NOVELL by their friends on either side: other matters were now 
x hammering in the Judges head, for thogh he could please 
all his Clients with counsel, yet now such a suit was com- 
menced against himselfe, and in Beauties Court of continuall 
requests, that the Judge failing in plea for his own defence, 
was often non-suited by lack of answer; yet he wanted not 
good wines, drugs, and all sorts of restoratives to comfort 
the heart, and encrease good blood: but all availed not. 
But well fare a good courage, where performance faileth, 
hee could liberally commend his passed joviall daies, and 
make a promise of as faire felicities yet to come; because 
his youth would renew it selfe like to the Eagle, and his 
vigour in as full force as before. But beside all these ydle 
allegations, he would needs instruct his wife in an Almanacke 
or Kalender, which he had (formerly) bought at Ravenna, 
and wherein he plainely shewed her, that there was not one 
day in the yeere, but it was dedicated to some Saint or 
other. In reverence of whom, and for their sakes, he 
approved by divers arguments and reasons, that a man and 
his wife ought to abstaine from bedding together. Adding 
withall, that those Saints dayes had their Fasts and Feasts, 
beside the foure seasons of the yeer, the vigils of the Apostles, 
and a thousand other holy dayes, with Fridayes, Saterdayes, 
and Sundayes, in honor of our Lords rest, and al the holy 
time of Lent; as also certain observations of the Moone, 
and infinit other exceptions beside; thinking perhaps, that 
it was as convenient for men to refraine from their wives 
conversation, as he did often time from sitting in the Court. 
These were his dayly documents to his young wife, where- 
with (poore soule) she became so tyred, as nothing could be 
more irksom to her, and very careful he was, lest any other 
should teach her what belonged to working daies, ome 
he would have her know none but holy daies. It came to 
passe, that the season waxing extremely hot, Signior Ricci- 
ardo would go to recreate himselfe at his house in the 
country, neere to the blacke Mountaine, where for his faire 
wives more contentment, he continued divers daies together. 
And for her further recreation, he gave order to have a day 
of fishing, he going aboord a small Pinnace among the 
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Fishers, and she in another, consorted with divers other 
Gentlewomen, in whose company she was very well pleased. 
Delight made them launch further into the Sea, then either 
the Judge was willing they should have done, or agreed with 
their owne safety. For sodainly a Galliot came upon them, 
wherein was one Pagamino a famous Pyrate, who espying 
the two Pinnaces, made presently to them, and seized on 
that wherein the women were. When he beheld there so 
faire a young Woman, he coveted after no other purchase ; 
but mounting her into his Galliot, in the sight of Signior 
Ricciardo, who by this time was fearefully landed, he carried 
her away with him. When Signior Judge had seene this 
theft (he being so jealous of his wife, as scarsely he would 
let the ayre breathe on her) it were needlesse to know whether 
he was offended, or no. He made complaint at Pisa, and in 
other places beside, what injurie he had sustained by those 
Pyrates, in carrying away his wife from him: but all in 
vaine, he neither (as yet) knew the man, nor what was 
become of him. Pagamino perceiving what a beautifull 
woman shee was, made the more precious esteeme of his 
Salears and being himselfe a Batchelor, intended to keepe 

er as his owne, comforting her with kinde and pleasing 
speeches, not wane any ill demeanor to her, because she 
wept and lamented greevously. But when night came, her 
husbands Kalender falling from her girdle, aa all the fasts 
and feasts quite out of her remembrance, she received such 
curtesies from Pagamino, that before they could arrive at 
Monaco, the Judge and his Law cases were almost out of 
memory; such was his affable behaviour to her, and she 
began to converse with him in more friendly manner, and 
he entreated her as honourably, as if she had bin his espoused 
wife. 

Within a short while after, report had acquainted the 
Judge, where and how his wife was kept from him; where- 
upon hee determined, not to send, but rather to go himselfe 
in person, and to redeeme her from the Pyrate, with what 
summes of money he should demand. By sea he passed to 
Monaco, where he saw his wife, and she him, as (soone 
after) shee made known to Pagamino. The next morning, 
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NOVELL Signior Ricciardo meeting with Pagamino, made meanes to 


X 


be acquainted with him, and within lesse then an houres 
space, they grew into familiar conference; Pagamino yet 
pretending not to know him, but expected what issue this 
talke would sort to. When time served, the Judge dis- 
coursed the occasion of his comming thither, desiring him to 
demand what ransome he pleased, and that he might have 
his wife home with him. Whereto Pagamino answered. 

My Lord Judge, you are welcome hither, and to answer 
you breefely very true it is, that I have a yong Gentle- 
woman in my house, whom I neither know to be your wife, 
or any other mans else whatsoever: for I am ignorant both 
of you and her, albeit she hath remained a while here with 
me. If you be her husband, as you seeme to avouch, I will 
bring her to you, for you appeare to be a worthy Gentle- 
man, and (questionlesse) she cannot chuse but know you 
perfectly. If she do confirme that which you have saide, 
and be willing to depart hence with you: I shal rest well 
satisfied, and will have no other recompence for her ransome 
(in regard of your grave and reverend yeeres) but what your 
selfe shall please to give me. But if it fall out other then 
you have affirmed, you shal offer me great wrong, in seeking 
to get her from me; because I am a young man, and can as 
well maintaine so faire a wife as you, or any man else that 
I know. Beleeve it certainly, replyed the Judge, that she 
is my wife, and if you please to bring me where she is, you 
shall soone perceive it: for she will presently cast her armes 
about my necke, and I durst adventure the utter losse of 
her, if she deny to do it in your presence. Come on then, 
saide Pagamino, and let us delay the time no longer. 

When they were entred into Pagaminos house, and sat 
downe in the Hall, he caused her to be called, and she 
(being readily prepared for the purpose, came forth of her 
Chamber before them both, where friendly they sate con- 
versing together; never uttering any word unto Signieur 
Ricciardo, or knowing him from any other stranger, that 
Pagamino might bring into the house with him. Which 
when my Lord the Judge beheld, (who expected to finde a 
farre more gracious welcome) he stoode as a man amazed, 
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saying to himselfe. Perhaps the extraordinary greefe and 
melancholly suffered by me since the time of her losse, hath 
so altred my wonted complexion, that shee is not able to 
take knowledge of me. Wherefore, going neerer to her, he 
saide: Faire Love, deerely have I bought your going on 
fishing, because never man felt the like afflictions as I have 
done since the day when I lost you: but by this your uncivil 
silence, you seeme as if you did not know me. Why deerest 
love, seest thou not that I am thy husband Ricciardo, who 
am come to pay what ransome this Gentleman shall demaund, 
even in the house where now we are, so to convey thee home 
againe, upon his kind promise of thy deliverance, after the 
payment of thy ransome ? 

Bertolomea turning towards him, and seeming as if shee 
smiled to her selfe, thus answered. Sir, speake you to me? 
Advise your selfe well, least you mistake me for some other, 
for mine owne part, I never saw you till now. How now 
quoth Ricciardo? Consider better what you say, looke 
more circumspectly on me, and then you will remember, 
that I am your loving husband, and my name is Ricciardo 
di Cinzica. You must pardon me Sir, replyed Bertolomea, 
I know it not so fitting for a modest woman to stand gazing 
in the faces of men: and let me looke uppon you never so 
often, certaine I am, that (till this instant) I have not seene 
you. My Lord Judge conceived in his minde, that thus she 
denied all knowledge of him, as standing in feare of Paga- 
mino, and would not confesse him in his presence. Where- 
fore hee entreated of Pagamino, to affoord him so much 
favour, that he might speake alone with her in her Chamber. 
Pagamino answered, that he was well contented therewith, 
provided, that he should not kisse her against her will. 
Then he requested Bartolomea, to goe with him alone into 
her Chamber, there to heare what he could say, and to 
answere him as shee found occasion. When they were come 
into the Chamber, and none there present but he and shee, 
Signior Ricciardo began in this manner. Heart of my heart, 
life of my life, the sweetest hope that I have in this world; 
wilt thou not know thine owne Ricciardo, who loveth thee 
more then he doth himselfe? Why art thou so strange? 
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NOVELL Am I so disfigured, that thou knowest me not? Behold me 


X 


with a more pleasing eye, I pray thee. 

Bartolomea smiled to her selfe, and without suffering him 
to proceed any further in speech, returned him this answere. 
I would have you to understand Sir, that my memory is not 
so oblivious, but I know you to be Signior Ricciardo di 
Cinzica, and my husband by name or title, but during the 
time that I was with you, it very ill appeared that you had 
any knowledge of me. For if you had bene so wise and 
considerate, as (in your own judgement) the world reputed 

ou to be, you could not be voide of so much apprehension, 
bat did apparantly perceive, that I was yong, fresh, and 
cheerefully disposed; and so (by consequent) meet to know 
matters requisite for such young women, beside allowance of 
food and garments, though bashfulnesse and modesty forbid 
to utter it. But if studying the Lawes were more welcome 
to you then a wife, you ought not to have maried, and you 
loose the worthy reputation of a Judge, when you fall from 
that venerable profession, and make your selfe a common 
proclaimer of feasts and fasting dayes, lenten seasons, vigils, 
and solemnities due to Saints, which prohibite the houshold 
conversation of husbands and wives. 

Here am I now with a worthy Gentleman, that enter- 
taineth me with very honourable respect, and here I live 
in this Chamber, not so much as hearing of any feasts or 
fasting dayes; for, neither Fridaies, Saturdaies, vigils of 
Saints, or any lingering Lent, enter at this doore: but 
heere is honest and civill conversation, better agreeing with 
a youthfull disposition, then those harsh documents where- 
with you tutord me. Wherefore my purpose is to continue 
here with him, as being a pee sutable to my minde and 
youth, referring feasts, vigils, and fasting daies, to a more 
mature and stayed time of age, when the body is better 
able to endure them, and the mind may be prepared for 
such ghostly meditations: depart therefore at your owne 
pleasure, and make much of your Calender, without enjoy- 
ing any company of mine, for you heare my resolved 
determination. 

The Judge hearing these words, was overcome with 
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exceeding griefe, and when she was silent, thus he began. NOVELL 
Alas deare Love, what an answere is this? Hast thou no ».4 
regard of thine owne honor, thy Parents, and friends? 

Canst thou rather affect to abide here, for the pleasures 

of this man, and so sin capitolly, then to live at Pisa in the 

state of my wife? Consider feae heart, when this man 

shall waxe weary of thee, to thy shame and his owne 
disgrace, he will reject thee. I must and shall love thee 

for ever, and when I dye, I leave thee Lady and com- 
mandresse of all that is mine. Can an inordinate appetite, 

cause thee to be carelesse of thine honour, and of him that 

loves thee as his owne life? Alas, my fairest hope, say no 

more so, but returne home with me, and now that I am 
acquainted with thy inclination; I will endeavour heere- 

after to give thee better contentment. Wherefore (deare 

heart) doe not denie me, but change thy minde, and goe 

with me, for I never saw merry day since [I lost thee. 

Sir (quoth she) I desire no body to have care of mine 
honour, beside my selfe, because it cannot be here abused. 
And as for my Parents, what respect had they of me, when 
they made me your wife? If then they could be so care- 
lesse of mee, what reason have I to regard them now? 
And whereas you taxe me, that I cannot live here without 
capitall sin; farre is the thought thereof from me: for, 
here I am regarded as the wife of Pagamino, but at Pisa, 
you reputed me not worthy your society: because, by the 
point of the Moone, and the quadratures of Geometrie ; 
the Planets held conjunction betweene you and me, whereas 
here I am subject to no such constellations. You say be- 
side, that hereafter you will strive to give me better 
contentment then you have done; surely, in mine opinion 
it is no way possible, because our complexions are so farre 
different, as yce is from fire, or gold from drosse. As for 
your allegation, of this Gentlemans rejecting me, when his 

umour is satisfied; should it prove to be so (as it is the 
least part of my feare) what fortune soever shall betide me, 
never will I make any meanes to you, what miseries or 
misadventures may happen to me; but the world will 
affoord me one resting place or other, and more to my 
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NOVELL contentment, then if I were with you. Therefore I tell 
X you once againe, to live secured from all offence to holy 
Saints, and not to injure their feasts, fasts, vigills, and 
other ceremonious seasons: here is my demourance, and 

from hence I purpose not to part. 

Our Judge was now in a wofull perplexity, and confessing 
his folly, in marying a wife so yong, and far unfit for his 
age and abilitie: being halfe desperate, sad and displeased, 
he came forth of the Chamber, using divers speeches to 
Pagamino, whereof he made little or no account at all: and 
in the end, without any other successe, left his wife there, 
and returned home to Pisa. There further afflictions fell 
upon him, because the people began to scorne him, demand- 
ing dayly of him, what was become of his gallant young 
wife, making hornes, with ridiculous pointings at him: 
whereby his sences became distracted, so that he ran raving 
about the streetes, and afterward died in very miserable 
manner. Which newes came no sooner to the eare of 
Pagamino, but, in the honourable affection hee bare to 
Bertolomea, he maried her, with great solemnity; banish- 
ing all Fasts, Vigils, and Lents from his house, and living 
with her in much felicity. Wherfore (faire Ladies) I am 
of opinion, that Bernardo of Geneway, in his disputation 
with Ambroginolo; might have shewne himselfe a great 
deale wiser, and sparing his rash proceeding with his wife. 

This tale was so merrily entertained among the whole 
company, that each one smiling upon another, with one 
consent commended Dioneus, maintaining that he spake 
nothing but the truth, and condemning Bernardo for his 
cruelty. Upon a generall silence commanded, the Queen 
perceiving that the time was now very farre spent, and 
every one had delivered their severall Novels, which like- 
wise gave a period to her Royalty: she gave the Crowne to 
Madam Neiphila, pleasantly speaking to her in this order. 
Heereafter, the government of these few people is committed 
to your trust and care, for with the day concludeth my 
dominion. Madam Neiphila, blushing at the honor done 
unto her, her cheekes appeared of a vermillion tincture, her 
eyes glittering with graceful] desires, and sparkeling like the 
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morning Starre. And after the modest murmure of the NOVELL 
Xx 


Assistants was ceased, and her courage in chearfull manner 
setled, seating her selfe higher then she did before, thus she 
spake. 

Seeing it is so, that you have elected me your Queene, to 
varie somewhat from the course observed by them that went 
before me, whose governement you have al] so much com- 
mended: by approbation of your counsell, I am desirous to 
speake my mind, concerning what I wold: have to be next 
followed. It is not unknowne to you all, that to morrow 
shal be Friday, and Saturday the next day following, which 
are daies somewhat molestuous to the most part of men, for 
preparation of their weekly food and sustenance. More- 
over, Friday ought to be reverendly respected, in remem- 
brance of him, who died to give us life, and endured his 
bitter passion, as on that day; which makes me to hold it 
fit and expedient, that wee should mind more weighty 
matters, and rather attend our prayers and devotions, then 
the repetition of tales or Novels. Now concerning Saturday, 
it hath bin a custome observed among women, to bath and 
wash themselves from such immundicities as the former 
weekes toile hath imposed on them. Beside, it is a day of 
fasting, in honour of the ensuing Sabbath, whereon no labor 
may be done, but the observation of holy exercises. 

By that which hath bin saide, you may easily conceive, 
that the course which we have hitherto continued, cannot 
bee prosecuted in one and the same manner: wherefore, I 
would advise and do hold it an action wel performed by us, 
to cease for these few dayes, from recounting any other 
Novels. And because we have remained here foure daies 
already, except we would allow the enlarging of our com- 
pany, with some other friends that may resort unto us: I 
thinke it necessary to remove from hence, and take our 
pleasure in another place, which is already by me deter- 
mined. When we shalbe there assembled, and have slept 
on the discourses formerly delivered, let our next argument 
be still the mutabilities of Fortune, but especially to con- 
cerne such persons, as by their wit and ingenuity, industri- 
ously have attained to some matter earnestly desired, or else 
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NOVELL recovered againe, after the losse. Heereon let us severally 


X 


study and premeditate, that the hearers may receive benefit 
thereby, with the comfortable maintenance of our harmelesse 
recreations; the priviledge of Dioneus alwayes reserved to 
himselfe. 

Every one commended the Queens deliberation, conclud- 
ing that it shold be accordingly prosecuted : and thereupon, 
the master of the houshold was called, to give him order 
for that evenings Table service, and what else concerned the 
time of the Queenes Royalty, wherein he was sufficiently 
instructed: which being done, the company arose, licensing 
every one to doe what they listed. ‘The Ladies and Gentle- 
men walked to the Garden, and having sported themselves 
there a while; when the houre of supper came, they sate 
downe, and fared very daintily. Being risen from the 
Table, according to the Queenes command, Madam milia 
led the dance, and the ditty following, was sung by Madam 
Pampinea, being answered by all the rest, as a Chorus. 


THE SONG 


And if not I, what Lady else can sing, 
Of those delights, which kind contentment bring? 
Come, come, sweet Love, the cause of my chiefe good, 
Of all my hopes, the firme and full effect ; 
Sing wee together, but in no sad mood, 
Of sighes or teares, which joy doth counterchecke : 
Stolne pleasures are delightfull in the taste, 
But yet Loves fire is oftentimes too fierce ; 
Consuming comfort with ore-speedy haste, 
Which into gentle hearts too far doth pierce. 

And if not I, ete. 


The first day that I felt this fiery heate, 
So sweete a passion did possesse my soule, 
That though I found the torment sharpe, and great ; 
Yet still me thought t’was but a sweete controule. 
Nor could I count it rude, or rigorous, 
Taking my wound from such a piercing eye: 
As made the paine most pleasing, gracious, 
That I desire in such assaults to die. 
And if not I, ete. 
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Grant then great God of Love, that I may still 
Enjoy the benefit of my desire ; 
And honour her with all my deepest skill, 
That first enflam’d my heart with holy fire. 
To her my bondage is free liberty, 
My sicknesse health » my tortures sweet repose ; 
oy shee the word, in full felicity 

my extreames joyne in an happy close. 

en if not I, what Lover else can sing, 
Of those delights which kind contentment bring ? 


After this Song was ended, they sung divers other beside, 
and having great variety of instruments, they played to 
them as many pleasing dances. But the Queene considerin 
that the meete houre for rest was come, with their lighted 

Torches before them, they all repaired to their Chambers ; 
sparing the other dayes next succeeding, for those 
reasons by the Queene alledged, and spending 
the Sunday in solemne devotion. 
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